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EDITOE^S PEEFAOE. 



There is no substitute for thoniogh-going, ardent, 
and sincere earnestness. ."Earnestness alone," says 
Carlyle, "makes life eternity." Energy, under the 
guidance of judgment, is, perhaps, the most important 
of practical qualities. We read somewhere an essay 
attempting to prove that "genius is energy." A crit- 
ical examination of history and life would probably 
show that this quality is more essential to success than 
most other qualities put together. Without it men of 
the rarest intellectual gifts often squander their lives, 
accomplishing but little for themselves or the race; 
while on the other hand, men possessing none of their 
extraordinary qualities— -men of common abilities and 
average gifts, but endowed *with great energy and 
earnestness of character, succeed beyond expectation, 
and become the heroes, the leaders, the inventors, and 
benefactors of the race. So, too, we often see the best- 
conceived plans fail entirely for the want of that per- 
severing energy that would push them to successful 
achievement; while the most indifferent plans, pressed 
with resolute vigor, achieve triumphant success. -The 
stirring times in which we live bringing many men prom- 
inently before the public view, some to succeed and 
others to fail, furnish us numerous examples and illus^ 
trations of these truths. The past also has been fruit- 
ful in its exemplifications, and to gather up illustrious 
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4 editor's preface. 

examples of energy and earnestness triumphing over 
difiBculties and achieving success in spite of formidable 
obstacles, is the object of this work. 

It is a reprint of a book very popular in England, 
written by an author well known as a writer of excel- 
lent books for youth, and for the encouragement and 
inspiration of older persons. This work is a book of 
this kind ; it teaches by examples ; it inspires by ex- 
hibiting our fellow-men to us, laboring, suffering, sacri- 
ficing, and succeeding. It is almost a demonstration 
of the theory that genius consists chiefly in energy and 
earnestness. While we read these well-written sketches 
of men who made themselves eminent in various 
departments of life, and see them struggling with all 
kinds of difiiculties, and surmounting all kinds of ob-. 
fitacles, we feel that the common trait that runs through 
them all is energy, indomitable will, resistless perse- 
verance. We feel that the secret of their success and 
greatness is their decision of character, their changeless 
determination of purpose, their promptness, their stead- 
fastness. They determined to succeed, and they suc- 
ceeded. 

Twenty-five illustrious characters are presented to 
us m this work — ^heroes for the truth — philanthropists, 
patriots — ^men of science and the arts. While it is a 
work that every youth in the land ought to read, 
every true and earnest man or woman that will read it 
will derive strength and inspiration from it. 

I. W. Wiley. 

Cincinnati, October, 1864. 



PEEF AC E. 



A BOOK has been published in our day by a .dis- 
tinguished nobleman, Lord Lindsay, under the title of 
"Progress by Antagonism." The thought expressed 
by that title is presented in many lights, and with 
great fertihty of illustration, and embodies what seems 
to be a general law in our world. It operates in the 
conduct of moral agents with the universality of grav- 
itation in material things, and the following pages may 
illustrate the law from many diflferent points of view. 

In consequence of its operation, feeble minds are 
worthless in stirring times, or at any important crisis. 
What would Cicero, great orator as he was, have been, 
had he stood alone, wailing and weeping like a woman, 
when calamities assailed him, or actually hastened 
to stretch out his neck for his assassins to smite? 
What would Melancthon, the timid, scholarly trimmer, 
have been without a bolder nature at hand to uphold 
him? Or what would Cranmer have been amid the 
trials which assailed him for the truth, and under 
which he once drew back, had not a higher power than 
his own raised him after his fall? 

But energy or decision of character may be educated 
like any other attainment. Those who are familiar 
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with the self-discipline of such men as Ignatius Loyola 
are well aware of that fact. Every successive genera- 
tion may be thus trained by studying the examples of 
the past ; and an attempt is here made to promote such 
study. The contents of many volumes are condensed 
into one, to meet the requirements of our rapid age; 
and by accustoming youth to fix the eye steadfastly 
upon those who have gone before them — struggling, but 
'yet .victors — many more may learn to go and do like- 
wise. In the rude collisions which virtue must encoun- 
ter in a world like ours, or amid the hostility to which 
philanthropists and other benefactors of men are so 
often exposed, it is sometimes diflScult to realize the 
actual progress of man upon the whole. Yet that prog- 
ress is real ; and it is equally opposed to Scripture and 
to fact to " say that the former times were better than 
these." The lives which follow both attest and explain 
that progress, and they are commeijded to the study of 
the young, that the coming generations may learn t6 be 
wiser, better, and nobler than the past. 
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LIFE AND WORK OF EARNEST MEN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

PRINCIPLES. 

< But of onr touls, tl^e high-born loftier part, 
Th* ethereal energiee that tonch the heart ; 
Conceptiont ardent, laboring thought intenM, 
CreatiTe fancy's -wild magnificence ; 
And all the dread ■nblimltiee of song — 
These, Yirtue, tbew to thee alone belong. 
Chilled by the breath of Tice, their radiance diea, 
And brightest bums when lighted at the skies ; 
Like Testal lamps to purest bosoms giren, 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.'* Lobd GuarcLO, 



The temptation and fall^Brief examples of decision— A prodigal tnmed i 
The decision of Camillas— A Roman embassy— Jnlios Caesar— CaWin— The battle 
of Marengo, Dessalz — ^Bonaparte— Beliglous decision — Athanasins — Lnther— A 
fiemale martyr. 

He who deliberates about doing what is wrong will most 
probably do it. Our safety and our strength lie in instant 
and decided rejection. Satan's victory was already half won 
when Eve listened to his flattery, and asked him to conduct 
her to the tree where the serpent said he had acquired the 
power of speech. The words, 

" Indeed I Hath God then said that of the fruit 
Of all these garden trees ye shall not eat, 
Tet lords declared of all in earth or air?" 

really involved the fall, when Eve consented to hear them 
without an instinctive recoil ; and it has been the same with 
myriads of her sons and daughters since that fatal hour. 

9 



10 LIFE AND WORK OF EARNEST MEN. 

To parley with the wroDg is wroDg. Hence the need of 
energetic and instantaneous decision — of flight rather than 
parley, and of a determined struggle rather than yield. The 
history of the world furnishes many illustrations of the ef- 
fects of decision. If we refer to a few, they will best define 
and briefly explain the object of the following chapters. 

He who has perhaps acquired the best right to address 
us on the subject of " Decision of Character,"* has recorded 
the case of a youth who had wasted his patrimony in prof- 
ligacy and folly. His associates, who gathered round him, 
like flies round a decaying carcass, as long as he had the 
means to pamper and indulge them, forsook him and fled 
when he had become a penniless beggar. He was reduced 
to mtter want, and suicide became his choice in preference 
to the degradation into which he had sunk. On the way 
to a secret spot whence he could rush, unhindered and red 
with his own murder, into the presence of the Judge, his 
eye chanced to wander over the wide domains which he 
had once called his own. He could not leave the scene, 
and after hours of self-communing, he rose from the earth, 
where he lay in his abjectness, with the resolution formed 
in his mind that these domains should one day be all his 
own again. 

And action followed resolution, as shadow follows sub- 
stance in sunshine. That prodigal instantly proceeded to 
carry his purpose into effect. He stooped to become a me- 
nial and a drudge. He hoarded every farthing he could 
earn, and sometimes approached the verge of starvation ero 
he would expend any part of his earnings even upon neces- 
sary food. No occupation however mean, no degradation 
however deep, could make him swerve from his purpose. 
It took possession of his whole soul. The gains of one ad- 
venture were made a stepping-stone from which to rise to 
higher and still higher things, till at last the resolute man 
accomplished his object. He added unit to unit, ten to ten, 

♦ John Fotter. * 
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and thousand to thousand, till the patrimony of his fathers 
was recovered, though in recovering it he had become an 
inveterate miser. lie died at last worth £60,000 ; and such 
is a lucid illustration of the power or the results of decis- 
ion — not certainly of an elevated kind, but not the less 
fitted to show what man may become when his whole soul 
is concentrated upon one master object. An undecided man 
proclaims by his indecision that he was meant to be pos- 
sessed by others; his conduct must be that of a satellite at 
best ; while a decided man as loudly tells that he was meant 
to command. He will not submit to events; on the con- 
trary, he will make events submit to him. 

The history of Kome abounds in examples of intense de- 
cision. The city was besieged by the Gauls in the time of 
the Republic, and so hard was it pressed that the Romans 
consented to purchase immunity with gold. But while they 
were in the act of weighing it, a legend tells that Camillus 
appeared, threw his sword into the scales instead of the 
ransom, and indicated by that action that he at least would 
not purchase peace — he would win it. A battle was ac- 
cordingly fought J the siege was raised, and the enemy were 
triumphantly swept from the sacred soil, all in consequence 
of the decision and the promptitude of one bold man — the 
second Romulus of the city. 

Again: about one hundred and seventy years before the 
Christian era, Antiochus Epiphanes invaded Egypt, which 
was then under the protection of Rome. Application was 
made to the Romans for assistance, and an embassy was sent 
which met Antiochus not far from Alexandria. The embas- 
sador who was selected for that mission haughtily requested 
the invader to withdraw. He gave an evasive reply, but 
with his sword the Roman, on the instant, swept a circle 
round the king, and insisted on an answer before he dared 
to cross that line. By this decision the invasion was 
brought to an end, war was prevented, and the embassador 
gave one proof more of the effects which man can accom- 
plish when he gives himself wholly to realize some cher- 
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isbed result. Without sucli energy of decision men may be 
pretentious or grandiose ; tbey can never be great. 

Further : Julius Cadsar was marching with his triumphant 
legions along the shores of the Adriatic, and reached the 
Rubicon, which there formed the boundary of Italia — the 
sacred and inviolable. For a time he paused upon the 
northern bank, for evei^ he faltered at the thought of in- 
vading a territory which no general might enter with an 
army without the permission of the senate. Such was the 
state of matters that the alternative which Cassar had to 
face was this — Destroy myself, or destroy my country ! But 
he was not slow to resolve. ''The die is cast I" was his 
prompt exclamation, and Csesar crossed the Rubicon at the 
head of one of his legions. Thb also was the deed of a 
bold, decided man. It was an act which involved the life 
or death of thousands. It led to battle afler battle — it may 
even be said to have decided the current of the world s 
history from that day to this. Had Caesar been undecided, 
while he gazed across that little stream, the whole future 
of the nations might have possessed a di£Perent aspect ; but 
to his other gifts, the man who was at once a general, a 
statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, a histo- 
rian, a mathematician, and an architect, and great in nearly 
all of them, added a promptitude which sometimes made an 
action a flash. "I came, I saw, I conquered," aptly de- 
scribes his decision. 

But this man's history supplies many other examples of 
determination. He landed in Britain, and was boldly op- 
posed by its people. Though not a match for Roman le- 
gions led by Julius Ciesar, the men of our island were even 
then determined to let no foreign power be dominant here, 
if their blood could prevent it. Caesar soon saw what spirit 
reigned, and to commit his soldiers to victory or death, it 
is well known that he burned the ships which had borne 
them to our shores. It was once more the action of a man 
determined to carry out his purposes at all hazards, and 
enlisting even, desperation in his cause, and such an action 
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is a key to tlie triumplis and the character of Julius Csesar. 
One can believe that such a man would not scruple to cause 
the death of two niillioos and a half of human beings, as 
Csesar did, to slake and gratify his ambition. The union 
of an earnestness which is almost passionate with practical 
sagacity, renders a man fit for any thing human ; and Csosar 
possessed both of these properties. In him they seemed 
to say, as one has said, ** I am linked to my determination 
with iron bands ; it clings to me with the tenacity of my 
fate." The untamable power of such decisiveness, illus- 
trated in the life of Columbus in one aspect, and in that 
of Loyola in another, invests a soul with a grandeur such 
as little minds can never gauge. What the feeble may at- 
tempt in paroxysms, or under intense excitement, the great 
do as a calm habit, and they sometimes wonder why other 
men admire what the decided could not help doing. 

Again : at the siege of Pampeluna, early in the sixteenth 
century, when he was still a gay cavalier, Ignatius Loyola 
bad his limb fractured, and was long confined to his couch 
by the wounds which he had received. The broken bone 
was not well set, and threatened to disfigure him for life — 
a thought which he could not easily endure, and with the 
calm fortitude of a strong-willed soul, he broke his own 
limb once more that the new setting might afford another 
chance of elegance. The second fracture threatened to end 
in death, but it was the act of a bold, decided nature — 
such a nature as superstition might first mold, and then em- 
ploy for the most daring and energetic designs, as we know 
was eventually the case. 

Again : it is well known that Calvin's efforts to advance 
the Reformation in Oeneva led to keen and violent opposi- 
tion. A profiigate faction, called " The Libertines," paused 
many troubles in the city; and on one occasion it was un- 
derstood that some of the men who acted in that manner, 
designed, in spite of their atrocities, to partake of the Holy 
Communion. Calvin learned their purpose ; he threw him- 
self across their path, in the Church of St. Peter, and 
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declared that if they dared to approach such a Bolemnitj 
while steeped in guilt, they must do so over his dead hody. 
By that act of intrepid decision the evil was averted. 

In modem times examples of a similar kind abound. It 
is well known that at the battle of Marengo the French 
army was defeated during the earlier part of the day, and 
Bonaparte and his staff were assembled to consider their . 
next move, when Dessaix, who subsequently fell on that 
field, suggested that there was yet time to retrieve the dis- 
aster. On the spot he counseled a renewal of the action; 
it was renewed, and won, for the Austrians were driven with 
great slaughter from the scene where they had so lately 
triumphed. That general was decided, and such decision 
was the harbinger of victory, though also of his death. 

In another engagement, fought during Winter, Bonaparte 
saw some of his enemy 's ^forces crossing a lake which was 
frozen at the time. In an instant he resolved upon an easy 
victory — and though it was the decision of a diabolical 
spirit, it accomplished its object. He commanded some 
heavy artillery instantly to play upon the ice; it was done, 
and the columns perished at once by fire and water, when 
the fragile bridge which bore them sank beneath their feet. 
That resolute will, which subdued to itself nearly the whole 
of Europe, was all concentrated in that destructive com- 
mand. Multiply such actions by a thousand, and we have 
the rise and the grandeur of Bonaparte : his fall and his 
littleness suggest other thoughts which are not at present 
to be pursued. Self-made men of every class, from those 
who vault into a throne and found a dynasty as Bonaparte 
did, down to those who become millionaires, like Astor, or 
Girard, all possess this decision. By seizing the tide at the 
full they are floated '^ on to fortune," while those who are 
born to rule, rule with glory under the guidance of such ^ 
principle. Such, for example, was the inflexible resolution 
of Queen Elizabeth of England that in her family, her 
court, her Church, and her kingdom, she was equally mis- 
tress : she scarcely tolerated a second near her throne. 
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But it is in the domain of religion that we may expect 
to find the most satisfactory examples of decision. It is 
not left merely to the appeals or the poetry of men to plead 
with us, "Be wise to-day, *tis madness to defer;" the only 
wise God is no less urgent. " To-day, if ye will hear his 
voice;" "I iiaYe set hefore you life and death, blessing 
and cursing, saying, qhoose," are the counsels of the Su* 
preme; and the Bible abounds with maxims which enforce 
them. « If the Lord be God, follow hiin j but if Baal be 
God, then follow him," calls on man to decide and not to 
falter or halt between two opinions. " Give thyself wholly 
to these things," inculcates entire consecration. "What 
thy hands find to do, do it with all thy might," indicates 
the energy which should be concentrated upon what we 
undertake. "He that is not with me is against me," un- 
equivocally shows that indecision is hostility, when that in- 
decision relates to Him who is the truth. "One thing I 
do," tells that the ma( who employed the words had dis- 
covered how unwise it is to let our powers run to waste 
amid distracting pursuits. " Would thou wert either cold 
or hot!" expresses the earnest longing of Him who came 
to save us. And further still, the first and great command- 
ment, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and all thy soul, and all thy strength and mind," 
proclaims, as from his very throne, what should be first, 
last, and supreme in the soul — the one overmastering, all- 
absorbing principle. The man who is actihited by that 
great command has one thing to do : he does it, and that 
is decision. 

Once more : " It is good to be zealously' affected in a 
good thing," shows how the heart is to be thrown into what 
we undertake, if we would do good in our day and genera- 
tion. But, above all, the following words seem to concen- 
trate and condense all that can be said on this subject. 
*' Behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly 
sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea. 
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what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge I 
In all things ye have approved yourselves to be clear in 
this matter." Here we have some of the most command- 
ing principles that reign in man's heart employed to reen- 
force his religious decision. A place is found in the soul 
even for revenge — ^revenge upon sin for the multiform sor- 
rows which it has occasioned to man. 

For an example of such decision we may quote the case 
of Athanasius. He had welcomed the truth as his guide, 
and though he expressed it in language which all would 
not adopt — if the creed called by his name be his — ^he was 
illustrious as a defender of truth. For his steadfastness, 
however, he was deposed from his bishopric by a coun- 
cil, and banished to Treves by the Emperor Constantino. 
But that emperor, two years thereafter, ordered Athanasius 
to be restored to his charge, where his flock would not re- 
ceive him. .After other two years he was again restored, 
but only to be again banished by Constantius, and obliged 
to flee into the desert. Having subsequently returned he 
was once more banished under Julian the Apostate, then 
recalled by Jovian, then banished once more by Valens, 
and, after all, he was recalled from his fifth exile to his 
home in Alexandria. Now, did these things shake the 
confidence — did they at all modify the convictions of 
Athanasius? Nay, he continued steadfast and unmovable 
amid.them all. It was *' Athanasius against the world," so 
wide-spread was the defection from truth, and so determ- 
ined his adherence to it. 

Another example is found in the case of Luther. He 
was cited to answer for his opinions before the Diet of 
Worms, and proceeded thither under the protection of a 
passport, which many believed would not secure his safety. 
He was implored not to go; the case of Jolfn Huss was 
quoted to scare him; for that reformer, with such a safe- 
guard in his possession, was burnt to death for his re- 
ligion. Luther, however, was not to be deterred. He had 
chosen his path, and was determined, God helping him, to 
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pursue it. His well-known exclamation was, '* I am called 
in tlie name of God to go, and I would go, though I were 
certain to meet as many devils in Worms as there are tiles 
on the houses." The untamable ardor of his soul was not 
to be quelled. He was not like a wayfarer in a strange 
path, and ignorant which course to pursue. Nay, Luther 
knew the way: he was determined to walk in it, and that 
again was decision. Neither entreaty nor alarm could hold 
him back. He pressed on, like an eager combatant, the 
more for opposing perils. 

The same energy may be seen not seldom in weak woman- 
hood; perhaps the grandest display of decision which the 
world has witnessed has been made by her. On the mar- 
gin of a bleak bay in what was then a bleak part of Soot- 
land, there were assembled, nearly two hundred years ago^ 
a band of bloody men — the tools of still fiercer persecutors. 
They had fastened two women to stakes to die for their 
religious conyictions, in such a position that the flowing 
tide would slowly drown ^hem. One of them was aged, 
and the other youthful, and In the hope of shaking the 
constancy of the girl, her companion was placed" nearest 
the ocean that she might die first, and under the eyes of 
the other su£Perer. That girl's only crime was refusing to 
let men dictate to her conscience regarding Him whom she 
honored as her Redeemer; and was she shaken in her pur- 
pose either by the death of her fellow-sufferer, or by the 
surge threatening to ingulf herself? Did she blanch be- 
fore either her murderers or the sea? Nay, the heroine 
held fast by her heroism, and though rescu^ when half 
drowned, in the cruel hope that she might then recant, she 
resolutely refused. " I am Christ's ; let me go !" was her 
cry, when tempted by the offer of life to commit what she 
held to be a sin ; and that also was decision — decision amid 
the horrors of a terrible death, in a girl who was only 
eighteen years of age. We do not speak here of the secret 
of her decision : it was God-given and mighty in his 
strength ; we refer only to the fact, and it illustrates well 
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the more than mortal energy with which the mind is 
nerved when it is " thoroughly persuaded." 
y Such, then, is decision of heart, and soul, and life in 
some great and worthy ohject. He who counseled his 
friend to "do something — do it — do it — do it — and do it 
at once," exactly defined the spirit of a man who is decided 
in upholding the right; hut the instances already glanced 
at arc designed merely to announce what is meant hy such 
decision, or to intimate the energy which is needed if we 
would do good. When the Highest dwelt among the sons 
of men, his life was one long effort — one long self-denial — 
one august self-sacrifice. He passed without repose from 
place to place, hy sea, hy mountain, in the desert, in the 
city, every-wlipre working the Father's work, till the life- 
long struggle was completed by the noblest work of all — 
by suffering unto death. Now, that is the all-embracing 
model, and the examples which follow in detail, are de- 
signed to show how much depends upon the possession of 
such a spirit of calm determination, whatever we pursue. 
" We are not careful to answer thee in this mattef ," was 
the quiet reply of a servant of the Great King when a 
despot threatened him with death by the lions, because 
conscience refused to call a creature its Lord; and thai 
answer embodies the unruffled spirit of the man who has 
learned to fear God, and have no other fear. To be thua 
decided for truth and to continue so amid trials, or even 
torments, is a sure presage of real grandeur. How serene 
might life become — how rapid the progress of men in the 
path to that glory which the world can only counterfeit, 
were such decision common — the decision whioh seeks to 
do every thing for the truth and nothing against itl 

But in such a cause there is only one solid basis for de- 
cision, the strength of the Unchanging One. All else is 
like a dream when one awakes — a building on the sand. 
Kingdoms rise and fall — kings occupy a palace to-day, to- 
morrow they are without a home. Man's truth this hour 
is man's lie the next. The right on one side of a mountain 
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or a river, is the wrong upon the other : only the Word of 
the Lord endureth forever, and that is the basis of all re- 
ligious decision. We must there confront th^ scorn of the 
haughty and the mirth of the fool, the hatred of the ma- 
lignant and^the opposition of the stupid or the blind. But 
just as Csesar burnt his ships, to cut off all hope of retreat, 
or just as some when they draw the sword, cast the scab- 
bard away, or just as some nail their colors to the mast, 
determined to conquer or to sink with their ship^ we should 
intrepidly confront what impedes us in the heavenward way. 
Daniel and Nebuchadnezzar*s decree, Luther at the Diet, 
Hubs at Constance, Tyndale at Yilvorde, and a "great 
cloud " before their murderers, are our models here ; and in 
their footsteps the tame may be roused to energy, the fee- 
ble to decision. In carrying out her bloody convictions, 
many an Indian widow has joyfully mounted the funeral 
pile of her husband, and made it also her own. Now she 
did it for an earthly end — a dread delusion. What shall 
we do for heavenly truth ? The lives of some of its heroes 
may reply. 



PART I. 

HEROES FOR THE TRUTH. 

*' TUe highta hj great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
Bnt they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night." LoiiQvzuxnr. 

It is a formidable thing to enter a city like Lncknow, or 
Delhi, or any other stronghold, when it is held by a nu- 
merous enemy, fanatically fierce, and counting it paradise 
to die in the cause for which they fight. Loop-holed walls 
on the right and on the left, an enemy with a musket at 
every aperture^ and friends falling fast beside you — all 
these test a soldier's courage. If ever he may reasonably 
be a coward at all, it is when his antagonist is, for the most 
part, invisible, and when nothing or little is seen but the 
muzzle of a weapon ready to lodge its contents in the uu- 
shielded person of the soldier. 

And yet there is something which has tried the courage 
of men far more than such peril. Amid the noise and the 
excitement of war, man is roused _to resistance— he has no 
alternative but to contend, and that to the death. But in 
moral warfare the case is altered. To defend the truth 
which most men dislike, to uphold the cause from which 
multitudes are open deserters, or to which they are secret 
enemies, to resist the sneer, or the pity,, or the laugh, which 
often waits on those who stand up for truth and the right, 
may demand an amount of cal;n courage which is not 
needed amid the garments rolled in blood of the battle- 
field. Some ha^ found it more difficult to resist the force 
of a. sneer than to face a legion j some have proved cowards 
20 
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before ridicule who have inarched against thousands with- 
out one heat of the pulse the more ; some have yielded to 
- the smiling enticements of wickedness who could never have 
been terrified hj any sight of danger — not the rack, the 
dungeon, nor, the stake. 

But, on the other hand, there have heen many who stood 
courageously up for truth, even when it seemed to have 
fallen in the streets. They were not daunted by the oppo- 
sition of ignorance; they could not be silenced by gain- 
sayers; they refused to compromise what they believed to 
be divine, and felt to be mighty, whether for comfort or 
alarm; and they moved forward unchecked amid aU oppo- 
sition. Flattery and frowns, blandishments and dungeons, 
king's palaces and a cross or a gibbet, had no power to 
turn them from their steadfast way. They were what they 
were by %he help of God; and their faith in him made 
them strong. 

The follo^ng sections are meant to sketch the lives of 
some men who were valiant for the good and the true, and 
who wrought out their purposes with unswerving persist- 
ency. The greatest hero of our age, or at least the most 
signal conqueror, is reported to have said to a minister of 
religion that his " marching orders," the Bible, should form 
hb only guide — and many a soldier in what Bunyan has 
depicted as " The Holy War," has honestly consulted, and 
heroically followed his marching orders amid much that 
threatened to retard or harass him. It is the heroism of 
these men, their unflinching determination to do good, that 
is here presented as a model, in the various departments 
of life. ^ 

And the age — our country — the world needs such men 
more than ever. Evil has been developed till it has become 
gigantic ; the huge Upas which has blighted the earth never 
shot forth its branches or diffused its poison more widely 
than in our day. How, then, is it to be counteracted ? By 
the difi'usion of the pure and the true; and that can be 
better done by presenting models than by abstract maxims. 
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Wo have seen Tborwaldsen in bis studio at Rome, busy 
upon a group of statues wbicb were designed to adorn a 
royal palace in bis native land. Tbe figures stood before 
bim, slowly emerging into life and beauty under bis band 
and cbiscL He bad models beside bim, and be consulted 
tbem ; but be bad a more perfect model in his own mind. 
TJiat he could not entirely reach, but on be wrought, by 
blow after blow, by touch after touch; now the contour 
xlfore rounded, and now the expression more l|fe-like, indef- 
initely approaching his ideal. Tbe great sculptor eyed his 
handiwork from this point, from that, from many; be re- 
treated to a distance, he came nearer, and his eye, dcep- 
lored in the beautiful, created fresh attractions even where 
all bad seemed symmetry before. 

Now, would we thus work out moral beauty? Setting 
some standard, not ideal but actual, before us, would we 
go on unto perfection, and leave our mark upon our age, 
BO as to be missed when we die ? Then be it ours to study 
model men, and mark what made them what they were. 
Testing all by the only perfect model, be it our business to 
note how men stood, or how men fell in the battle of life. 
So shall we find stepping-stones through the rapids which 
might otherwise sweep us away, or help in hours of weak- 
ness when we mighty therwise falter, or hope at times when 
we might despair, and either sink into feebleness, or have 
power only for evil. 

Every human being is a center of influence for good or 
for ill. No man can live unto himself. The meshes of a 
net are not more surely knit together than man to man. 
We may forget this secret, silent influence.. But we are 
exerting it by our deeds, we are exerting it by our words, 
we are exerting it by our very thoughts — ^and he is wise 
with a wisdom more than that of earth who seeks to put 
forth the highest power for good, bo his home a hut or a 
ball, a cabin or a palace. True, all this may have nothing 
heavenly in it. It may never rise higher than a few feet 
above the level of the earth. But would we ascend into 
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the region where our influence stretches into eternity? 
Would we not merely soothe the sorrows of the mortal, 
hut, moreover, promote the joys of the undying? Then 
Truthi must be lodged deep in the soul, x The right arm 
of the All-powerful must be grasped by the hand of faith, 
and then the child of the dust is invested with a portion 
of Omnipotence. He becomes a fellow-worker with God, 
and some examples of this heroism and decision are here 
to be submitted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

/ 
BASIL THE GREAT. 

A. D. 816-379. 

" Immortal Truth I make known 
Thy deathless wreaths, and triumphs all thine own ; 
The silent progrees of thy power is such 
Thy means so feeble and despised so much. 
That few believe the wonders thou hast wrought, 
And none can track them but whom thou hast taught." Cowrk. 

Basil's era — Hii parents — Tils studies — and travels — Becomes acquainted with 
Julian the Apostate— Mis trials begin— Firm n^'ss— Persecuted by Julian— Other 
troubles— and succesiies — The Emperor ValcnM assails him— Basil's intrepidity ex- 
emplified—Closing scenes — His character, life-work, and death. 

The question has been asked, Whether do great events 
call forth great men, or great men occasion great events? 
The partisans on either side of the alternative can support 
their viewa with many specious illustrations : they can make 
it appear that had certain combinations not occurred, there 
would have been nothing to call forth the energies, or de- 
velop the powers of the men of those times ; or, on the 
other hand, they can show that these combinations might 
h&ve happened again and again, and passed unheeded aflcr 
all, had there not lived a Christian, a hero, a statesman, or 
a patriot fitted to turn them to account. 

But, in truth, neither of these views can be exclusively 
maintained. They belong to a mixed class of topics, where 
there is neither an absolute standard, nor the possibility of 
always reaching a demonstrable result. 

Enough, then, to know that when great occasions arise, 
some will be raised up to profit by them ; when a gifled 
agent appears, aiming at something higher, purer, better 
than the present, he will find or create a sphere for his en- 
ergies. It may be true that ^^some mute inglorious Mil- 
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tons" liaye passed unknown tliTongli life; or that some 
Cromwell has liyed and died '* guiltless of his country's 
blood;" but while the world is under the guardianship of 
Omniscience we may be sure that the' Mighty Ruler will 
adapt the man to the times, and the times to the man: 
they act and react like the ocean wearing away the land, 
yet the land, after all, bounding the ocean. 

Basil, called the great, was one whom his times most 
probably made what he was. It is believed that Caosprea 
in Cappadocia, or Neo-CaBsarea, was his birthplace, and his 
parents and ancestors were noble. He was born about the 
year 316, and died on the first of January, 379. At that 
period, superstition was rushing into the Church like water 
into a leaky vessel at sea. Anchorets were hastening away 
in thousands to dens, and caves, and deserts. Simple truth 
was not then sufficient for men — they must mingle their 
own devices with it, and the foundation of many corrup- 
tions had thus been laid, long prior to the birth of Basil. 
Legends are accordingly mixed up with his life which are 
to be utterly discarded. They are the fictions of wonder- 
seekers,, and not the facts of history — excrescences on his 
character, not vital parts of it; and dismissing all these, 
the lessons of Basil's life will show us what one resolute 
man may accomplish — ^what heroic principle directed to 
right results may achieve, either in preventing evil, or in 
promoting good among the sons of men. 

From his youth, Basil had before him, in his parents, an 
example of undaunted devotedness. They passed through 
times of hot persecution, during which unprecedented woes 
were endured, for the malignity of paganism was then doing 
its worst. Exite, and all its miseries, and want in many 
forms were their lot ; but none of these things moved them, 
and the father, Basil, with the mother, Emmelia, both en 
dured these hardships in their own persons, and taught 
their eldest son and second child to prize what they valued 
beyond country, home, and life itself. 

Afler spending five years in acquiring elementary knowl- 
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edge at home, he proceeded to increase his stores abroad. 
Antioch, Csesarea in Palestine, Athens, Constantinople, and 
other places were visited, and Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt are mentioned among those where he resided. The 
philosophy of their schools, then famous, was mastered, bat 
even then he appears to have been devoted to what is, in 
truth, the flower and crown of all the sciences — the science 
of salvation, the knowledge of that plan which came from 
heaven to guide men thither. At Athens, Basil became 
acquainted with Julian, afterward the apostate Emperor, 
and had for his teacher a famous sophist whom the Em- 
peror Constans sent to Kome where a statue was erected to 
his honor, bearing the proud inscription, " Bome, the Queen 
of cities, to the King of eloquence." 

But Athens did not meet the mental wants of Basil : its 
happiness he called " a hollow felicity ;" it was the happi- 
ness of mere learning without the supreme knowledge. At 
Antioch, he began to plead causes as a lawyer, but that 
also he found to be uncongenial work, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures now became his master study,' so that his whole life 
and history takes its charactxjr and hue from them. Nor 
was he long without some trial of his firmness and decision. 
Julian, whom Basil, we have seen, knew as a fellow-student 
at Athens, was now the Boman Emperor. He had re- 
nounced Christianity, and declared himself a pagan, and 
yet he invited Basil to his court with a suspicious show of 
toleration and indulgence. The zealous man was not, how- 
ever, to be moved even by imperial blandishments, and de- 
clined the invitation, making, at the same time, no secret of 
the reason — his pain at the apostasy of his former friend. 
Julian now haughtily rebuked him for the audacity of such 

I a course, and, moreover, fined him in a sum equivalent to 

1 nearly £40,000 of current money. 

j It was by such means that the renegade Emperor sought 

/ at once to gratify his resentment, to repress the Christians, 

and replenish his treasury. Withal, however, Julian did 

not know the power which guided Basil, nor the resolution 
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of that calm but indomitable man. The apostate had no 
line long enough to fathom the depths, no skill profound 
enough to gauge the mo tires, which swayed a soul like that 
of Basil, whose moral heroism was mightier far than the 
imperial scepter; and his reply to the £mperor's rescript 
was felt to be quick and pungent. "You have exposed 
yourself," he said in substance, " to the condemnation of 
wise men. Seduced by the evil one, you have exalted your- 
self against Ood and his Church; you have belied the 
promise of your youth, and as to the fine, you need not 
expect much from one who has not food for a single day, 
whose house is a stranger to a cook, and whose fare is 
herbs and a crust with wine which is both sour and vapid."* 
Julian soon appeared more and more in the true character 
of an apostate, and because the Christians at Caesarea dared 
to uphold their religion or obey their conscience, he perse- 
cuted them with rigor ; he fined, imprisoned, and tormented. 
Basil was one of two who were supposed to be reserved for 
a public death, had the tyrant returned alive from his Pcr7 
sian wars. 

Such was Basil's first trial, the first flash from the flint 
struck by the steel ; at least it was this collision with an 
imperial persecutor which first showed his decision in de- 
fense of the truth, and the eager agitations of his day soon 
tested him more and more. But though resolute against 
external assailants, he was averse to contention among 
Christians themselves, and rather than be drawn into un- 
seemly strifes, he withdrew to solitude and a desert. Act- 
ing too much in the spirit of the age, ho was there much 
engaged in planning schemes for monastic retirement, and 
unwisely encouraged and fostered a system which was then 
rising like a flood to overflow the Church. But he soon 



^ t1|!s correspondence, Julian, imitating the first Cspsar, wrote in refer- 
isil'B romonstrance : '*I have read it, considered it, condenmod it;" to 



♦ During t 
«nce to Basil'! 

which Basil rejoined, ** Though you read, you did not undorstand, fur had you 
itndarstood, you would not haTO condemned.'* That is the explanation of all infi- 
delity. Jobuvit, 17. 
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discovered that the desert afforded no guarantee for peace. 
*' He had shifted the scene, but had not changed his state : 
he had fled from Cassarea to avoid noise and contention, 
and only met with vexations and disquietudes nearer at 
hand." Charge after charge was heaped up<m him by some 
of his enemies : he was compelled, in spite of himself, to 
act in self-defense, but once more he displayed the same 
resoluteness in repelling a faction which he had before 
evinced in combating an Emperor. 

Though excessively and ignorantly attached to the life 
and habits of a monk, because the strong current of the 
age swept him along in that direction, Basil was forward 
and bold in defending every portion of the truth thai was 
challenged in his day. He every-where helped to unmask 
deception, and though this brought him into collision with 
another Emperor, the Arian Valens, he would not swerve, 
on that account, from his own decided convictions. Ab a 
resolute and dextrous champion, or like one who, in yeartf 
long subsequent to the era of Basil, did not fear the face 
of man, he had to confront hostility in many forms, from 
the purple to the populace, but remained undaunted amid 
it all. Abuses were corrected, and his daily assaults on the 
enemies of the truth drove them at times discomfited from 
the field. Though not yet exalted to ^any high dignity in 
the Eastern Church, he already directed many of its affairs, 
and with equal energy and sagacity promoted whatever 
could advance the interests of truth. In many respects he 
was the model of a Christian man, loving, prompt, tender, 
resolute, fearing God, and having' no other fear. 

The Emperor, Basil's enemy, having triumphed in a war 
against the Goths, now determined to press upon his sub- 
jects the adoption of his own religious views. Holding 
that "the only wise God our Savior'' was a creature, he 
wished to compel others to hold his blasphemy with him; 
and one of his prefects attempted, by promises 'first and 
then by threats, to bring Basil over to the side of error 
and the Emperor. But the attempt was vain. He stood 
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unmoved alike by "frowns and smiles ; and for a time he 
was spared, though it was only to encounter a sharper trial 
in the end. Abont this time he was made a bishop, and 
troubles soon thickened around him. Factions raged, ene- 
mies assailed, but still he would not yield. In spite of envy 
and opposition, he held on his way. Truth needled a firm 
defender, and he was steadfast It became manifest that he 
knew how to act upon the advice of a friend, and " main- 
tain his ground like a rock in the midst of the sea." 

But Yalens at length attempted to carry out his design 
of corrupting the Church without leaving, room for differ- 
ence of opinion. On that errand he came to Csssarea, 
where Basil abode, and as he had baffled the imperial en- 
deavors before, will he yield to them now ? Are truth and 
Basil to fall together? On the contrary, he boldly con- 
fronted the agents Of the emperor, and gave place, no not 
for an hour, either to empurpled oppression, or to official 
insolence. The emperor's prefect demanded of Basil why 
he presumed to oppose the imperial religion^ when all others 
yielded? His answer was that a higher Emperor hindered 
him. '' I can never worship a created God," he said, " since 
I may myself be a partaker of the divine- nature ; com- 
mands like yours are nullities." 

The rejoinder of the prefect was characteristic: "Is it 
not an honor to have us on your side?" and Basil loyally 
replied, " I grant you to be governors and very illustrious 
persons, .... but Christianity is to be measured not by 
dignity of persons, but by soundness in the &ith." The 
prefect, irritated and incensed, exclaimed, "What! are you 
not afirud of the power we are armdd with?" ^nd Basil 
calmly asked in his turn, " What can I suffer?" " All that 
is in my power," was the retort. " But what is that? Con- 
fiscation of goods? Banishment? Tortures or death? If 
there be any thing worse, threaten it, for of these none can 
touch us." Amazed by such boldness, the prefect asked 
for explanation, and Basil answered, "That man is not 
afiraid of confiscation who has nothing to lose unless you 
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want those tattered clothes, and my books, my whole estate. 
Banishment I regard not, for I am tied to no place .... 
The whole earth is God's, whose pilgrim and sojourner I 
am. As for tortures, what can they do ? . . . . Set aside 
the first blow, and there is nothing more in your power. 
And then, for death, I shall esteem it a kindness and a 
benefit ; it will but sooner send me to God." . '. . . 

Such a spirit was Basil's — brave to intrepidity in the face 
of danger and the cause of truth. Though assailed by 
threats, as well as tempted by promises, he had felt the su- 
preme fcar,^ and all besides was feeble. Basil is ranked 
by some among the greatest orators of antiquity, and his 
closing appeal to the prefect makes the opinion probably 
correct. -^^ When the cause of God and religion is at stake, 
wo overlook all else, and fix our eyes only upon him. In 
such cases, fire and sword, wild beasts, and instruments to 
tear off the flesh piecemeal are a pleasure rather than a 
torment to us. You may therefore reproach and threaten 
'us ; do your pleasure, and use your power, but let the em- 
peror know you can not conquer us, for you shall never 
prevail to make us confederate with Arians; no, though 
you should threaten worse things than you have yet done. 
And as for the advantage which you proposed, and the 
favor of the emperor, offer these things to boys or to chil- 
dren, who are wont to be caught with such gaudy baits. 
.... I highly prize the cmperor*s friendship, when I can 
have it with truth, and the favor of Heaven, but without 
that I look upon it as pernicious and deadly." 

This man was told, like one far greater than he, that he 
was mad ; but his resolution was impregnable. He wished 
to bo more mad still, and the report to the emperor was 
that no threatening could shake Basil, no argument could 
move him, no promises allure— he must either be van- 
quished by force or not at all. For a time, therefore, he 
escaped again, but at last a decree for his banishment was 

«XnialiTiii,18. 
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obtained from the emperor, and Basil's steadfastness was 
now tested to the uttermost. 

And all this came upon him because he would not abate 
one jot of the truth — literally a single jot.* He would not 
surrender even that when it inyolved the mind of God, and 
he was therefore resolute beyond the power of imperial 
majesty to shake him. A time-serrer would have yielded 
without a, struggle in a thing apparently so small. A man 
who did not know the truth, or did not prize it, would have 
surrendered it without compunction. But Basil would not : 
he would die rather, and the Church will be his debtor till 
time shall he no more. He knew the power, some have 
called it the omnipotence, of words ; his heroism was there- 
fore employed to prevent man from giving currency to one 
which embodied death, and in his case inflexibility became 
the highest virtue. Superstition all apart, he was a hero 
indeed. 

But no sooner had one trial terminated than another be- 
gan ; and we give one example more of Basil's heroic firm- 
ness. There was at Csesarea a widow, rich, and well-con- 
nected, whom one of the high officials of that city desired 
in marriage. He was both powerful and importunate, but 
she was determined to remain a widow, and, in the spirit of 
her day, sought ji sanctuary in the Church from the per- 
sistency or the persecution of that official. She was next 
demanded by the governor from Basil as the guardian of 
the sanctuary, but he refused to surrender one who had fled 
to him for an asylum, and pleaded the sacredness of her re- 
treat, fenced as it was by the laws of those times. The 
governor stormed, and sent officers to search for her whom 
he designed to make the victim of oppression. He even 
commanded Basil to appear before him as a criminal, and 
treated him there with violence and indignity. Amid 
threats and brow-beating, however, Basil was firm; he 



* Bad be been willing to oae tbe word biUH-watOit Instead of biio-owutt, (^ aUk$ 
aatwe^ for of Oe axme natoiOi moat of bii lofibrlogi migbt bare been escaped. 
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cottld suffer, but he would not do wrong; and once more 
lie testified the power of his decision. He himself escaped 
uninjured, and the person whom he so resolutely defended 
was also set free. In Basil's case, a calm judgment had 
acquired the power which belongs to strong passion — his 
decision for good and his fortitude in enduring were resist- 
less, and hence attacks against him recoiled upou their 
author, even though he were an emperor. 

But although he escaped from these troubles, Basil was 
soon plunged into ethers by his attempts to check the pre- 
vailing abuses of his Church. Into these matters, however, 
we do not enter here. He was accused of deserting the 
very cause of which he was the chief supporter ; and though 
assailed with rancor, he bore it all, knowing that the truth 
would triumph, and for three whole years he was mute, un- 
der some of the most violent of the charges which were 
advanced against him. The sharp arrows of bitter words 
which pierce not a few, were not much heeded by this man ; 
at least, he waited for the ^^ time to speak," though he some- 
times had occasion to doubt whether there was honesty to 
be found among the sons of men. For more than eight 
years did he thus struggle against keen opposition, that is, 
as long as he was Bishop of Csesarea. He tried to live so 
as to make the world better ; but his good was repaid with 
evil ; his love, often with persecution. All this, however, 
only added one name more .to the long roll of those who 
have persisted in dojng good to men in spite of themselves, 
and Basil's death came at last to soften the minds of many. 
They soon discovered what a father, or what a friend they 
had lost, and so great was the concourse at his funeral that 
several were crushed to death in the crowd. 

And such was one whom God raised up in a declining 
age, to help forward his cause on the earth. Basil, we have 
seen, was not superior to some of the corruptions of his 
day, but in other respects he was one of the heroes of the 
truth. He was perhaps the most learned man of his age, 
and had attained, one says, " the utmost empire in all polite 
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and useful learning." But though he laid it all, with him- 
aelf heside it, on the altar of truth, that did not free him 
from the life-long hattle, nay, it dragged him daily into the 
contest for the good against the evil, where all his force of 
character was needed to hear him up and on. Men of 
"stieled foreheads" chose to rise up against him, hut he 
fearlessly met them all. In his eloquence, one of his friends 
records, " he seemed to speak nothing but life." Men con- 
fessed they were overcome by his fascinating persuasiveness 
and his power, yet no temptation could bias him, as no 
danger could terrify. A minister of state, nay, the imperial 
master of*the Roman world, might assail Basil; but still 
be was steadfast, and triumphed. Though he had some- 
times to stand alone in defending the cause which he loved, 
he never prized it the less because few befriended it. And 
though humble, calm, and peaceful by nature, yet as strife 
was forced upon him, he manfully faced it — ^that is, he 
** earnestly contended for the faith which was once delivered 
to the saints" — and at last some of his very enemies were 
at peace with him. 

Nor was this calm but energetic man left without other 
rewards. While many assailed, not a few admired ; and so 
great was the veneration in which they held him that some 
weakly imitated even his bodily imperfections. His wasted, 
pallid looks, his gait, his sparing speech, his apparel, the 
Btyle of his home, in short, his life became the fashion to 
some. This was a tribute which he did not desire, but 
which his powers, his stroog-willed decision, and his heroism 
extorted. When men read his books against the errors of 
his age, they seemed to see the flames of Sodom reducing 
those errors to ashes, or the tower of Babel falling upon 
those who impotently attempted to build to^the skies. But 
eulogy apart, his actions are his best character, and these 
show him to have been bold, uncompromising, and fearless 
wherever the right was concerned. His life-work was to 
help to establish some of the truths which are at once most 
momentous to man, and yet most resolutely denied, as well 
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OS to retard the progress of some of the growing corrup- 
tions of his age; and whether we trace his first impressions 
and \im Bubi^eqaent decision to his mother Emmelia, or his 
grand mother, Maorina, or to both, the result is the same — 
Bnail the Orcat now stands ennobled till time shall be 
uo more, among those who were valiant for the truth — ^who 
did not con lit even their lives dear to them, that they might 
adviujce that cause which involves both peace on earth and 
glory in the heavens. Even one such man in an age is a 
gift t4j a wliole generation, nay, to all succeeding time — a 
model of intrepid decision, of love, and many graces. The 
m«rc fact, that some of his contendings were in defense lit- 
erally of a joiy proves how far-seeing as well as decided he 
was, Tho world would be better for learning that what is 
microscopic in man's opinion may be mighty or majestic in 
God's. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OOIiUMBA OP lONA. 

About A. D. 521. 

** Lo I darkneis and doabt are flylDg awaj ; 

Ko longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; 
80 breaka on the traveler, faint and astraj. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy in triumph deacending, 

And Nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom I 
On the cold cheek of Death smiles and rones are blending. 

And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." BcArm. 

Oolnmba's birth — ^His early choice— Abounding cormptlona— His boyhood— 
Leaves his native country— Arrives at Oronsay — ^Thon at lona— ^The Isle of tho 
Druids— Opposition to his landing— Open hostility— Yet firmly established in 
looa— His lifo-work commejices — Successes — His devotedness — ^The Scriptures cop- 
ied and spread— Hii ascendency— A missionary hero— Other institutions, Aber> 
Betky and elsewhere— France, Switserland, Germany, Italy, all visited— Tho 
ncret of his power— A mother's power— Tests — ^His illness and death— Conclusion. 

"Why are yoa so troubled?" said a Mohammedan oon« 
vert at Delhi to his weeping wife, when he was within a 
few minutes of his martyrdom, during the great Indian 
rebellion. "Remember Ood's Word and be comforted. 
Know that if you die, you go to Jesus. And if you are 
spared, Christ is your keeper. I feel confident that if any 
of our missionaries liye, you will all be taken care of, and 
should they all perish, yet Christ lives forever. If the 
children are killed before your face, 0, then, take care that 
you do not deny Him who died for us. This is my last 
charge : O, God help you I" 

Sach were among the last words of a modem martyr— of 
cue whose life of faith, and whose death of atrocity make 
it manifest that the truth of God is as quick, and his grace 
as mighty now, as they were eighteen centuries ago, and 
we are next to trace the history of one who had welcomed 
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tho faith which prompts sach devotion, and embodies it in 
doods, one who was as decided as that martyr in upholding 
and spreading the truth. He did not indeed die a martyr, 
but for half )a century and more he held his life in his 
hand, ready to surrender it rather than forego what his 
God had taught him to prize and to propagate. 

In the year 521 there was born somewhere in Ireland, a 
child who was destined to leave the impress of his mind for 
centuries upon the countries where his influence was known. 
It was CoLUM, better known as Columba, the son of Feid- 
limyd, the son of Fergus, and reputed the descendant of an 
Irish king. By his mother, he was connected with some 
of the early rulers of the western parts of Scotland, and 
was thus, according to tradition, related to the royalties of 
two kingdoms. But Columba was happiiy one of those 
who know that there is something to be won which is bet- 
tor than the crowns of earth. He had learned to weigh 
such things in the just balance, and when offered some posi- 
tion of honor or of wealth bySigbert, king of France, the 
devoted man was able to decline it, and say, "It is not 
right that one who has relinquished his own riches for the 
name of Christ, should^accept of the wealth of others," 
Ho had early caught the spirit of Moses when he sojourned 
at the court of Pharaoh, and made his choice between the 
shadow and the substance ; and prizing the cross of Christ 
more than royal blood, or a golden diadem, he resolved to 
devote his life to eternity and not to time. 

When Columba appeared among those who chose the 
better part, the Church of Christ was sinking fast into 
those corruptions which at length all but extinguished the 
heavenly light. It was the Church, and not the Savior, 
that was becoming the prominent object of man's confi- 
dence or regard. It was thd priest, and not the truth. It 
was forms and ceremonies, not the grace which came by 
Jesus Christ, that had become the hope or the religion of 
many in every land. Columba saw this, and, to a' consid- 
erable extent, escaped from the corruptions of his age. 
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There was superstition mixed up with his creed, and even 
in him we can trace the vitiating effects of the practices 
which were becoming rife. In many respects, however, he 
etontly resisted the growing corruptions. He became a 
light shining in a dark place, even a burning and a shining 
light, and it may exhibit the beneficial effects of religious 
decision, as well as illustrate an otherwise dark period of 
oar national annals, if we glance at the chief incidents in 
the life of this unwearied friend of truth — this man as 
prompt and decisive in action, as he was holy and grand in 
his aims. 

While still a boy, Columba obtained from one of his 
teachers the name of saint, and his youthful decision ap- 
pears to have been indeed remarkable, even though we make 
a krge allowance for the partiality of admiring biographers. 
The wild times, and the wild land in which he lived, helped 
to render him more and more decided in pressing along his 
chosen path, and his early zeal was whetted by a residence 
in the monastery of- Clon on the banks of the Shannon. 
While there, his mind was strongly turned toward the west- 
em parts of Scotland. He accordingly left his native coun- 
try, perhaps about his twenty-seventh year ; but even then 
his energetic character had stamped itself on all with whom 
he had held intercourse: indeed, his fame had already 
spread over a great part of Ireland, and he left behind him 
there some lasting traces of his power. 

It was not likely that one so prompt and so emphatic 
even in youth, as to resign the pomp or the power of roy- 
alty for the sake of doing good, would be long without an 
object on which to concentrate his energies, and Columba 
Boon found a congenial outlet for them all. Moved, we 
know not how, he resolved to visit his mother's native land, 
with the design, it is believed, of making the Gospel more 
extensively known in those parts. It was about the year 
563 that, after attempting to settle in Oronsay, he reached 
the island of lona, which had long been known as the isle 
of the Druids. It was in such lonely retreats along the 
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shores of oar island that those pagans practiced their 
bloody rites, and some remains of those ages still attest 
that lona was one of their asylums. Thither, at least, Co- 
lumba was conveyed in a frail bark formed of osiers cov- 
ered with the hides of wild beasts. His arrival took place 
in the year 564 or 565. He and his twelve friends, whose 
names are carefully preserved along with his own, found 
some of the Druids still existing there, and those fierce 
islanders employed both art and menace to prevent him 
from settling in lona — soon to become I-colm-kil, the island 
of Columns cell. The rude natives also resisted the mis- 
sionary on the adjoining mainland, and more than once en- 
dangered his life. The king, a Pict, further attempted to 
repress him. On one occasion a village, where ^Columba 
was resting for the night, was set on fire, and on another 
a savage rushed upon him with a spear, with the design of 
destroying him. But Columba had a mission: he toould 
perform it; and though, like all who would do good, he had 
to advance through antagonism to success, he did advance, 
till his zeal, his deVotedness, his prudence, and the truth 
which he taught, secured his triumph alike over the feroc- 
ity of the savage and the wiles of the Druids. The shores 
of lona became vocal at length with hymns to the glory 
of the Deliverer who came out of Zion to turn away iniquity 
from men. 

Such was the progress which Columba made, amid diffi- 
culties which would have caused less decided men to quail, 
that he sodn obtained a grant of the island from its Pictish 
king, and there laid the foundation of an influence which 
is scarcely yet exhausted. Indeed, we may question if any 
spot on the face of the earth, so insulated and sequestered, 
ever sent forth such streams of light, such showers of bless- 
ings, as did that lonely island; but let us notice how Co- 
lumba proceeded to lay the foundation for such results. 

First, in regard to his own deportment, he was resolute 
in carrying out the purposes of his youth. So devoted was 
ho that it is recorded he was ^^ second to none ailer the 
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apostles." He slept on the ground with a stone for his pil- 
low, to "keep the body under)" and though some of the 
results of the Papal superstition, then struggling for the as- 
cendaDt, might appear in certain of his doings, he shone 
coQspicuoua for his graces yet more than for his royal lin- 
eage. In season and out of season he was zealous in ad- 
vaDciDg what his heart was set upon, and in that work ^^ he 
prayed and read; he wrote and taught; he preached and 
redeemed the time." He visited from house to house, and 
BTen from kingdom to kingdom. The Pictish king, who 
had before been Columba's enemy, was converted, witlt 
many of his people. Manuscripts of the Scriptures and 
other books were conveyed to lona. A school of theology 
was founded there, and, erelong, a bright missionary spirit 
breathed over the place, the blessed result of one man's, 
devotion, his earnestness and energy in his great life-work, 
lona, in short, is fast becoming " the light of the Western 
world." A speck, scarcely visible above the surface of the 
8ea, is about to be made the Jerusalem of the West, for 
God on high had guided thither one man who was as reso- 
lute for eternity as others in general are for time. 

Nor is this very wonderful. Columba, we repeat, carried 
his energy of character into his devotion as well as his 
public life. Whatever he undertook, it was in a spirit of 
the meekest dependence. When starting on a journey he 
always* "took God with him." If he saw what was des- 
tined for the food of men, he paused to bless it as it passed, 
and a barn stored with grain was sure to draw forth the 
thanksgiving of this good man. In brief, by sea or by land, 
when meeting his friends, or when parting with them, every 
deed was consecrated by devotion. When he gave counsel 
to those who asked it, he never omitted what* alone could 
render his advice really profitable — namely, prayer to the 
Great Wisdom. Thus . guided by the truth of God, and 
firmly declining every counselor who opposed it, Columba 
walked in the light of Heaven. The way which he took 
was that of safety and assured triumph ; and if it be true 
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that he Bometimes added the night to the day in stadying 
revealed truth, we see in ^hat at once an illustration of 
Columba's character, and an , explanation of his success. 
He was a man of prayer, and, therefore, a man of power. 

It is often noticed that superstition lays its hand on ita 
victims at their birth, and never leaves them till they are 
in the grave — if possible, not even then. Popery, for ex- 
ample, takes its stand by the cradle of infancy, as well as 
haunts the bedside of the hoary-headed — nay, even beyond 
death, it does not relax its terrible grasp. And Hinduism, 
In like manner, enters into the very existence of a Hindu. 
He is so fenced round by it, that if he swerve from its iron 
laws, he is forthwith deserted by those who love him best. 
Father, mother, wife, child, brethren, all forsake him, or 
give him up as dead. To touch him, and still more to eat 
with him, is degradation — so completely is the whole man, 
body and soul, subject to that dire idolatry. Now, what 
superstition thus does for its victims, Columba tried to do 
in regard to truth. He sought to mix it up with all that 
he did. It was to him an all-pervading, ever-present influ- 
ence ; and is not that just, pure, and undefiled religion ? 

Or again, if we look for yet more exact details, they may 
be found in Columba's endeavor to spread the Scriptures 
of truth in the regions where he dwelt. Upon that the 
energies of his mind were intensely bent. There was no 
printing then, and no copy of the Word of God could be 
obtained, but such as had been copied by men's hands. 
ColumBa himself became a devoted copyist of Scripture, 
both that he might set an example, and that the words 
which make men wise might be more open to all. He 
transcribed, we read, no fewer than three hundred books 
with his owH hand, a work which may be said to exceed 
the labor of composing as many, of a certain class, in our 
day. To the end of his life this true philanthropist con- 
tinued thus employed, and, only a few hours before his 
death, he was engaged in copying the Psalter. In conse- 
quence of these and similar measures, bo great did the 
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inflaence of Columba at last become that princes were his 
fast allies. He was an arbiter in their disputes, and on 
one occasion was chosen to place the Scottish crown upon 
the head of Aidan. He, in short, was one of those who 
knew no fear that conld quell him, or no favor that could 
bribe him. His eager aim was to bring man's mind into 
contact with God's truth; that done, Columba felt that a 
heavenly influence was employed to promote a heavenly 
result, and no favorite occupation — neither his acquirements 
as a poet, nor his likings as a writer, were allowed to inter- 
fere with this master-object of his life. "Give thyself 
wholly to these things," was obeyed by Columba, if ever 
by any. 

And the plans of this man were as comprehensive as his 
firmness and decision in carrying them out were praise- 
worthy. He was one of those rare souls who win, or who 
awe all that come within the sphere of their influence, and 
who can use as instruments what other minds might en- 
coanter as enemies. Under the fostering care of such a 
man, lona became' so famous as a place for study, that 
youth from all parts resorted thither, many of whom, like 
himself, were employed in copying books, while, as the re- 
sult, Christian missionaries went forth to diffuse the light 
of heaven among the dark surrounding places. They not 
merely pervaded Scotland, but penetrated far into En- 
gland ; and if we bear in mind the age, the hinderances and 
trials of this man's lot, there is scarcely a greater wonder 
in the history of the past than the influence of lona under 
its great missionary Columba. 

But all humanizing influences, as well as those of litera- 
ture and religion, were employed. The orchards of the 
island produced abundance of fruit — the fields were cov- 
ered, and the barns were stored with grain ; and while we 
read of such things in such an age, and at such a place, 
skepticism begins to question. Is this not the creation of 
fancy instead of the reality of fact? Yet, all these were 
the undoubted result of the personal ascendency of one 

4 
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wise spirit eyermore seeking to promote the chief end of 
man. It is of such men that patriots are made, and 
whether it be to discover unknown shores, to tame savage 
hordes, or spread the hope of glory where the shadows of 
the second death prevail, the influence which went forth 
from Columba and his sacred isle was just what was re- 
quired ; he attempted great things and he succeeded. By 
firm determination on the one hand, and invariable gentle- 
ness on the other, ho made his strong will felt wherever 
his power was put forth. Often, amid his attempts to 
spread the light, he was thwarted by the ignorance, or re* 
polled by the coldness of those to whom he sought to do 
good. But as he did not live for man's smile, but God's, 
he could endure all things, and move calmly forward to 
fulfill his high embassy from Heaven. Severe against sin, 
but gentle to all besides, he held on his intrepid way till 
he saw the darkness of paganism superseded by the radi- 
ance of truth. 

And who, in our land of free thought, does not connect 
all this devotedness Vith the zeal which truth produced at 
lona? Its sages knew nothing of the more modern fig- 
ments of Eomanism, and would not submit to Rome. 
Prayers for the dead, midday tapers, auricular confession, 
and similar corruptions, were either utterly unknown or 
steadfastly resisted. It was the Bible and not the priest 
that was the light of that lonely isle, and with the bright- 
ness of the Aurora, but with far more than its steadfast- 
ness, did Columba and his companions spread the truth 
which they all loved so well. 

It is time, however, to gather up the fruits of this good 
man's labors. So bent was he on making the world better 
by his sojourn in it, that his hand was open as day to 
deeds of charity and compassion, and one who was at once 
so gentle in his affections, and so unflinching when the 
truth of God was concerned, left footprints behind him 
which it is eaay to trace. 

When death drew near, it found Columba copying the 
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Psalter. He had just written the words, " They that seek 
the Lord shall not lack any good thing," when he sud- 
denly paused. His work was nearly finished, and the last 
sentiment which he transcribed from the book which he 
loTed was true of his own life. The first aspect in which 
we may regard him is that of a great missionary hero. 
He knew what conld do good to a sin-laden world — the 
truth of Ood, and sought, with all his heart, to spread it. 
Like other God -sent men — the stars of the spiritual firma- 
ment, as th^ Savior is the sun — Columba's devotedness and 
zeal dispelled clouds of ignorance, and superseded despair 
by hope. In spite of incipient corruptions then creeping 
into the Church, he spread the light almost as untainted 
as when it issued from the great central Fountain. From 
the parent institution at lona others arose at Abernethy, 
Lochleven, St. Andrew's, Brechin, Dunblane, Kirkcaldy, 
Culross, Melrose, Inched, and elsewhere — each in its turn 
a center of influence for good — nay, far beyond these limits 
that influence is well known to have spread. Orkney felt 
it, and even in snowy Iceland traces of the ascendency of 
lona, its great missionary and his followers, were found. 
Different parts of the British Isles were thereby won to 
the truth. The Saxons of Northumberland, as well as the 
inhabitants of other places, felt the spell of that island of 
the West; and, not content even with such spiritual con- 
quests, missionaries went to the continent of Europe, where 
such was their activity that they were compared to hives 
of bees, or to a spreading flood — "From the nest of 
Columba these sacred doves took their flight to all re- 
gions," were the terms in which the dispersion was de- 
scribed. 

And even hoary hairs did not mitigate their ardor. One 
of the missionaries'set out for Italy when he was about 
seventy years of age, and another who. was to exert a wide- 
spread influence in England, could scarcely have left lona 
till his eightieth year. France, Switzerland, Qermany, and 
even Russia, are described as profiting by its school, and 
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fOftrcDly liny thing recorded in history could more clearly 
m:iiLifcst the supremacy of the moral over the material than 
the en He of Columba and his successors. It was a maxim 
with tliom not merely to enlighten, but, if possible, to plant 
nri inslLtution like their own, in order to perpetuate the 
Vil^ht; und Seckingen on the Rhine, Brisgau in the Black 
Forest, Warzburg in Thuringia, St. Gall in Switzerland, 
anil otlier places are mentioned among those to which the 
hallawin;^ power of truth was thus extended. It was, 
indeed^ ii goodly sight to see men issuing from their hum- 
ble abodes, built, perhaps, of turf, or of osiers, in that 
little i^^luud, and proceeding to the north, the south, the 
on.<(tj and the west, to spread the glad tidings which had 
ccnTio firmi heaven to earth, to guide men from earth to 
heav(M> ; and all this, we repeat, is to be traced up to the 
life, the example, th^ energy, and the faith of one self-de- 
nying man — 

" Slow, vtep by step, be won bis winding waj, 
And reached the top, and stood up victor there.** 

Tb» jMofica of lona, who refused to take liis place among 
the rojab and preferred a home among the ransomed, was 
ever the i^residing influence ; and had he grasped at the 
eartlily in preference to the heavenly, none of these things 
c*f>ukl have happened. Had he been content to cast in his 
lot with those who dwell in kings' palaces, his name might 
have been wrapped in perpetual oblivion twelve centuries 
ago. But Columba chose wisely; he decided to follow up 
his elini(e with firmness, and was able to found a school 
whence nuHsionarics and martyrs were to convey the richest 
gift of Heaven to thousands of their fellow-men. Not till 
about the year 1126 were the traces of Columba swept 
away by the rising tide of Popery. What he had estab- 
lished hud for some time, and at some places, been under- 
going a frnidual corruption, and the distinction between his 
system and that of Rome became fainter and fainter till, 
tibotit the time just specified, the latter triumphed. The 
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Cttldees, who were the religioas successors of Columha, 
were suppressed or compelled to lurk in dens and caves, to 
escape from the persecutions of that power which never yet 
was confronted with the truth with^t attempting to weaken 
or obscure it. But this noble Christian so far triumphed 
that his influence spread to many lands, and for four or 
five centuries " the memory of the just was blessed." 

But can we read ofT the secret of this man's success ? 
Taking our place by the little currah or wicker-boat which 
landed at lona about the year 563, contemplating the thir- 
teen men who stepped on shore from that crazy vessel, and 
tracing their leader down through several centuries and to 
many lands, can we explain his influence, or tell how Co- 
lumba became greater than a king ? He honored God, and 
that explains the whole. With singleness of aim and sim- 
plicity of confidence he took Heaven's truth for his, and 
then nothing is too great for man to dare or to accomplish. 
He believed that salvation was a fact, and, in the depths 
of that conviction, found impulses high and manifold to 
carry him through a thousand, perils, or to render him. de- 
cided amid a thousand enemies. It was the force of truth, 
then, that made Columba great. It was devotedness to it 
that made him repel mortal errors, yet love the souls 
whom these errors ruined. Calm and resolute as he was, 
the energy of conviction in that man's soul wrought like a 
passion, and the result was a deathless name to Columba 
here, and heaven made, sure to multitudes hereafter. 

We say that truth had the force of a passion, and yet 
he was calm and temperate in adopting the measures which 
were blessed to secure his moral triumphs. In selecting 
candidates for his missionary work, one of Columba's tests 
was to ascertain the character of their mothers. He 
wisely judged that if the truth which he loved so much 
had been ^arly planted in the heart, it would yet bear 
fruit; and when to that inquiry he added tests which he 
adopted to ascertain the aptitude and zeal of his mission- 
aries, we obtain one glimpse more of his sagacity, his do- 
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termination not to be thwarted in his high undertaking, if 
pains and prayer could prevent disappointment. In that 
spirit, and with these aims, so resolute yet so peaceful, did 
this devoted benefactor .of man live and labor till he was 
about seventy-seven years of age. He died on the 27th of 
June, 596. Superstitious biographers have narrated not a 
little that is fabulous concerning the close of Columba*8 
career. But dismissing such idle legends, we only notice 
that in dying he evinced the same unswerving devotedness 
to duty which had signalized him from the time when he 
withdrew from a palace to occupy a cell. At midiyght he 
resorted, as he was wont to do, to the church iTor prayer, 
and while there he was seized with the illness which term- 
inated his labors and his mortal life. He had led a life 
of unresting earnestness — a life which was, indeed, like one 
long hymn to God for all his blessings — and his last re- 
corded act partakes of the same character — it was a per- 
sistent imitation of Him who went about doing good, and 
who, in the last hour of mortal conflict, exclaimed, " Father, 
forgive them ] they know not what they do." 

Such, then, is the history of another zealous man, and 
by his grave, if he sleeps in his own chosen isle, we may 
exclaim — 

**. . . Th«7 go, th«7 triumph, fh«7 r«pow: 
Erewhile they fought and conquered." 

So great, indeed, was the power of Columba that he made 
his island-speck another Athens or another Tarsus. At 
the distance of more than twelve centuries, the thought of 
him and the effects which he produced extorted eulogies 
from one who was not much addicted to praise, but who 
exclaimed, '^That man is little to be envied .... whose 
piety does not grow warmer among the ruins of lona .... 
that illustrious island which was once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving bar-^ 
barians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the bless- 
ings of religion." 
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We haTe said little regarding the enconragement which 
lona gare to science, or the stimnlos to study which the 
example of its scholars supplied. Upon that subject some 
men may have entertained exaggerated notions, yet it would 
be difficult to oyercstimate the blessings which Columba 
imparted by his residence there. Greece is but a speck on 
the^map of the world, yet, from its territory, a thousand 
influences have gone forth to refine the sons of men while 
sun and moon endure. The Holy Land was but a narrow * 
strip not two hundred miles in length, and only a few 
leagues in breadth — from the Jordan to the Great Sea — 
yet has not that country been the theater of doings whose 
eftcts stretch into eternity, and will intensify the blessed- 
ness of the ransomed there ? And so of lona. By the un- 
tiring energies of one man, results were accomplished there 
over which all eternity will rejoice. The htghest authority 
in such matters . has said, '^ The Judaical sacerdotalism 
which was beginning to extend in the Church, found no 
support in lona. They had forms, but not to them did 
they look for life. It was the Holy Ghost, Columba main- 
tained, that made a servant of God. When the youth of 
Caledonia assembled around the elders on those savage 
shores, or in their humble chapel, these ministers of the 
Lord would say to them, 'The Holy Scriptures are the 
only rule of faith. Throw aside all merits of works, and 
look for salvation to the grace of God alone. Beware of a 
religion which consists of outward observances ; it is better 
to keep your heart pure before God than to abstain from 
meats. One alone is your Head, Jesus Christ.* " * 

Now all that began when Columba decided that what* 
ever others might do he would live for eternity ; and were 
such decision more common than it is, man would be more 
blessed, and the world less dark. It is not its stately 
ruins, it is not its fabulous library, it is not the tombs of 
forty-eight Scottish kings, of eight monarchs from- Norway, 

• M. D*AabigB«. 
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of four from Ireland, and one from France, wliom legend 
upon legend defltribes as buried there, that render this 
island illustrious. It is the fact that the indomitable Co- 
lumba made it his home, and the glory which has radiated 
thence is of the kind which never fades away. 

As we wander along the gloomy galleries of the catacombs 
near Kome, «ind try to recall the scenes which have been 
witnessed there — the misery endured, or the consolations 
' felt — strange memories rise up before the mind. The sense- 
less babble of attendant monks, or the disgusting spectacles 
got up by modern superstition, may repel for a time. But 
when the mind has become self-possessed in such a place, 
and has adjusted itself, like the pupil of the eye, to the 
medium around it, crowding recollections come up from the 
past : it is one of the scenes where mind signally asserts its 
superiority over the body. There some men became more 
bold and decided for truth, while ctowd» in the daylight 
world above were thirsting for their blood. There one ut- 
terance of Him whose words were spirit and life, separated 
men from the perishing, as if by a great gulf, and nerved 
them to endure till even persecution grew weary. There 
many were " laid to sleep in Jesus," many found death the 
birth-moment of eternal life, and rose triumphant above all 
the agonies which malignity could inflict. Now, how blessed 
the resurrection of such men 1 How different the scene 
amid which they will awake from that amid which they 
" fell asleep r' But, over the whole world, there will be a 
similar resurrection, and lona will, doubtless, send forth 
not a few to take their place among the white-robed. And 
will such a place be mine f The resurrection of the saved ? 
or the resurrection of the lost? 
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*' And when recording History dbplayi 
Teats of renown, though wrooght In ancient dayi ; 
Telia of a few stout hearts that fought and died, 
Where duty placed them, at their country's side; 
The man that is not moved with what he reads — 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds- 
Unworthy of the bleninga of the brave, 
Is base in kind, and bom to be a slaTe." Cowpsb. 

His birth — ^HIs studies — And flrst work— His purposes— The Influence of Wick- 
UflP— HoBs's difficulties increase, and his firmness— He is summoned to appear be- 
fore the Pope— Indulgences— Hubs is laid under the ban of Borne — He retires from 
Prague— His writings— His reeolution — Returns to Prague — Proceeds to Oon- 
stance— His treatment there— Imprisonment in Oastle of Gottleben— His trial— 
His deportment — ^His d^rt^dation — And death. 

Some of the fairest scenes in nature have been rendered 
revolting by association with buman ferocity or vileness. 
Tbe lake and city of Constance belong to that class. Few 
can visit tbat moldering city, wbicb now contains only 
about an eigbtb part of tbe population wbicb it counted 
in tbe fifteentb century— 5,300 instead of 40,000— witbout 
admiring tbe calm beauty of tbe present, and lamenting 
the atrocities wbicb stain its past. 

JoHX Hixss, a reformer before tbe Reformation, and tbe 
martyr of Constance, was born on tbe 6tb of July, 1369. 
His birthplace was Hussinetz, a village of Bohemia. His 
parentage was humble, and his early toils and privations 
formed the school in wbicb be was trained for future bard- 
ships and sufferings. He studied at the University of 
Prague ; and some of his teachers were men somewhat in 
advance of their age. In tbe year 1396 Huss received bis 
master's degree, and began to lecture in bis university in 
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1398. In 1400 be was appointed Confessor to the Qneen 
of Bohemia ; and in 1401 h^ became President of the pbil- 
odopbical faculty of Prague. Tbe corruptions of bis day, 
especially among tbe Romisb priestbood, early suggested 
deep tbougbts to tbis ardent man, and be found a few wbo 
were like-minded witb bimself among tbose wbo resided at 
Prague. Some of tbese entered into an arrangement for 
spreading trutb as purely as it was tben known ; Huss was 
cbosen tbeir preacber, and tbere, in a place appropriately 
called ^* Betblebem," or tbe House of Bread, be ^^refresbed 
tbe common people witb tbe bread of boly preacbing." 
Tbe impression wbicb be produced was profound. A fer- 
Tent love, a boly life, glowing appeals, and a gentle man- 
ner, all belped to make bim a master in grace, but soon 
brougbt bim into collision witb dark, medieval minds. He 
came into close contact witb tbe people's wants on tbe one 
band, and tbe worse tban wortblessness of tbe reigning su- 
perstitions on tbe otber; and a nature already ardent and 
intrepid became more ardent and intrepid still. It is the 
early decision of John Huss that no corruption shall be 
spared. False miracles, unholy lives, witb all tbe lying 
vanities of that age, shall be swept away, if by any right 
means be can free bis fellow-men from bonds. 

Here, then, is another decided and heroic man wbo baa 
entered tbe ranks of tbe friends of truth. He will have 
much to do and much to endure — ^bis patron will become 
bis persecutor, and bis friends will cast bim out — if be is to 
assail tbe corruptions of tbe year 1400. But Huss was not 
tbe man to be damped by danger. His only inquiry was^ 
What is duty ? be will do it at all hazards, and let us con- 
sider bow ; lor in considering it, we see another example 
of tbe need of heroic decision in a world like ours, if man 
would really benefit his brother man. 

Huss, tben, attacked tbe lying wonders of bis Church 
witb withering power, and exposed them with merciless 
honesty. He took bis appeal to tbe eternal standard — 
God*s — in every disputed case. Pilgrimages bo belped to 
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put down. With Augustine to guide his stadies, and Wick- 
liff to quote in the pulpit, he waxed holder and bolder; 
and as a close connection then existed between England 
and Bohemia — for a princess of the latter was married to 
Richard II — ^he was encouraged and countenanced by those 
who resorted from Oxford and elsewhere to Prague. As 
early as the year 1391, the Bohemian reformer was study- 
ing the works of the great Englishman of that age ; and 
all these things helped to urge him forward in the path in 
which he resolved to move. An archbishop might thwart 
him, and try to put him down. A whole university might 
oppose some of his measures. WickliflTs books \might be 
burned, and loud remonstrances be heard. As a result, 
students, variously estimated at from 5,000 to 44,000, might 
forsake the university of Prague. But unmoved by such 
commotions, Hubs went boldly forward. He wished the 
truth of God to be paramount in his native land, and nei- 
ther priest nor potentate could stay his resolute endeavor. 
Firm, yet gentle— decided, yet calm — ho was not to be 
daunted by any mortal power, and he thus became the fit 
harbinger of a spiritual revolt from an oppression which 
was both dark and grinding. 

But intrepid as he was, Huss needed all his intrepidity. 
One of his iriends was first thrown into prison, and then 
banished for his boldness ; and Huss had to appeal to the 
archbishop, the chief agent in the persecution. <^ What is 
this,'' he cried, *Hhat men stained with innocent blood — 
men guilty of every crime — shall be found walking abroad 
with impunity, while humble priests, who spend all their 
efforts to destroy sin, .... are cast into dungeons as her- 
etics, and must suffer banishment for preaching the Gospel ?'* 
But Hubs will soon have other reasons for indulging such 
righteous indignation. He has entered the arena to con- 
tend against the corruptions of the clergy, and he must 
suffer — he must die. What else could any man expect, 
who dared to preach that Rome was the seat of Antichrist, 
and that her priests were too often a blot and a disgrace ? 
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This eager advocate for trnth was silenced, tliat lie might 
no longer mislead the people ; and the auihoritj of a Papal 
boll was the pretext WtckliflTs books were burned by the 
Archbishop of Prague, Hubs all the while opposing that 
step with all his might, **Such burning," he said, "never 
removed a sin^e sin from the hearts of men ;" and as that 
was now the chief end of hb labors, the violent proceeding 
of his enemies pained, without, however, repressing him. 
Having taken his stand avowedly on the authority, the ex- 
ample, and the word of "The Truth," this decided man 
grew more and more resolute from day to day. Fighting 
with worldly men for a pure revelation, Huss had solemnly 
to say, " .... I avow it to be my purpose to defend the 
truth which God has enabled me to know, and especially 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures, even to death." .... 
"And if the fear of death should terrify me, still I hope 
in my God, and in the assistance of the Holy Spirit, that 
the Lord himself will give me firmness." The deep pre- 
sentiment of death was long rooted in his mind, as if he 
had felt assured that he could not both hold the truth 
which saves and be tolerated by men who were ignorant of 
its power^ or sought to extinguish its light 

But matters at length reached a crisis. Cardinal Otto di 
Colonna was empowered to try the case of Huss, who waa 
summoned to appear before the Pope at Bologna; and all 
Bohemia was roused by that step. The future martyr was 
not permitted to go— it would have been to sacrifice his 
life. Meanwhile Queen Sophia used her influence on his 
behalf. The king wrote to the Pope and the Cardinal in 
his favor. He demanded liberty for Huss to preac*h, and 
insisted that all actions against him should cease, so that 
for a while the persecution was staid. But at last Huss 
was pronounced a heretic ; and now he is one stage nearer 
to Constance and the funeral pile. On the way, however, 
he could exclaim, " Where I see any thing at variance with 
the doctrines of Christ, I will not obey, though the stake 
were staring me in the face." That was his maxim all 
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tibrongh life; and in sncb an age snch heroism in sncli a 
cause was the harbinger of death. 

At one stage of these life and death struggles, Hnss had 
to do battle against a whole theological faculty ; and that 
and similar contests trained him to a boldness and decision 
which was constantly growing. But he had now to sep- 
arate, for the truth's sake, from friends whom he had prised 
through life. His pathway, indeed, is gradually becoming 
more narrow, as well as more rough — he is one of those 
who must often walk alone. The hateftil things called In- 
dulgences were now attacked by him in public disputations. 
Declinbg to make the Church supreme, Huss placed him-* 
self on ^* the immovable foundation, the corner-stone, .... 
our Lord Jesus Christ,'' and is accordingly in unconscious 
collision with the whole Komish system. His pleading was 
in direct opposition alike to its creed and its practice ; and 
he was either a manrelously-bold or a marvelously-ignorant 
man, thus to throw himself across the path of a proud 
mortal who claimed to be higher than the Highest. The 
bull of the Pope regarding Indulgences was publicly burned 
at Pn^e, after being paraded through the city in an in- 
decent procession. Huss had a queen for one of his dis- 
ciples, and an adherence of nobles, knights, and others, 
who were counted by thousands; but such boldness as his 
could not be much longer endured, and he must first suffer, 
and then die. 

About this period some of his friends were condemned to 
death because they objected to Indulgences, and Huss took 
up their cause. He hastened to the Senate House, and 
pleaded for the three condemned men. He made their 
danger his own, and declared that he, the teacher, not 
they, the disciples, should die. In spite of his efforts, and 
in violation of promises given that no blood should be 
shed, hia three friends were hurried to execution ; and what 
could be the result of that step, but a more intense antag- 
onism, a more resolute decision? On a subsequent occa^ 
tton, acoordingly, Huss appeared before the king and hia 
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Council, to defend what be reckoned the right. He offered, 
with characteristic ardor, to be bound to die at the stake 
if he did not make good his yiews, provided hb eight op- 
ponents would do the same. But all other struggles were 
soon merged in the great conflict with Rome itself. The 
Pope had determined to put down Huss, and he was ex- 
communicated with the most terrible of Papal forms. If 
he did not submit in twenty days, the ban was to be pro- 
claimed against him in all churches: all who harbored him 
were to be laid under an interdict, and Huss himself was 
to be burned according to law. She who has often been 
drunk with the blood of the saints is surely preparing 

to lap I 

parties in power now assembled to seize Huss and de- 
molish his church, as they were ordered to do. But the 
measure was too bold. " They feared the people,'^ and for 
a time he escaped. He appealed from Borne to " the one 
incorruptible, just, and infallible judge, Jesus Christ;" and 
this he boldly announced from his pulpit, though at the 
time no sacraments could be administered, no burial per- 
mitted, no Church function performed in Prague, owing to 
the pressure of the ban against him. Attempts were made 
to heal the breach, but in vain, for Huss was not to be 
swayed by any thing but the Word of God. Strong be- 
hind that breastwork, he resisted a Papal interdict, the royal 
urgency, and all the pleadings of the officials of Bome. 

The King of Bohemia had urged Huss to leave Prague 
for a time, in the hope that peace might thus be restored. 
He complied, and, like Luther in the Wartburg, in the 
Castle of Kozi-hradek wrote some of his most important 
works. Never was more determined courage displayed by 
any man in similar circumstances than by Huss in that 
casUe. In spite of danger, he drew the line between Christ 
and Antichrist more broadly than ever, and though he was 
only erecting his own scaffold, or heaping up fagots to 
consume himself, he did not flinch from following wher- 
ever he was led by trurlh. He is m^ing it plainer and 
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plainer how the world mast he won to God if it is ever 
won at all. 

Hugs has hitherto heen led by a way which he scarcely 
knew. He had no purpose to cause a disruption in the 
Bomish Church; yet he is every day drifting nearer and 
nearer to that result, and must soon be confronted with her 
terrific powers, leagued to crush him and his cause. So 
clear are his views upon many points, and so bold his mode 
of presenting them, that we are saddened by the thought 
that so little progress has been. made during the past four 
hundred years, in developing the right idea of the Church, 
beyond what Huss had reached. But having reached it, he 
calmly and intrepidly took up his ground. ^^ I will resist 
to the death," he vowed, ^^all agreement with falsehood. 
Let the world How on as the Lord permits it to flow; a 
good death i9 better than a bad life. One ought never to 
sin through fear of death," and that defiant speaker will 
soon be put to the proof. Yet in the prospect he remained 
unruffled. "I assure you," he wrote to a friend, "that 
persecution would not trouble me .... if my sins did 
not." Indeed, the whole demeanor of this intrepid man is 
such as to strike a reflective mind with awe, at the sight 
of so much calmness' amid such agitations — such decision 
amid so much that might have overwhelmed him. 

From his hiding-place Huss often went abroad, and 
preached to the crowds who flocked to hear him ; but the 
Council of Constance is now at hand, for we are referring 
to the year 1414, and he is to proceed thither under a safe- 
conduct from Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, with the 
assurance that if he could not submit to the decision of 
the Council, the Emperor would send him back unharmed 
to Bohemia * This was an opportunity for which Huss had 
longed. He would now, he thought, deliver his message 
and uphold the truth before assembled potentates, and pro- 

* It ihoald be careiViUy obsenred here, that the Emperor gnamnteed to Hiue a 
■afe joarney both to Constance and from it. Tho words of the document are: 
**1It «1 tranaire, stare, morari, redire lebere permittatis.** 
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oeeded to Prague to prepare for the Council. He there 
publicly oballenged all^ his opponents to convict him of 
error if they could, and proved that he was valiant for the 
truth as long as he was free. 

Hubs set out for Constance on the 11th of October, 1414, 
with two faithful knights to protect him by the way. Even 
in Germany he was ' cordially welcomed by many. He 
courted opportunities of making known his views, and at 
Nuremberg, in particular, he enjoyed such an opportunity 
to the full. He reached Constance on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, where his enemies were busily employed, and he was 
speedily posted as a vile heretic ; indeed, it was soon made 
plain that if he was a bold, intrepid man, he needed it all. 
Officials from the Pope, who was then at Constance, de- 
sired him, as an interdicted priest, to abstain from the 
Chttr<)h services ; but he would not compromise his liberty, 
and declined to comply. Had he chosen even to equivo- 
cate, he might have escaped; but Huss was not the maa 
to trim. Such a course was formally proposed to him ; but 
though he was far from being buoyed up by false hopes, he 
resolutely and without hesitation declined all underhanded 
puggOHtions: he would uphold the truth, but that was all 
that he would do. *^ I fear nothing,'' he said ; " for I hope 
that after a great conflict will ensue a great victory, and 
after the victory a still greater reward to me, and a still 
greater discomfiture to my enemies." 

Huss was not kept long in suspense. He sought various 
opportunities of proclaiming his views, but these were all 
denied him. Intrigue and cunning devices were employed 
to deprive him of the privilege — and moreover, on the 28th 
of November, he was made a close prisoner. His enemies 
had endeavored to entrap him, but that was resisted by hb 
friends, and he himself at length determined to accompany 
the cardinals and others who had come on the treacherous 
errand. He dared any thing when truth was at stake, and 
consented to place himself in their hands. 

He was now confined under the care of men-at-arms* 
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Insults began to be heaped npon bim, and one of bis ikith- 
fnl knigbts hastened to the Pope in the vain hope of secur- 
ing the liberty of his friend. But for eight days Huss was 
kept in durance, and on the 6th of December was thrown 
bto a filthy dungeon, the victim of insult after insult 
The Emperor interposed, indeed, and threatened to free 
him by force, but the power of the Church soon awed the 
Emperor, and the prisoner's trial must begin : he will need 
all his firmness now — in truth, he is already condemned. 
" Let the Lord Jesus be my Advocate, who also nili soon 
be your Judge,'' was one of his first appeals to his perse- 
cutors, when he saw that his case was foreclosed. En- 
feebled by a fever caught in his- fetid prison, and other- 
wise ailing, the heroic man might have succumbed. It was 
feared, indeed, that he would die in his dungeon, and yet, 
BO remorseless were the men into whose hands he had 
fi^len, that he had to prepare his defense in fetters I Never 
did he appear before any of his accusers without being as- 
sailed in the harshest terms; and, though he often prayed 
for these bitter enemies, it was not easy to subdue his 
ardent nature and quietly submit to be ignominiously as- 
sailed. His expressed resignation, however, was nearly 
perfect, while the certainty of the final triumph of truth 
made him brave. He would subject his' mind to no tram- 
mels. He would submit to no base conditions. He pro- 
tested against the whole proceedings of the Council, and 
took his stand once more upon the rock of truth. ^^The 
Law of Christ " was the rule which he avowed, and gloried 
in, however men might hate him, or hunt him to death. 

It is well known that the Pope fled at last from Con- 
stance, and when Huss subsequently fell into the hands of 
the bishop, he was removed in chains to the castle of Grottle- 
ben. By night and day he was kept chained there, and all 
was done that was likely to bow down, or to break the un- 
daunted man. But though one form of disease after another 
assailed him, no wavering thought was harbored, no waver- 
ing word escaped: all his sorrows only led him deeper and 
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deeper into the tniUi wliich he prued bo well, and, in the 
lace of CTOwdingr dangers, his resolntion actually became 
nore and more fixed and heroic. 

The cmel mockerj of justice at Constance was carried on 
by tribunal af^er tribunal ; but the victim was steadfast and 
unmorable. Now gleams of hope broke forth for him and 
his friends, and then darkness gathered round them once 
more; but Huss found one thing unchanging, the word of 
his God — and when the Council met in the Franciscan con- 
Teni, which had become the martyr*s prison, formally to 
try his case, they cruelly attempted to prejudge the matter 
without hearing him at ail. But the £mperor interfered, 
and Huss appeared before them, ready to retract whatever 
was contrary to Scripture, but whenever he attempted to 
plead, a savage outcry arose around, till the voice of truth 
was drowned in the din. On the 7th of June he stood 
forth the second time before the Council, but it was a 
wrangle rather than a solemn trial, for Huss would not 
abate one jot of his convictions, except as the -Scnptures 
condemned them. Cardinal and bishop, prince and chan- 
cellor, might assail him. In some cases, his statements as 
to the Redeemer's supremacy might be received, as they 
were, with laughter and scorn, but the victim was still un- 
ahaken. 

On the 8th of June, his third examination took place, 
but it was another wrangle marked by bitter persecution on 
the one side, and corresponding firmness on the other. 
Huss was told, at the close, that if he would suppliantly 
submit and retract opinions which he declared he never 
held, his judges would be Ienient-H>therwi8e, his danger 
was obvious. He was thus asked to confess his errors, to 
swear that he would never more preach them, and publicly 
recant; but he constantly refused such terms, unless he 
were convicted by the Word of God. Even the Emperor 
pleaded with him to yield ; his judges also urged him, and 
professed a desire for his escape; but he was not to be 
moved, and must therefore hasten back to his cell, an out- 
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oast heretic in chains. If he would recant, he would he 
permitted to live — ^but little more, for imprisonment for life 
was to be his lot. But little did those judges know either 
the man whom they held in their grasp, or the principles 
and the power which bore him up. He could die, but he 
could not be any thing but a true man, and loyal to Him 
who is the truth. In the pulpit, in prison, in chains, be- 
fore kings and prelates, as well as among his friends, that 
truth was Huss's rock and fortress. An Emperor's safe- 
conduct was found to be a worthless thing, and "trust not 
in princes " was a portion of the Word of Qod which Huss 
learned thoroughly to understand. Though unshaken still, 
he must now prepare to die, and such unflinching firmness 
amid so much that was fitted to daunt, or to bewilder, can 
be ascribed only to one origin, and that a heavenly one. 
On the other hand, the Jesuitism, and the absence of com- 
mon honesty in some who urged Buss to recant, indicate 
too plainly into what evil hands he had fallen. And was 
it not strange that that yery Council deposed its demigod, 
the Pope, shut him up in prison, and treated him more 
contumeliously than Huss had ever done ? " The head is 
out off; the earthly Gh>d is in chains, accused of sin ; the 
fi>untain is dried up ; the sun is eclipsed ; the heart torn 
out . . . ." Such was the language of Huss ; and was he 
wrong in seeking to reform a system presided over by such 
a head, or supported by such members ? 

It was with unruffled self-possession that Huss gave him- 
self to martyrdom. As he had never abandoned the Romish 
Church, he calmly engaged in its functions preparatory to 
his death, and even chose for his confessor one of his most 
envenomed persecutors. Indeed, som^ touching scenes were 
witnessed in his prison — he unshaken — his friends, his very 
enemies weeping like womanhood beside him. Deputation 
after deputation visited him — one of them from the Em- 
peror himself — and recantation was constantly the burden 
of their pleading. But Hubs would not recant except upon 
conviction ; and oil the 6tb of July he appeared once more 
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before the Coancil, where the Emperor was present on h^ 
throne. Many of the judges were Huss's bitter personal 
enemies, for as he had assailed the measureless corruptions 
of their order, that was an unpardonable sin. Besides, 
history is careful to tell that bribery was largely employed 
to make sure of his destruction — ^and now the last act of 
the dark tragedy has arrived. No further defense was per- 
mitted to Huss, yet he uttered one solemn appeal — "O, 
Christ, whose word is by this Council publicly condemned, 
I appeal to thee anew — ^to thee who, when thou wast ill- 
treated by thine enemies, didst appeal to thy Father, and 
didst commit thy cause to that most righteous Judge, that 
we, following thy example, might, when oppressed by in- 
justice, take refuge in thee." Once and again he prayed 
for his enemies. Being clothed in his priestly robes, he 
was stripped of them by seven bishops, while he still per- 
sisted in holding fast his convictions, except as the truth 
of Ood could be shown to condemn them. << We give over 
thy soul to the devil," were the atrocious words of his per- 
secutors; and his rejoinder was, ''I commend my soul, 
Christ Jesus, into thy hands, as it was by thee redeemed." 
The mask of his tonsure was next removed, and that with 
great cruelty. A cap daubed over with the figures of 
demons was then placed on his head, and thus the heroic 
martyr of Bohemia was led forth to be burned in the name 
of religion. 

At the place of execution Huss prayed, and often re- 
peated the words, "Into thy hands, Lord, I commit my 
spirit." When compelled to rise from his knees, he still 
appealed to the Savior, and prayed for ".a strong and 
steadfast soul" to endure that shameful death. He de- 
clared that he willingly wore his chains for Christ who 
wore yet heavier bonds, even after he was placed at the 
stake, and had actually been surrounded by fagots. With 
his last breath be repelled a temptation to recant, and 
when the fire was kindled he began to sing with a loud 
voice, <' Jesus, son of the living God, have mercy upon 
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me." When be was repeating the words for the third time, 
his Yoioe failed ; he was stifled by the flames, and soon re- 
duced to ashes. These ashes were cast into the Rhin^-like 
WicklifTs into the Swift — and one witness more is under 
the altar on high — 

** la there • God in heaTen T A great white throne T 
Shall tmth yet triumph? Shall 4he first be laitT 
Then, Hum, for glory wait : A ehall thee own / 

Whoee flaihing Jutice ihall thy bntcherB blast." 

Thus perished one of the noblest who ever walked onr 
world. The measnre of light which he had reached conld 
not be tolerated by Romanism, and potentate and priest 
imist therefore combine to extingnish that light. They 
did not, however, succeed. Oppression might persecute 
Huss, and priestly hatred might hurry him to the stake, 
but the intrepid man continued to be zealously affected in 
a good thing in spite of all assailants, and laid his life at 
last a noble and a iree-will offering on the altar of truth. 

Nor can we have any difficulty in gauging the unbend- 
ing decision of this man's steadfast soul. First, he rose 
up undaunted against the corrupt practices of hb age and 
Church. Secondly, he resisted unchristian power in every 
form, from that of royalty down to superstition, when truth 
took hold of his conscience. Thirdly, he declined to be 
silenced even by the ban of a Pope, and that at a time 
when nations quaked before it. Fourthly, he withstood the 
repeated solicitations of an Emperor. Fifthly, he con- 
fronted a whole Council of Churchmen clamoring for his 
blood. Sixthly, he braved all their anathemas, and clung 
to the truth. Lastly, he faced the fire, and the stake, and 
death, and his case is another proof of God's mighty power. 
It tells what even weak man may become when the truth 
of Grod is his guide, and the Son of Ood his strength. 
Huss asserted what he never oould enjoy in the Church of 
Rome ; namely, liberty of conscience ; but he manfully up- 
held what he claimed, at the price of his blood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WILLIAM TYNDALB. 

A. D. 1484-1535. 

** Who brought the lamp that with awaking beami 
Diip«lled tby gliHiiu, aud broke away thy dreami? 
Tradition now drcn«i>it and worn-out. 
Babbler of ancl»nl (KU1««, leaves a doubt. 
But eUU light rt^at hod tUoe. . . . 

But Rome with eorceriee and magic wand ^ 

Soon raised a cloud that darkened every land, 

And thine wae nmothered in the stench and fog 

Of Tiber's marshes and the Papal bog." Cowpbr. 

Ttie Bible— William Tyndalc— Ascendency of Bome--Oloucestenkire— Stinch- 
comb— Oxford and Oambridge— Little Sodbury— Tyndaie's mission— His debates — 
Vitod to answer for his opinions— Removes to London — Preaches— Goes abroad — 
llambnnc— Translations— Denounced at Canterbury and in London— Cologne- 
Alarm of hvresy— PrMs stopped— He flees to Worms — Prints— His motivea— Books 
landed in Kii|i)i»nd—Intcniioted—Burn(Ml— Persecution— Search on the Continent — 
Tyndale wiH*k« the fhster— Fleee to Marburg— Patrick Hamilton— Strenuous eflbrta 
to seise Tyudale— Uls labors incn^aso— John Fryth— Tyndale entrapped— Imprln- 
o&od— Strangled and burned at Vilvorde — His character and achievements. 

It is computed that at least three thousand copies of th9 
Word of God are printed in this land every lawful day 
throughout the year ; about three hundred every hour, or 
about five every minute. Twelve seconds thus suffice to 
print a Bible — the volume which may be wafted on the 
wings of emigration to the banks of the Mississippi in the 
Wosty or the Ganges in the East — to the shores of Lake 
Ontario, or the Isles of the Pacific — ^to the interior of Af- 
rica, or now even beyond the wall of China; in a word, 
Any where from the rising of the sun to where he sets. 

Was it, then, always so ? Has the Bible been at all times 
so accessible? Nay, there was a time when millions who 
professed a form of our faith had never seen the Word of 
iiod. It was carefully withheld from them as "poison," 
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jast as it continaes to be from millions still. A dark su- 
perstitioD sealed up that Book which would at once, as if 
by a flash of light, annihilate all human corruptions. They 
are doomed by it to destruction ; and hence, in self-defense, 
men silence or seal up what has come to shed the light of 
heaven on the dark places of the earth. 

But a man was raised up to break both the silence and 
the seal, to spread abroad the perfume of the precious ala- 
baster box, and we are about to trace the career of that 
man from his birthplace to his stake. He was indomitable 
in resolution, powerful in speech, enterprising in spirit, and 
Dot to be repressed or turned from his purpose by the 
frown of the persecutor, or even the terrors of death. 

William Ttndalk was bom about the year 1484, when 
Borne was ascendant in this island ; for though Wickliff and 
his followers had greatly disturbed the followers of the 
Pope, no effectual check had been given to a system whose 
beginning, whose middle, and whose end is death. So far 
from being curbed, the agents and upholders of Rome were 
never more bold than about the period now mentioned. 
Uoder Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey, the Papacy may 
be said to have been enthroned in England : Rome was en- 
riched from this country, and the Popes deemed England 
*^a garden of delight, an unexhausted well." Romish 
priests farmed out the one, they poisoned the other, and 
kept the nation, financially and religiously, in a condition 
akin to serfdom. The Annate, or first-fruits payable by all 
ecclesiastics, eked out the Papal exchequer. There was the 
appeal to Rome, and the dispensation from it — with the In- 
dulgence, the Legantine levy, the mortuary, the pardon, 
the Ethelwolfs pension, the Peter's pence for every chim- 
ney that smoked in England, the pilgrimage, the tenth, be- 
sides the sale of relics and other trash from Rome, all tax- 
ing at once men's means and their conscience, all pressing 
upon them from birth, baptism, and the cradle, to the 
sick-bed, the moment of death, the grave, and even the 
eternal world. 
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At ane example, we ihaj point to Gloacestersbire 
Woroectonliire u iHc very center of Popish iDiueoco, be- 
OAiite thej were then amoog tbe ricbest regioas io tbo laod. 
From Ui© year 1497, to tbe year 1534^ the bishops who 
ruled there were all Italiaod — four of that Dattoa in un- 
broken successioQ there extorted wealth, and bore it off to 
Romo. And not merely mm wealth extorted — It waa doDO 
iu t manner which aus^meDted erime, which degraded men, 
and tamed the realm of England into a match for Italy 
limit in eorniptiun. There was, in tmth^ a bounty offered 
upon erim* by iho faetUty with which pardon could be 
purehuwd, 

A man waa needed, then, to resist these agencies of death* 
He mual be at once daring and prompt* gentle and wise — 
awing by the one, attracting by the other; and exactly 
HUcU a man appeared. In France, Lefevre ; in Switzerbndr 
ISuingH; in Qermany, Luther — had arisen and begun to 
break the upcll of Home^ and one Ukeoiiinded with them 
aroae in Kugland. II i» native county, it has been said, 
** had falUni like a ripe fig into the month of the eater," 
iin Italian bishop; and just while things were at the worst 
or the darkcat^ William Tyndale was bom at Stincbcomb, 
or more probably at North Nibley, within the Hundred of 
Ilerkely, Wxi^ origin and parentage it is somewhat difficult 
to tmco with proei^iou^ nor does our purpose require it. 
Khough tt) know that at the set time be appeared, and hia 
eivming r^aliied in a nobtcr sense than the monkish saying 
meant^ that God was in Gloucesten^hire. Efforts have beea 
made to connect William Tyndale with some of tbe noblea 
of our land; but hh truest patent is to be sought in hia 
work. His forefathers had taken part in the wars betweem^ 
the houses of York and Lancaster ; but we need not trace 
bis tineage: it is with himself we have to do; and we shall 
Ibrthwith find that he was precisely a man for his times, at^ 
^nee acted on by them and acting upon them in return. Htt 
^as, indeed^ a hero of the highest type, for why should' 
^^at title be reserved for warriors alone ? The truth has its^ 
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Heroes as well as the sword, and Tjndale was one of 
them. 

He was educated at Oxford, where he began hb Scrip- 
taral studies, and not merely welcomed the truth in some 
degree himself, bat, moreover, instructed others in the more 
excellent way. True, he had to stand alone and unfriended, 
but, in the right sense, he was self-upheld and self-guided, 
a man of inflexible perseverance from his youth up, and 
needing it all. His zeal, however, soon carried him in ad- 
Tance of Oxford toleration. He was in consequence ex- 
posed to danger, and removed to Cambridge, where he 
resided for some time ; but had to flee from it as he had 
previously done from Oxford. Competent judges pronounce 
his attainments in Grreek and Hebrew to have been just 
Quch as were required to fit him for translating the Scrip- 
tures. Altogether, Tyndale was in advance of his age ; he 
was marking the signs of his times — ^at least from the year 
1517, when he lectured at Oxford, and had to leave it for 
his opinions — so that he unconsciously walked abreast with 
Luther and others in the mighty work of rescuing the na- 
tions from that incubus which pressed them down to the 
second death — the superstition of Rome. He retired from 
the universities, and became for a time tutor at Little Sod- 
bury, where he diligently pursued his chosen career. 

And what was it? What was the master object of this 
man's life ? He was one of those energetic men who are as 
sure to leave their mark upon their age as the seal is sure 
to impress the molten wax. What, ttfen, was the special 
direction which the energies, the decision, and the inflexible 
perseverance of Tyndale had taken? It was to translate 
the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, into English. 
He had marked at.Sodbury and elsewhere how the people 
were kept in ignorance of the truth, as he himself had had 
to abandon Oxford and Cambridge on account of the dis- 
coveries which shed light upon his mind. At the mansion 
where he resided, abbots, archdeacons, and deans were wont 
to visits and with them and others he debated, and not 
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"iir^ir cr^iTv aiL *-^ini r^ iwynir^. iif fAbk appealed to 
ths r i au rir iTrt diaiiiii-TYi: jcnioar 3ie W«rf of God," 
sii£ ic iasc ^iif i i>m;» jai" y xu^r^ oohm tkese digoi- 
^ttritt n He 1^ ir^mcin^ iinT«t ir.Sa^^sr HalL As 
iiiic wns^ mssrlir^ xr Uk niiiisiirtf. z MiiLi>..i>iii vhk other 
iLin:^ V cz&sTvtT-Ktt jd>l irrr^-fr lamL. T^ stois, in 
sifiTL X cicufr-nic jip£ ^iK ^tl•£ szar ▼'IZ si»i« seed all bis 
iMi.an-a^ *^ "Ut scsauL br^iis.' ^ siSi- -tber would 
nritfr «M TTE i «-^ mn^aisc ii^z" aJ»rKi^:je d^isgs and 
OutrrrnzisSk xLur 'njc zia > >. utiufg i ^."VLTi €«Be to light, 

▼Xj.'i a.Tnr hlV si/«r^ me^' be sads. •- to trans- 

i&3r -aif Xt'ir Tesc^uDfoiL* Ec m ujs vzJess tite people 
kjii «3tf S:r- T>Tiz«5^ n ^usr auQies- iLTczrafw thej could be 
jfd cajCTTf IT fos^ic^ra ai h» vill Tbe Banner in 
wiiri lie ji:ie$«t ^tsc^jm w^ok lii scxt." dciepened tbe 
erKTi-ar'iL a3>s f :<rdi«»i lie oMa.^ *^ Trndale — tbe Scrip- 
txTEs SKS be tnKl&aftL a2»i be y c gr a wd tt> do iL 

Hj^tss tint take* «» a |v«ii6r« fall in front of tboee 
CMsiei of ibe traxk. Tri»iak vn^ »;< long left nnaolested. 
He vns vused 79 ^ffotr Kef.->ce tbe Cbancellor of tbe dio- 
^BBe of Wnirmiei. and k:v be Bsst eitber recant or be- 
ODiDe bold as a lien. On bis vaj to tbe tribunal, bo, 
Lntber^ike, cried bcaztilT to Gx^ to give him strength to 
stand last in tbe tratb. He bad bitberto bem - tnrmoUed," 
be says, bat now a crisb appears to baTC arrired, and be 
mnst throw down the gauntlet. Is be leadj? 

Qoite. The Cbancellor might tbreaten and revile him ; 
be might be "rated as though he bad been a dog;" but 
Tjndale's mind was made up. He knew what be had be- 
licTcd, and Dr. Thomas Parker, tbe Cbancellor, surrounded 
as be was bj "all tbe priests of the country/' could not 
sl^ake the steadfastness of one who was apparently un- 
friended and alone. The bishop of that diocese was Julio 
dei 3Icdioi, afterward Clement VII— and with such a 
nastor, the servants were fiery and zealous. Their victim, 
however, was firm. His life-purpose was formed, and the 
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doings of that day confirmed it more and more. <* I defy 
the Pope," he eaid, on a future occasion, " and if God spare 
my life, ere many years I will cause the boy that drives 
the plow to know moVe of the Scripture than you do.'* 
But this only increased the murmurs of the^priesthood, and 
Tyndale must therefore take another step in advance. He 
knew that his life was now in jeopardy, and resolved to 
leave Sodbury to seek some safer spot, where he might give 
himself to the only work equal to the wants of the times — 
the translation of the Word of God. He knew by an- 
ticipation — 

** Thftt Indla» dreamen tell of anim&li 
On which the world rmto, while yet, la earawt tmth, 
It rattf apon & Book— 'the Book of books." 

Tyndale, at least, rested there. He had perhaps already 
began the work of translation^ and now proceeded from 
Sodbury to Londpn, to seek the counsel of Tunstal, its 
notoriouB bishop, the friend of darkness and all • super- 
stitions. 

Tyndale's sojourn in London was the means of preparing 
him more and >more for his work. As the truth was then 
rismg in its influence, those who loved God's simple Word 
began to be hunted out as heretics. Men in power thought 
once more of burning not merely books, but their authors ; 
and at such a time Tyndale could not be safe. Yet he 
preached for some time at St. Dunstan's in the west ; and 
while there, a neglected and an obscure individual, who 
would have thought that he was soon to agitate the 
hierarchy of England — that he was to rouse the wrath of 
its imperious king, and shed the light of heaven upon the 
darkest plaoes of the' land ? Such, however, was the work 
given him to do. He was one of the men who chose their 
course wisely, who enter on it firmly, who pursue it stead- 
fastly, and refuse alike to be quelled by opposing enmity, 
or diverted by secondary cares. We shall see how God 
blessed him in his deed. 

As dangers thickened, Tyndale retired beyond seas, his 
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heart still fixed, and his hand still engaged in his life-work— 
that of giving the Scriptures to the people of England, in 
the tongue which they could read. He proceeded most 
probably to Hamburg, and there for some time prosecuted 
the >vork with as much dispatch as numerous difficulties 
and hinderances would allow. The Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark wore first ready, and were published before the rest 
of the Now Testament; but if Tyndale was zealous, his an- 
tagonlHts wore not less eager. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of London denounced his translations 
as early as the year 1526 ; and so diligent was the^search 
that was made for them, so frequent the flames which con- 
sumed them, that only one copy of these books is known 
to exist in a perfect state. 

Lonving Hamburg, Tyndale's next residence was at 
Cologne. This was early in the year 1525, and with char- 
aotoristio promptitude he began to print his New !testa- 
moDt in that city. Not far. had he proceeded, however, 
when an alarm of heresy was raised, and the work was 
interdiotod. Collecting the sheets he had printed, Tyndale 
haHtouod up the Rhine, to Worms, already half Lutheran, 
there to carry on his work with diminbhed risk to it and 
to himself. His ceal was not damped, nor his resolution 
uiTootod by these persecutions. On the contrary, it is be- 
lieved that he now printed two editions of the New Testa- 
ment instead of one. John Coohlseus, whose enmity to 
Tyndale and his work was fierce and fiery, tried to check 
him, and seemed as bent upon preventing translation as the 
Englishman in promoting it. The Romanist, in the spirit 
of his order, gloried in his enmity to the diffusion of truth 
in any vernacular tongue. Attack after attack was pub- 
lished, for he assailed with fury all who dared to make 
<' the way of life " more patent. The English '* apostate," 
as Cochlaaus tells us, designed to publish six thousand 
^tx>pie8 of the New Testament, but was contented with three 
thousand, for the incensed devotee had influence to stop the 
printing, though not to silence truth. By hribing work- 
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men, and by the potency of wine among officials, be die- 
ooTered the plans whicb bad been formed for sending the 
troth of God to downtrodden England ; and for a time 
appeared to triumph in suppressing it. The king, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the Bishop of Rochester, were warned to " take 
care lest that most pernicious article of merchandise [mean- 
ing the Whrd of Ood] should be conveyed into all the porta 
of England." 

Bat the Word of Ood was not bound. On his arrival at 
Worms, Tyndale did not lose an hour in prosecuting his 
work. He had to change the size of his New Testament 
because aa edition had been detected, described, and put 
under priestly ban ; but that was a slight inconvenience to 
one so devoted as Tyndale, and in spite of all prohibitions, 
of hostile manifestoes, and even Archbishop Warham's keen 
denunciation, followed by that of Bishop Tunstal, these 
translations were known, read, and rejoiced over, both in 
Scotland and in England, during the year 1526. Two 
editions passed through the press at the same time, for this 
nutn of God thoroughly understood the importance of His 
Word, alike to nations and to individuals. At a period 
somewhat subsequent to that to which we now refer, when 
men were hunting for Tyndale over the Continent, he made 
it known to the English embassador that if Henry YIII 
would ^^ grant only a bare text of the Scriptures to be put 
forth among his people, he would immediately make faith- 
ful promise never to write more.'' But, failing that promise, 
this untiring man knew from the Book which he loved so 
well, that we must obey God rather than man, and, with 
his life in his hand, he determined thus to obey. 

One of his fellow-laborers and fellow-martyrs once said, 
" If you will not^rant this liberty to circulate the Scrip- 
ture, then will we be doing while we have breath, and 
show in few words, what it doth in many, and so at least 
save some." Such was the spirit of Fryth the martyr, and 
decision so firm was not to be put down. Though such 
men should be reduced to ashes to-morrow, they will cir- 
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cmlate the Senp tares t^-daj. Their wtal was yet more 
hvmiBgr than the pi^seetttors pile^ and urged on hy the 
oae they coold disre^rard the otho-. Neither perplexity 
aivr Texatioo5 toil, neither the snares of the crafty nor the 
rioWoce of the poverfdL eould daunt William Tyndale. 
He might hare occasion to eomplain of ^ yeiy necessity and 
eombrannce** — inonmbrance — oceasioned by the hostility of 
men who loTed the darkness He might have to " beseech 
the learned to consider that hie had to man to follow as an 
example, [in translating into English,] neither was holpen 
of any that had interpreted the same, or snch like thing in 
the Scripture beforetime." But neither conld these check 
hb aspirations to spread the truth. He had given himself 
to that work, and he did it against ail assailants. 

Bnt his motives should be described in his own words 
of power. *^ The causes which moved me to translate,"* he 
says, in his first Address to the people of God in England, 
"I thought better that othen should imagine than that I 
should rehearse them. Moreover, I supposed it super- 
fluous ; for who b so blind as to ask why light should be 
showed to them that walk in darkness where they can not 
but stumble, and where to stumble is the danger of eternal 
damnation; either so despiteful that he would envy any 
man — I speak not of his brother — so necessary a thing ; or 
so bedlam-mad as to affirm that Crod is the natural cause 
of evil, and darkness to proceed out of light, and that 
lying should be grounded in truth and verity, and not 
rather clean contrary, that light destroyeth darkness, and 
verity reproveth all manner of lying?" This is surely the 
language of common -sense.* Strange that such sentiments 
should be gainsayed by any, and especially by those who 



•For example, Tyndale once said, "What a trade is that of the prieeti: they 
want money for every thing: money for haptism, money for chnrchinge, for wed- 
dings, for bnryings, for images, brotherhoods, penances, sonl-massee, bells, organa^. 
chalices, copes, sarpllcee, evers, censers, and all manner of ornaments. Poor 
•beep I The parson shears, the Ticar shaTee, the parish priest poUs, the Mar 
•crapes, the indnlgence-seller par s e all that yon want is a batcher to flay you, 
and take away yonr skin.** 
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profess to be excloaiTely the Church of Christ I But men 
in Tjndale^s day were not to be deceived. They had once 
been thralls to the Papacy themselves, and, after their 
escape, no sacrifice was too great, not even life was deemed 
too costly a price to pay, that the system of Ropie might 
be unmasked, and its victims rescued. 

It was thus that Tyndale began a new era in our country ; 
he laid the foundation of its greatness upon the truth of 
God. But no sooner did his books arrive in England than 
they were seized wherever men could. They were con- 
demned by Henry, by Wolsey, by Warham, and by Tunstal. 
The sea-ports were guarded against their introduction. 
Cochlseus and others had sent earnest warnings on the sub- 
ject: but they had a spirit still more earnest to cope with. 
No siege, it has been said, which Britain has ever con- 
dacted, could furnish the tenth part of the incident, or 
evince half the courage, by which this island was then as- 
sailed. From Antwerp, or down the Bhine from Worms, 
through Holland, or by some other route, bales of books 
were conveyed, contraband of man, but blessed of God. 
They found their way to the metropolis, to both the En- 
glish universities, and over the country at large. Mer- 
chants trafficked with them. Students read them in secret. 
Earnest souls drank there from the stream of life, hitherto 
a frozen mass or a stagnant marsh to them, and in spite of 
fire and fagot, ban and murder, William Tyndale's books 
spread in the dominions of the ferocious Henry, if we should 
not rather say of the voluptuous and unprincipled Wolsey. 
In truth, a fierce crusade has begun. The atrocities of Nero 
and Diocletian are to be renewed; men must be afflicted, 
tormented, and slaughtered, because they would take their 
religion from their God, and not from th^ir fellow-creatures. 

Amid all this, not a few loved not their lives unto the 
death, and held by the Word of God, as seamen hold by 
their sheet-anchor in the storm. Bilney the martyr, Lati- 
mer the martyr, Barnes the martyr, and many more woke 
up from the darkness of Popery, and though the seed thus 
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SicKt. th*5 tae !>rv.i>a «^u>^».^ Act^^w ^f prjp^ed to Violsey 
^ - buy up all ih« b^A;k;*x v/r *> mn-ij *? he vvold find, and 
*^ 1 iJ^Bfc to him, t»> do h» ^T^v-v * p>i!>ttre." The men 
*^ntwerp wonld not klaile ttrw so IfvLnott^ly as those of 
isi^ d«*iied, and the propoisaK therefore, was to bay 
V^!l7 «r Knminit. Antwerp, Bergen, Zealand, Ghent, 
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Bruges, Brussels, and Louvaine were eagerly searclied, and 
all the books that could be found were destroyed. Hack- 
ett, the envoy, told Wolsey, in one of bis letters, that be 
had made " a good fire " of the Testaments. 

But, amid these things, bow was Tyndale employed? 
Had the bot baste and the fiery zeal of bis enemies suc- 
ceeded in repressing bis exertions? On the contrary, he 
was issuing edition after edition. From Henry downward 
all were in full pursuit of bim ; but passing from one 
hiding-place to another, he was dispatching bale after bale 
to his native land — a kind of merchandise which has en- 
riched our island with the produce of every country under 
heaven. Indeed, the darling desire of Tyndale's heart was 
DOW in large measure fulfilled. While yet at peace in bis 
native country, be bad expressed the conviction that noth- 
ing but the Scriptures in their mother tongue could really 
establish tbe people in religion; and, witb all bis bigb- 
souled energy, be is trying to establish them. So early as 
the year 1527, when an exile at Worms, Tyndale laid bis 
account witb martyrdom in this cause ; be said, " Some men 
will ask, peradventure, Why stake the labor to make this 
work, [a work entitled ' Tbe Wicked Mammon,'] inasmucb 
as they have burned tbe Gospel? I answer. In burning 
the New Testament tbey did none other thing than that I 
looked for ; no more shall tbey do, if they burn me also, 
if it be God's will it shall be so." Strong in that convic- 
tion, be labored, translated, and hoped in God. No crafty 
jugglers, be said, were to move bim. He sent forth his 
winged messengers, which tbe very flames helped to spread, 
and England was moved by this poor, persecuted exile, as 
the leaves of a tree are shaken by tbe wind. 

Amid bis toils, Tyndale was sometimes made merry by 
the doings of bis persecutors. Warham, tbe English arcb- 
bbhop, at one period purchased transitions, to tbe value 
of about £1,000 of our money, on purpose to burn them. 
Bat tbe profits just enabled the friend of truth to proceed 
more vigorously witb bis next edition. Meanwhile the dio- 

7 
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cese of London wis searched, as if Tunstal had designed 
to sweep it clean of the pestilent Bibles ; but still the print- 
ing proceeded. Even when the workmen were imprisoned, 
Tyndale found others to take their place; and thus, amid 
obstructions of every kind, he pressed forward to accom- 
plish his heart's desire. It was William Tyndale against 
the banded princes, but there was One with him who is 
more in might than even great sea billows, and the hated 
man was triumphant. He might have said, amid his own 
sleepless urgency, and his crowding enemies — 

** Paul did not wait ; yoa tnut in numben, I 
Tmit in One only.** 

While hatred to Tyndale and lis labors was deepening 
from month to month, he was ever fleeing i^om place to 
place for safety. Hamburg, Cologne, Worms, and Antwerp 
had already been the exile's asylums; but another flight 
was now necessary, and he removed to Marburg, an inland 
town on the Lahn, in Hesse Cassel, and famous in ecclesi- 
astical history for the deeds and discussions which there 
took place. It is now easy of access ; but three hundred 
and thirty years ago it was retired, and rarely visited. 
Thither, then, did Tyndale now retreat. He was governed 
by two master feelings — first, the love of the Bible, and 
secondly, the love of his country ; and he labored to make 
the one acquainted with the other. While at Marburg, 
Tyndale had for his fellow- laborer Patrick Hamilton, the 
proto-martyr of Scotland, who perished in the year 1528. 
Prawn together by common likings and common aims, these 
two congenial spirits helped for a season to brace each 
other for the death which each had before him. Lboking 
back over the centuries which have intervened, and imag- 
intDg tbe converse of such men under the shadow, perhaps 
the roof^ of the antiquated castle which crowns the bights 
of Marburg, or amid the woods which cover tjie surround- 
ing slopes, the mind is stirred by conflicting emotions. 
How BHt^inic thus to hunt and persecute these heroes of 
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truth, these benefactors of humanity I How noble they, 
aboTe the nobility which kings impart, to continue stead- 
fast amid the scorn, the hatred, and the ^< deaths oft," which 
formed their only reward from those whose welfare they 
desired I Such men have been called the greatest benefac- 
tors of Britain, and to this hour their works are following 
them in Britain's greatness — in her Bibles, her Sabbaths, 
and her " great cloud " of witnesses to the power of truth. 
When it is recorded that Tunstal, Bishop of London, act- 
nally went in person to Antwerp to buy up the transla- 
tions, and paid down money to get them into his possession 
for the flames, the antagonism which Tyndale had to face, , 
and the determination which signalized him may be better 
understood. And yet, Tunstal's own diocese, as well as 
Oxford, Cambridge, and many of the quiet rural scenes of 
the land were all supplied with the hated Bibles. The 
fiery persecutors were effectually baffled. 

And if Tunstal was so zealous abroad, it is not to be 
supposed that he would be remiss at home. Nay, with an - 
ardor that would not be cooled, he proceeded to search out 
the Bible-readers. Forty of them were betrayed by one 
man, in London, and as many more in Essex, all of whom 
had often read the Bible in their mother tongue — ^for that 
was their offense. Fact after fact was now elicited to show 
how successfully Tyndale had labored; and we learn to 
wonder more and more how one proscribed and hunted 
outlaw could so convulse a kingdom. Some of the de- 
tected recanted, and betrayed *' their friends, their brethren, 
their nearest relations, and those that themselves had 
brought into those opinions," but still the work advanced. 
Tyndale and his fellow-laborers overmatched Tunstal and 
his twelve selected "Tryers" — nay, the mightiest in the 
kingdom. Wolsey and More, each of them a Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, passed away, like withered leaves in 
Autumn, before the power wielded by that detested yet 
Taliant man. 

It was now more than time, however, that decisive at- 
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tempts should be made to seize the archheretic. His per- 
secutors were only lopping off the branches ; the root was 
still firm ; and it must now be assailed. Tyndale and some 
of his assistants were accordingly denounced more boldly 
than ever ; and the British envoy was now directed to ap- 
ply to Margaret of Brabant to seize them, that they might 
be sent to England. But the despotism of our dark Britain 
was not responded to upon the Continent. Men could not 
be sent off merely as prisoners — ^they must be examined 
first. Moreover, the Inquisition must be consulted; and 
amid these tender mercies of the wicked, Tyndale continued 
for some time longer at large. He was now busy with the 
Old Testament, that it also might be read in the mother 
tongue of England; and while death by fire began to be 
prepared for him, and the toils of his persecutors were 
drawing more and more closely around him, he was, with 
all his former ardor, persisting in sending the whole Word 
of Gk>d, if he could, to the land whose rulers had cast him 
out A translation of the five books of Moses, along with 
some productions of Tyndale — for example, his " Practice 
of Prelates," and similar treatises — were in circulation, 
while their author was found to be more than equal to cope 
with both Wolsey and More, who had only despotism, dark- 
ness, and superstition on their side.^ Tyndale's desire now \ 
was to open up the whole truth of God — ^be that done, and 
no danger, no prospect however dark could turn him from 
his path. On he marched to achieve his mission, borne up 
by the consciousness that he was doing what God would 
have him to do, but most probably unconscious that he was 
doing what will cause his name to be revered till time shall 
be no more. It was not his name, it was God's, that this 
heroic soul sought to glorify; and if he must fall in 
that cause, we have seen that he was ready — " ready to"he 
offered up." 

Meanwhile, and till the night came, Tyndale would work. 
He was laboring in opposition to a power which never 
sleeps — that power which, with threefold boldness, arro- 
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gates not merely the name of Church, but moreover calls 
itself Holy, Apostolic, and Catholic. He therefore plied 
ereiy instrument within his reach. He appealed to the 
king and the rulers of England. Book afler book was 
published, but the chief apparent result was a proclamation 
in which the translator was expressly named, while men 
were incited to " detest his books ; to abhor them ; not to 
keep them in their hands ; to deliver them to the superiors, 
such as call for them. And if by reading of them there* 
tofore any thing remained in their heart of that teaching^ 
they were either to forget it, or, by information of the truth, 
to expel it." Moreover, the king's desire to seize the per- 
son of Tyndale increased from day to day, and he was now 
pursued on the Continent more eagerly than ever. How he 
was able, amid so many snares and perils, to issue edition 
after edition, as he did, continues a marvel to this day ; 
but once engaged in the work, he pressed it forward with 
unresting earnestness, as if aware that his time was short. 
Two special envoys were sent about this time — 1531 — ^to 
the Low Countries, one, at least, of whom was charged with 
explicit instructions regarding Tyndale, and attempts were 
made to entrap him to England. He had more than one 
interview with Yaughan, one of the emissaries, and the 
high-toned appeals of the noble man, as recorded by his 
very enemies, remain to attest the grandeur of his charac- 
ter. He pleaded with no common pathos for the circula- 
tion of the Bible in the English tongue. " As I now am," 
he said to Henry's creature, '* very death were more pleasant 
to me than life, considering man's nature to be such that it 
can bear no truth," and what he preferred was fast coming. 
When Cromwell was urging the agents of Henry to be 
alert ; when even More wrote against the friend of the Bi- 
ble; when John Fryth was burned at the stake for his 
adherence to the simple truth of God, who could be safe? 
Tyndale wrote to that young friend in prison; but our 
translator's own mind was so agitated by the woe, that he 
needed consolation nearly as much as the martyr. The last 
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Bontence of his letter relating to the wife of Frjtli — one 
who was worthy of sach a husband — enables us to compre- 
hend the magnanimity which grace can impart. Tyndale 
wrote : " Sir, your wife is well content with the will of God, 
and would not, for her sake, have hb glory hindered." 

Tyndale's own day of doom was now at hand. Early in 
the year 1535, he was seized by a mean stratagem on the 
part of some of his English pursuers, and imprisoned in 
the castle of Yilvorde. He was examined at Louvaine, and 
it was soon apparent what would be the result. Bat did 
he relax in his endeavors ? Was his imprisonment equiva* 
lent to fettering the Word of God? On the contrary, 
three editions of the Scriptures which he had translated 
were published during the year in which he was seised, 
and he could not be much longer endured by truth-haUng 
and misguided men. His trial was hurried on ; he answered 
for himself; but his sentence was sure ; and William Tyn- 
dale was condemned to die. On Friday, the sixth day of 
October, 1536, he was led forth to execution. Haying 
reached the place, he was fastened to the stake, where he 
prayed with a loud voice, *' Lord ! open the eyes of the 
king of England," and Bftei having been strangled, he was 
reduced to ashes — a martyr, if ever there was one, to the 
simple truth of God, as it repudiates and disowns all 
error-^all that is polluting and iJl that is offensive to the 
Holy One who gave it 

'^ And thus much," one has written, " thus much of the 
life and story of the true servant and martyr of God, Wil- 
liam TTia>ALX, who for his notable pains and travail may 
well be called the Apostle of England, in this our latter 
age." His life was signalized by so remarkable a unity, 
that it is easy to indicate his master object, his one great 
design; and we need not name it He was preeminently a 
man of one idea, but it was so comprehensive, that a mul- 
titude of others clustered around it, like steel-dust clinging 
to a magnet He never for a day, as far as we can notice, 
swerved from his high pursuit, nor ever sacrificed truth for 
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&Tor. Though loyal to hia soTereign, some would say to 
excess, he feared his Qod yet more, and died rather than 
compromise the rights of conscience, or the place due to 
the tmth. For twelve years he contended, all hat single 
handed, against the most formidable antagonists then upon 
the earth ; hut wielding that mightiest of all human agen- 
cies, the press, to diffuse that mightiest of all moral pow- 
ers, inspired truth, Tyndale fought on, and though he fell 
fighting, he triumphed in his fall. A yicar of Croydon, 
speaking for the priesthood, had once said, " We must root 
out printiDg, or printing will root out us," and Tyndale be- 
lieyed that vicar's words. He printed — ^he printed espe- 
cially the Word of God in the mother tongue of England ; 
and when he passed up to glory from the precincts of the 
old castle of Vilvorde — about half-way between Brussels 
and Malines — ^it was rather as a conqueror than a victim. 
In the very year of his death, at least nine editions of the 
New Testament issued from the press. During his twelve 
years of labor, only about one edition annually had ap- 
peared ; but, from whatsoever cause, the year on which he 
sealed his testimony with his blood was nearly as prolific 
as the whole of his former career. And, strangeBt of all, 
Henry's own printer in London issued an edition of Tyn- 
dale's Bible in folio, in the very year in which the martyr 
perished I It was a singular revolution. Can we connect 
it with Tyndale's dying words, " Lord, open the eyes of the 
kmg of England?" 

Though this martyr thus fell, we are not to suppose that 
he fell prematurely, for he was immortal till his work was 
done. While struggling against fearful odds, he had seen 
enemy after enemy fall. Two chancellors, one archbishop, 
at least four bishops, besides others ignominiously dis- 
missed, had all passed away; while the Grod-guarded man 
lived and labored, till even royalty bloated with crime must 
succumb. In truth, Tyndale made his times what they 
were by his indomitable perseverance, and there is not a 
Boul in our land that does not profit still, in some degree, 
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bj tLe tnnl! of this Butrr. It v» once said of bim and 
bis coA'i;;itcr«w ai>d ve ad^pt the sajing. Tbe writings of 
TrsiiTe contAia -not only matter of doctrine to inform 
thse, of comfort to delizbt thee, of godly example to direct 
thee, bat also of spe-^ial adoiiratioQ to make tbee to won- 
der at tbe works of tbe Lord.'* Tbese tbings made bim a 
felt power among tbe people*. 

Let no one suppose^ tben, tbat this otber king of men 
was difapp^iDted in bis great life-work. We may bare to 
tra^-e bim from biding-p'.ace to biding-place, or read bis 
books by tbe blaze wbicb was consuming tbe friends of 
tratb. Bat tbe single and sublime object of bis life was to 
win bis natire land to tbe faitb of tbe Redeemer. By Grod's 
blessing be did it, and in a few years after bis death a 
Protestant king sat on tbe throne of England, for tbe cor- 
ruptions of men bad been largely swept away by tbe force 
of truth. Upon tbe whole, bis life and death supply anoth- 
er example of tbe process by which God's purposes for good 
are wrought out on earth: It is progress by antagonism, 
and tbe final day will declare what myriads Tyndale has 
been the means of helping forward. 

These conclusions would be confirmed were a contrast 
drawn between Tyndale and Wolsey, his cotemporary. The 
one all for God, the otber all for self, and self-aggrandise- 
ment. The one frugal, abstemious, humble, and never ac- 
cused of any crime but one, tbat is, tbe circulation of God's 
Word; tbe other gross, godless, a voluptuary, and an op- 
pressor. Tbe one loving tbe light, and living and dying to 
unvail it; the otber hating the light, and giving himself 
soul and body to extinguish it. Tbe ono honored now bj 
millions throughout the world, tbe other a hissing and a 
proverb to %ll who have learned to apply tbe only standard 
of right to man's conduct Tbese lights and shadows make 
Tyndale's greatness greater still, and skow us how God 
over all may exalt the man of low degree, while be pours 
oontompt upon princes, so'tbat they wander where there is 
na way. 
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Nor should we fail to notice the moral grandeur which 
environs both this man and his mission. A solitary indi- 
Tidua]* humble in station but undaunted in heart, conceiyes 
a purpose, and with him it soon acquires a sacramental 
sacredness. In the manor house of Little Sodbury the 
truth wells up. It becomes a little wandering rivulet, 
sometimes flowing softly, it has been said, like the waters 
of Siloah, and sometimes about to be utterly dried up by 
the fierce heat t>f persecution. On, however, it*flows, wind- 
ing and meandering; now hid from view, and anon flashing 
in sunlight; till, in our day, it is refreshing millions, and 
rolling on to gladden millions more. All these results were 
wrapped up in the indomitable purpose of William Tyndale 
to give the Bible to his countrymen. Bitter enemies might 
gainsay. That greatest of enemies, Home, whose name is 
legion, might assail. But firm as a rock, and fixed in pur- 
pose beyond the power of mortal arm to quell him, Tyn- 
dale held on his way. It was the heart of a hero bent on 
achieving the work of a martyr, and it was achieved. The 
Bible is open to perhaps- a hundred millions in the English 
tongue, and much of that as the result of a blessing from 
the Omniscient on* the labors of a man who would not be 
turned from his purpose, though fire and fagot closed the 
vista of his earthly pilgrimage. 

And such is a glimpse at the career and the labors of 
William Tyndale. Like Columba and others, he selected 
a noble life-object He pursued it with a stanchness which 
never shrank, and an intrepidity which quailed at no dan- 
ger. Is decision to be praised ? Tyndale was decided. Is 
truth to be clung to whatever it may cost? Tyndale did 
so. Is heayenly wisdom !nore precious than rubies ? Tyn- 
dale acted like one who was fully conyinced that it was. 
He incurred all risks to spread that wisdom abroad, and 
though his ashes were scattered to the winds, his record is 
still on high — in all respects he was a model. Though 
often likened to the apostle John in meekness, Tyndale was 
daring as well as generous and genial. He feared no dan- 
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rh-?ri*ae*i fir^*:t?e — ci-* S-'r-Trrre* ia Eazli^k for the En- 
eliih. p<^:r'<L Iifr*xl':I< fa siiS iho. ke Bored forward in 
kis freix Wirt ^ CvI^nLt-s* a-r^^ otct tke great deep, 
mii-r^ened bj mnr^s.in «r bj K.*daT. His eloquence, his 
q^irk vis. k^ eeatle B.i:^re. j:< w«II as kis uDflincking ar- 
d>r. were all c»>OK5een:e«i to tke kirk<st, noblest ends; and 
woili ve valk in kis f.ocsircts? Then let tke same wis- 
dom gni*ie, ike same ardor icp^If tke same lore constrain, 
and all is welL 
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Tke Terdict is true, ^ Tjndale did not take kis seat on a 
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scaffold, and was clotked witk a garment of flames. In tke 
serriee of a cmcified SaTior, tkb latter distincti<m is kigker 
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•M. JTAnklsBi. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

HAKS EGEDE. 

A. D. 1686-1758. 

*• 7ar aboT« 
When mortel footsteps ne*er may hope to rore. 
Bare granite cliffs, whose fixed. Inherent dyea 
BlTal the tints that float o'er Snmmer skies; 
And the pare glittering snow-realm, yet more hl^. 
That seems a part of Hearen's eternity. 
There Is no track of man where Hamet stands ; 
Pathless the scene as Lybia*s desert sands." Hw. HzMAin. 

Attracted to Greenland— Proposes to go— Deterred— AltematiTea— Trouble of 
ailnd— Appeato made against his proposal— His purposes shaken— New dlfflcnl- 
ties— Beslgns his charge at Yogen— His interview with Frederick IV— Increased 
dlfllcnltlea — ^Hopo deferred — ^The heart sick^Tokens for good — ^Fresh disappoint- 
menta— N«w IHends — ^The king &Torahle— Subscriptions flow In— Ship bought— 
Xgede embarks for Oreenland^Perils by sea — Lands— First trials— Hopes— Disap- 
pointments — Disease rarages Greenland — Death of Mrs. Egede— Egede learea 
Greenland — ^His naw sphara— Beanlts of hia labors— ^Iha Inflnenoe of one man— 
Omclaalon. 

Men have done macli for gold. They haye braved all 
climes, and encountered all perils. They have dived into 
the depths of the ocean, and climbed to the most inhospi- 
table bights. They have snapped every human tie, and 
made their hands red with human blood. Now, when we 
behold the sacrifices thus made, the sufferings thus en- 
dured, and the perils thus encountered, one is prompted to 
conclude or to fear that the being who is swayed by mo- 
tives so low must be incapable of being controlled' by any 
lofty considerations at all. 

And yet he is capable. He can be so transformed by a 
heavenly power as to manifest a spirit more akin to the 
divine than the human ; and the devoted .man at whose fer- 
vid intrepidity we are next to glance, will exemplify at 
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once tbe majesty and tbe tenderness of that lore whicb has 
in it more of hearen than of earth. 

Hans Eqede, a lowly, yet a noble man, was bom in the 
year 1686, and was educated for the Christian ministry. 
He was settled at^Yogen, in the south of Norway, about the 
year 1707 ; and soon thereafter, or in 1708, had his atten- 
tion turned to Greenland and its spiritual darkness. So 
early as the eleventh century, the Norwegians had sent a 
colony to that country, and for about three- hundred years 
they continued in some vigor there ; but from an early pe- 
riod of the fifteenth century the settlement had been lost 
sight of — if any survivors remained, they had relapsed into 
paganism. Egede, however, had heard or read of that 
colony — his interest was awakened — and as he was one of 
the men who follow out, as far as they can, any inquiry 
which they may have raised, he forthwith began to gather 
information on the subject. Bergen was the town where 
he was most likely to obtain the needed intelligence, owing 
to the employment of many of its inhabitants in whale- 
fishing. In that place, accordingly, Egede began to insti« 
tute inquiries; and his interest was deepened by what he 
learned. What had at first been only a vague longing, 
now took a definite shape ; for the fact that the Greenland- 
ors wore of the same nation, appeared to give them a strong 
claim on the Christian sympathies of other Norwegians and 
Panes. The first impulse of Egede was to proceed to 
Greenland in person, there to tell men that a Savior had 
como to earth from heaven, in order to rescue the perish- 
ing ; but for some time he was perplexed and at a loss as 
to the path of duty. On the one hand, the dark-souted 
were perishing; on the other, Egede had occupation and 
tender ties at home. He had a family to support. His 
way was beset by dangers, and, concerned as he was, he 
could for the present proceed no further. He waited for 
light, and watched lest he should be tempted to plunge 
himself and his family into ruin by any rash or unwar- 
ranted step. It was not precipitate ardor, then, but calm 
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principle, and caatious consideration, that guided liana 
£gede at the outset of his career. 

And here is a guiding idea lodged in the soul of a man 
who must either follow it out to its legitimate results, or 
sink self-condemned beneath the burden. It is such an 
idea as can not be commanded away from the mind. It is 
a leayen to ferment. It is a seed to grow. It is a power 
to propel ; and how does it influence Egede ? 

His first resolution was to address the king of Denmark 
regarding the conversion of the neglected Greenlanders. 
Egede's mind was ill at ease amid the delay which was tak- 
ing place. He could not dislodge the thought which had 
taken possession of him, but hoped that if he could enlist 
royalty in the cause, the object on which his heart was set, 
and for which he was now to Htc and to die, would be 
gained. Afraid, howcTer, lest an appeal from one so hum- 
ble might be oyerlooked or fail, Egede forwarded a memo- 
rial to Randulph, Bishop of Bergen, and Erog, Bishop of 
Drontheim, imploring them to second and enforce his ad- 
dress to the king. They favored his views, and he began 
to feel at rest, as if the work which had fired his soul were 
now in wiser and more powerful hands than his. He 
thought that he had left his cause with God, and tried to 
be at peace. 

Still, the question must be solved, the battle must be 
waged, in that man's own mind ; he could not delegate his 
felt responsibility to another, not even to a king. Hitherto 
the thought had lain concealed in Egede's own bosom. He 
had not disclosed the secret even to his wife ; but the let- 
ters which he sent to *Sergen and Drontheim soon made his 
proposal public, and now began his trials — it is about to 
be made plain whether he is to live the mere creature of 
circumstances, or whether he is one of those God-sent men 
who make circumstances bend to their firm will. Some of 
his friends assailed him for his foolhardy proposal. His 
relatives appealed to him on the ground of the misery he 
would entail on those whom he was pledged to cherish. 
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The love of notoriety, the desire of riches, and other 
charges, were advanced against him; and such remon- 
strances, enforced by the anguish of his wife, shook him for 
a time — at last, he consented to remain at home, engrossed 
with the pleasant employment of his charge at Yogen. It 
then appeared as if he had exhausted his duty to the 
Greenlanders ; and for a time he seemed like one who had 
escaped from some great snare. 

But that was not peace ; it was only temptation yielded 
to. The thought of Greenland soon intruded again upoir 
the calm which Egede seemed to be enjoying, and it came 
now like a plumed arrow or a loaded spear, not to be with- 
stood. The words, " He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me,'* were heard and believed as 
the utterance of his Bedeemer, and Egede could rest no 
longer. He had a fire in his bones; he had a truth not 
obeyed in his conscience; and, as the result, he becantie 
wretched— day and night the poor Greenlanders lay heavy 
on his soul. His wife added to his misery by her chiding, 
and he became all but desperate. Friends and kindred — 
indeed, all who knew him — seemed to oppose his purpose, 
and if ever a mortal was in a strait as to his path, it was 
Egede. Shall he carry light, and hope, and help to Green- 
land ; or shall its darkness be unbroken by him ? That was 
the question which was now to be solved, amid a hundred 
difficulties ; and how did he isolve it ? 

It was not long till the darkness began to clear away. 
The assaults and accusations, the lies and calumnies of 
some of his neighbors, biit, above all, the free and full con- 
sent of his wife — obtained in consequence of these very 
calumnies — made Egede's path plain. She now felt a de- 
sire like his own to proceed to Greenland. After seekijug 
counsel where the believer will not long seek it in vain, she 
became as thoroughly convinced as he was — a heroic help- 
mate for a heroic man — one who fed the flame, instead of 
trying to quench it. " Magnanimous," is the epithet which 
^istory couples with her name. 
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This was one difficulty surmounted, but it was only one. 
The earnest man now began, however, to agitate the ques- 
tion more freely. Bishop afler bishop was addressed by 
him. The College of Missions at Copenhagen was memori- 
alised ; but as his country was then inTolyed in war, this 
servant of the Prince of Peace must wait, and year after 
year thus rolled away. Hope deferred made the heart sick, 
for the thought of the Greenlanders perishing in darkness 
still kept possession of Egede's tender soul. Indeed, in- 
stead of damping, delay roused and stimulated him, and he 
now resolved to apply in person to those who could pro- 
mote his views, or make rough places smooth before him. 
The pent-up passion must have vent. The words, ^*He 
that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me," were such as Egede could not evade. Nay, they 
were indelibly written on his conscience; and there they 
became a power. 

But a new difficulty arose. It was rumored, and not 
without cause, that a ship ftom Bergen had been wrecked 
on the coast of Greenland, and that the crew were not 
merely murdered, but devoured by the barbarous people. 
For a time such statements startled the Egedes. Yet should 
such things prevent them from carrying out their purpose ? 
On the contrary, they calmly concluded that He who made 
duty so constraining, could support them even in a land of 
cannibals. Like the dying Haliburton, Egede could say, 
**I am pained, yet without pain; without strength, yet 
strong;*' and undeterred alike by rumor and by fads, he 
resigned his charge, and threw himsdf on the good provi« 
dence of Him whose cause and glory the single-aimed man 
was trying to promote. His parting with his flock was one 
of many tears ; but the resolution was formed, the tie was 
broken, and one hero more stands on the side of truth. 

Hans Egede had first begun to think of Greenland in the 
year 1708. It is now 1718, and he is on the way to Bergen 
to seek the means of .reaching the land of his adoption. In 
that city he was regarded as a wonder ; by some he was 
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treated as an enthasiast, by others as a devoted man. Bat 
war again finistrated bis bopes, and delay followed delay as 
before, till the death of Charles XII, at Frederickshall, in 
Norway, held out the prospect of peace ; and Egede hast- 
ened to Copenhagen, there to press his proposal in person, 
and, if possible, open a door of hope. The king, Frederick 
IV, admitted him to an interview, smiled on the proposed 
undertaking; and since this sealons man has so far risen 
above his difficulties as to stand before a king, his trials 
may now perhaps decrease. 

At this juncture— or in November, 1719 — ^the king sent 
orders to the magistrates of Bergen to ascertain whether 
any of the merchants of that city were willing to trade to 
Greenland from that port Fearing, however, lest they 
should be asked to visit such inhospitable shores, the pilots 
and captains who were appealed to, gave an unfavorable 
reply to the king's inquiries, and Egede was once more dis- 
appointed — ^this time to be reduced to the verge of despair. 
He even murmured against Him who doeth all things well, 
when scheme ailer scheme was blasted; and though he 
never let go the conviction that he was in the path of duty, 
or swerved from his purpose to discharge it, he was tried 
and buffeted, no doubt, that he might be prepared for the 
heavier trials which, as a Christian hero, he has yet to face 
and to master. He was called to a great work, and God is 
making his instrument great for the occasion. 

Distressed, but not in despair, Egede next spoke to some 
opulent individuals, and urged them by all the arguments 
he could devise to aid the cause he had at heart. He had 
now some hopes of success ; but it was once more to be 
made plain that the work was not to depend on man. 
When all seemed fair and promising, untoward events oc- 
curred, which threw the whole arrangements into confusion 
again. Egede, however, was not to be repressed even yet. 
\Voe was unto him if he now drew back his hand; and 
like another devoted missionary, who knew that prayer and 
pflina could do every thing, this unflinching friend of Green- 
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land resolTed to persevere against all opposition. Indeed, , 
opposition was only the whetstone of his zeal ; and though 
the close of one difficulty was just the commencement of 
auother, the indefatigable man pressed on — he sought the 
welfare of Greenland, as the devotees of earth seek the 
gold which they covet. He may die in the struggle ; but 
he will persevere, in the spirit at once of a hero and a 
martyr. 

Having thus been baffled in several attempts, Egede now 
resolved to try a different plan. Home affection had re- 
pressed him for a time. War had stood in his way at 
another stage. The timidity^ of the men whose aid he 
Bought had further retarded and tried him. At last, how- 
ever, he invited a band of earnest men to meet him and 
consider his proposals. Moved by his indomitable zeal, 
they met; and his remonstrances, his tears, and entreaties, 
secured their pledge to aid him. On the spot he himself 
subscribed three hundred rix-dollars, or about £60. Some 
hundreds of dollars were subscribed by others. The bishop, 
the clergy, and the merchants now responded to his appeal, 
and a sum of eight or ten thousand dollars, or about £2,000, 
was raised. Though that was not adequate to the under- 
taking, Egede determined to embark in his long-cherished 
enterprise without longer delay. A ship was purchased to 
carry him to Greenland. Two other vessels were freighted 
in connection with the high embassy. Meanwhile the king 
of Denmark caused information to be conveyed to Egede 
that he had granted him a salary of three hundred rix- 
dollars, and subscribed two hundred more to aid in his 
equipment for the enterprise. The missionary can now lay 
himself afresh upon the altar, a willing sacrifice to the glory 
of his Lord, and he does it with brightening hope. 

Thirteen long and weary years have come and gone, since 
this humble, yet dauntless man first thought of a mission 
to Greenland. During all that time, he has been, to human 
eyes, contending with difficulties which threatened from day 
to day to overwhelm him ; but now, victory seems at hand ; 

8 
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all the initial impediments are surmonnted, and Egede will 
soon be on the sea seeking the haven and the tribes which 
he- had so long desired to visit. At evening time it k light. 
The weak are made strong. "Things that are not, are 
chosen to bring to naught things that are." ^ model 
is set up, teaching us at once that where good is to be 
done opposition may be expected, bat that, at the same 
time, God will enable his -chosen instraments to do it. To 
flesh and blood, Egede was a weak, impulsive enthusiast 
To faith, he is a believer in him who is Lord of all hands, 
and all hearts, and all agencies; and strong in that might, 
this hero's work is to take its place among 

" The deeds of men, anfHended and nnknown, 
Sent forth bj Him who lores and sares his own; 
With faithftil toil a barren land to bless. 
And feed His flocks amidst the wilderness.** 

Rather than that such work should be lefl undone, the 
king of Denmark shall lay an impost on all his subjects, 
known as the Greenland Assessment. 

From Bergen, from which Egede sailed in 'May, 1721, 
with his wife and four children, the voyage to Greenland 
occupied about eight weeks, and the perils on the deep were 
scarcely fewer than the delays on* dry land had been vex- 
atious. On reaching the Greenland seas, the drill ice was 
so abundant and so closely packed along the coast that the 
captain thought of returning to Bergen, and afler cruising 
off the coast for about three weeks, the ship was run into 
an opening which promised a safe harbor. But instead of 
being safe, it became ice-locked, and high gales, dark fogs, 
and crashing bergs threatened the destruction of the ship. 
The vessel which accompanied Egede's was dashed upoa 
the ice and sprang a leak. Both vessels were in imminent 
peril, and the captain even warned the Egedes to prepare 
for death, as escape seemed hopeless. But the tempest which 
wrought BO fiercely really proved to be their safety. It 
swept away the ice, it lefl the sea comparatively open, and 
the party landed safely in Greenland on the 3d of July, 1721. 
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It has cost this man, then, thirteen years and more to 
find his wa^ from Yogen to Greenland, and it will yet costi 
him weary years, and many woes, to win the souls of the 
Greenlanders. He and his companions had, first of all, to 
erect a house of turf and stone to shelter them. The sav- 
ages were friendly for a time, and then somewhat hostile ; 
bnt from the foundation of the mission, the work of £gede 
was very remarkably a work of faith. The natives grew 
jealous of the Kahlunaks or Europeans, and employed 
their Angekoks, or wizard-priests, to answer the strangers 
by incantations and otherwise; at length, however, the 
steadfastness of the missionary overcame these attempts, 
and such was the confidence reposed in him, that some of 
the people actually led him to a grave, that he might raise 
the dead. It was, in spirit, a scene identical with that in 
which Paul was nearly worshiped as a God, and seemed a 
high barrier to the truth. But love is inventive, and Egede 
prepared pictures of Scriptural subjects, by means of which 
he tried to attract and impress the natives, as young Dodd- 
ridge's mother impressed him, while a feeble little child. 
The effect, however, on these rude tribes was rather ludi- 
crous, and such means were not long employed. Indeed, 
they seemed hopeless in regard to a people who heartily 
despised tlieir visitors as men who loved "to stare at a 
book, and scrawl with a feather." 

Meanwhile, the trade which the king of Denmark had 
connected with the mission was not successful, and in the 
month of May, 1722, the colonists resolved to leave Green- 
land, in order to avoid death by starvation. Shall Egede, 
then, fiee along with them, or shall he face the threatening 
peril of famine, and brave it for the sake of the degraded 
Greenlanders? It was just at this point that the faith of 
her who had once seemed likely to thwart or to impede his 
plans, shone out with singular vigor. Amid the bustle of 
preparation to forsake the colony, she was herself unmoyed, 
and was the means moreover of establishing Egede. At 
last, amid hopes deferred, and after many a gaze at the 
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ir-Zi y.-rii S^a. wilrft spaaed to grow darker every day, 
rr> riiJ«Is *.:r\f ia 5:^*2. Tl«eT brooght supplies from 
Berpja. ani az.a::iz-.-rf'i ilis rfie kias: vas resolved to sup- 
pers tie siis^i :l. as veil a» cLe mezYhants to continue the 
traie, Ti-ej Lii «xr\flT so3:e encouragement, when their 
=!>>:: zarr epe=e*i ;ir cev «eis f.^r vhale>fiahing, the result 
of hi* irneilJ exrlr-laiSw 

11:3$ drl:ver>hi tr:ai i=:z:eiiate danger, Egede persevered 
in his lirV-vork. He dvelt in the filthy abodes of the na- 
tives. al:ng wi:h thesi^elres^ that he might learn their 
tongue. He fed upon their food« loathsome as it generally 
was. He took part in their employments as far as he 
could, and shewed how far love can sink to reseue its ob- 
jects, when it is enkindled by Him who loved us and gave 
himself for us. Never a more perfect self-denial. Never 
a more conspicuous example of taking up the cross. Never 
a closer 4^py of the example of him who became all things 
to all men, though, in return, £gede*8 services were often 
drowned in the noise of drums, and in other ways rudely 
interrupted. Yet as the result, hb persistent love was in 
some degree rewarded. Some Green landers began to wait 
on him for instruction, though they were often weary of 
such restraint. The wild adventures of the seal-hunt, and 
the stirring incidents of the canoes in which the amphibioas 
natives delighted, had more attractions than either knowl- 
edge or truth, and no impression, or little, was made on the 
minds of the savages. It was one of £gede*s sorest trials 
to see that the work to which he had dedicated soul and 
body made such little progress. But success is not the 
rule of duty; the Word of God alone occupies that rank, 
and Egede continued to labor, and was encouraged by the 
arrival of a second missionary in July, 1723. The un- 
wearied philanthropist made a long and perilous voyage to 
gratify his king, and, if possible, to find more ample meana 
of subsistence for the Green landers. He was, in truth, a 
man who sowed beside all waters, and hoped even against 
hope, though sorrow was often his reward. 
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In the year 1726 fresh difficalties arose. There was then 
a famine in the colony, and Egede and his friends were re- 
duced to the greatest extremities. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to name the form of opposition to which he had 
not already been exposed ; and he must now undertake a 
Toyage of two hundred and fifty miles in the hope of pro- 
curing a supply of food. After all, he could deal out to 
those whom he guided only an eighth part of iirEat waa 
needed ; and his heart was wrung with anguish when he 
saw those whom he loved emaciated by famine, and verging 
on the grave. The murmurs of the colonists added to his 
other troubles ; and even when a vessel did arrive from 
Norway, its freight furnished rather a respite than an ade- 
quate supply. Surely this good soldier of Jesus Christ 
needs the whole armor of God to equip him for his arduous 
task ! Perils on the deep were added to perils on the land, 
and it seems as if he were placed in circumstances where 
every thing but faith, on the one hand, and self-preserva- 
tion on the other, would have faltered and broken down. 

But other forms of sorrow were yet in store. The king 
of Denmark, Frederick IV, now resolved to render the col- 
ony more permanent, and sent some officers and soldiers to 
Greenland to construct a fort. They were accompanied by 
two missionaries, but soon afler their arrival disease broke 
out in some of its most disastrous forms. It supplied a 
fresh field for the exercise of faith, but in all other respects 
it threatened to annihilate the colony. To crown the ca- 
lamity, Christian YI, when he became king of Denmark, 
issued orders to break up the settlement, and Egede now 
felt as if his hopes were to be blighted forever. He had, 
indeed, the option of continuing in Greenland if he pre- 
ferred that course ; but Grovernment would aid him no fur- 
ther, and he must either return, or remain with such of 
the colonists as he could persuade to continue with him. 
None would consent; but the^ Governor, at Egede's re- 
quest, reluctantly named a few seamen to remain, and then 
the whole colony, including even the other missionarieO) 
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tlie aspirtwfliBg slioress wbtle murderous plots 
tlie natxTCs^ »i^j amoog the soldiers, in sha 
m9m vpon croa triad Egede. 

And wluil b has deporUnieiii now ? iToes lie droop 
d upo iidy On the e>ontfvy, lie labored on, and now at Ijiat 
he had his reward. In 17^ the king, after all, sodI^ 
ehip with supplies, and deroted 2,000 rix-dolhrs to AB 
support of the Mission. Bui in 173S fresh difficulties 
arose; indeed, the niTiges of diseafie, and other causes, 
ODoe more threatened to deetro^r the enterprbe. So wide- 
spread was the mortalitj thai the liring did not bewail the 
dead — they rather thought 'them happy in their escape 
from the arrows of life. Amid these (eslmg scenes, Egede 
elill labored up to and beyond his streng^th ; and his kind* 
nesB won the afieetion of savage men during the epideo 
which raged for a year and more. ^' Thou ha.st buried 
dead/* they said, ''who would hare been devoured by 
dogs, the foxes, or the ravens; thou hast instructed us in 
the knowledge of God, and of a better life to come ;" and 
even this much, in some degree, cheered the indomit 
man* 

About this time, the first missionaries from Hcrrnl 
reached the shores of Greenland. Egede 's eldest son soon 
followed, a youth who hud been trained for missionary 
labor, but his father was now so enfeebled by cares, iu|^ 
watching, and work, that he resolved to proceed to his ^M 
tive land, not forsaking Greenland, but to rouse men, if 
possible, to an interest in its darkness and spiritual dea 
It is another example of the power of faith, unfiinohing i 
ardent amid a thousand things which threaten utterly' 
quench it; but to add to his other sorrows, the year 1735 
^aw him bereft by death of her who had so long helped W 
^hoer and uphold him ; and his own account of his met 
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finery at tJiat juncture is one of the most tonching in |H 
j^intory of woe. Paruxyj^ms of grief, and despondency ahm 
-^ dcjipair came upon him. He was bowed to the earth* 
gfo preached his farewell sermon, and in August, 1736, laft 
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Greenland after fifteen memorable years of privation, of 
hardship, and of danger, carrying with him the mortal re- 
mains of his wife, and an affection for the people unceoled 
by all that he had endured. 

His mission to the mainland was successful. He was 
admitted to an interview by the king, and various measures 
were adopted to revive the Greenland Mission. Egede was 
made superintendent of an Institution for training mission- 
aries for that bleak «nd frozen land. A salary of five 
hundred rix-dollars was assigned to him by the king, and 
there he labored as before for the welfare of the imbruted 
Greenlanders. As bearing the image of God defaced in the 
first Adam, Egede knew that the Second could restore it to 
them again. The faith and the hope of that result created 
a sunshine in his soul ; and, waiting for the perfect day, he 
toiled and endured as before. 

He lived and labored till the year 1758, for he was 
above seventy-two years of age when he died. He thought 
that he had spent bis strength for naught in Greenland ; 
but during the three-and-twenty years which passed away 
between hia leaving that country and his death, tidings 
after tidings came of the conversion of the savage people to 
the faith of the Savior. Not merely tens, but hundreds of 
the once senseless and degraded, listened to the glad tid- 
ings of great joy. The Moravian missionaries, the inost 
devoted, perhaps, of all the sons of men, followed up the 
efforts of Hans Egede and of Paul his son ; and these la- 
bors of the Moravians are known to constitute one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the history of man. It were 
difficult to decide how much of their success was owing to 
the labors of Hans Egede, and the translations of Scripture, 
with the Dictionary and Grammar of the Greenland lan- 
guage prepared by Paul. But he wl^o runs may read of 
the marvelous devotedness and heroic persistency of this 
man of God. He had his foibles. He committed errors, 
for he was human. But with his eye fixed on the ter* 
minus — the winning of souls to Christ — and his heart aglow 
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to n^aeh it in spite of every obstacle, Egede pressed for- 
ward. Neither could affection allure, nor peril scare him 
iVom hiii selected path. 

^ la th*t dTMU- rpot, grim DemUtion'i lair/* 

he believed* he labored, he suffered, he wept, he prayed, 
and now his works do follow him. He is a beacon-light 
amid wide wastes of danger ; and were every Christian in 
hist sphere^ however humble, to do as Hans Egede did, how 
speedily would the world assume «a new aspect I Would 
not the moral desert blossom as the rose, and myriads be 
raised tVom their death-like degradation? 

But in presenting this other example of a' noble and dis- 
luteivsteil dei»ision, we should not fail to notice thkt aII that 
\\m btH>n described as achieved by Egede was achieved by 
a man of very ordinary powers. There was no brilliance 
nbout him ; ho had no remarkable gift, except that of sim- 
ple faith and glowing love. And yet, mark what he accom- 
plished ) Strong-willed as he was, his courage rose with 
his difficulties. Concentrating his euQcgies upon one single 
pursxut, he mounted up from obscurity to stand before 
kings. Ho rt^pelled all that would have held him back 
ft^om his self-sacrifice. His profound convictions were not 
dej^ndont either on human smiles or human frowns. With 
tho Word of God for his light, and the love of the Savior 
for his motive-power, Egede became something more than a 
conqueror over a thousand antagonists ; and our path might 
be more bright or more blessed did we, in all simplicity, 
take hold of the same strength and yield to the same love. 
Egede was a man of God thoroughly furnished, because he 
looked to God alone to furnish him ; and who may not go 
and do likewise? Who, for example, may not imitate the 
poor widow of lona, concerning whom traditions tell that 
she made her cottage a light-house, for guiding the frail 
vessels of her day? That cottage stood in sight of the 
0ea, on a rugged and a perilous coast, and her heart was 
sometimes agonized by the sight of drowned corpses, or the 
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criefl of men in danger. Her lamp in her window waa 
thonght of, and employed as a beacon; and there it stood 
daring all her nights, at once a warning and a guide. Now, 
Egede did for the souls of the Oreenlanders what that poor 
widow did for the bodies of the rescued seamen ; and may 
not the lowliest learn from such examples? Is there not 
something for every man to do, to diminish the eyil and 
augment the good of earth? Surely when the truth of 
God is fully lodged in the minds of men, they will learn 
to be zealously affected as Egede was, and as all would be 
had they caught the spirit of Him who went about doing 
good! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CARET, MARSHMAN, AND WARD. 

A. D. 1761-1837. 

" In her own licht.amjed, 
8m Mercy*! grand apocalypee displayed ; 
The Sacred Book no longer raffeni wrong, 
Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongna ; 
But tpeaki with plainness art could nerer mend. 
What simplest minds can soonest compr^end. 
God glTes the word, the preachers throng around, 
Lire from his lips, and speed the glorious sound; . . 
*T is heard where England^i Eastern glory shines, 
And in the gulf of her Cornubian mines.** Oownm. 

Influen ce s Carey*s infancy and tendencies— Kxamptes— Bound an apprentio«— 
His painstaking as a shoemaker— His deep poverty— His conTersion— Begins to 
preach — ^Eflbrts to rouse men to an interest in heathendom— Difficulties — ^Perals*- 
oncy— Success— Difficulty of reaching India— Sails— ArriTss—Fint elTorts— Pot- 
erty — Finds employment and aeoeas to natives— His danger of deportation — A 
translation of the New Testament ready^^Ward arrives in Indla^-Xarshman— 
Persecution — ^Driven to Berampore— Labors there— The first convert — ^Prolonged 
trials— Progress and repression— Success Carey *s Jiabits and labon— Lord Minto, 
and his efforts to suppress the missions— Translations multiplied— Xlasionariaa 
driven fh>m India— Labors continued— niness— Death— Summation. 

Who shall tell all the influences which comhine to mold 
the character of a people in any giyen age or land? The 
power of religion is the prime moving force. But along 
with that, taw, philosophy, and literature; universities, 
schoolsi homes ; masters, parents ; the arts of painting and 
sculpture ; commerce, war, peace ; the influence of royalty 
and rulers ; of climate and seasons ; of hatreds and loves ; 
of pompous ceremonies and of simpler rites ; of riches or 
poverty ; of health and sickness ; of preaching and pray- 
ers — ^with countless other powers, comhine to fashion that 
wondrous aggregate, a nation's mind or a people's reigning 
character. In the enumeration, indeed, every moral force 
might he named, irom the Bihle and the immediate bless- 
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ing of Almiglity God, down to the minutest incident wbich 
happens in the hosom of a family or an individual soul. 
Just as rain-drops swell the brooks, and brooks the rivers, 
do these multiform and manifold influences tend to elevate 
or else degrade — to mold a nation into manliness and vir- 
tue, or debase it down to slavery apd spiritual death. 

But while these effects are ceaselessly /and in silence pro- 
duced, as certainly as time moves onward, there are events 
which exercise an unwonted influence upon a nation's mind. 
We can then actually see its growth, or its development in 
Bome definite direction, as some -allege that they have seen 
the palm-tree in the very act of growing. 

Such an epoch was inaugurated by William Casey, 
Joshua Mabshman, and William Ward. They did not 
create any new moral forces, but they called into action 
some which had long been dormant and neglected. They 
roused the Churches to address themselves to duties which 
had for centuries been unknown to millions; and while 
these devoted men were themselves, more or less, the result 
of influences which were at work in their day, their labors, 
their ardor, and a persistency which bore them forward in 
spite of a thousand obstacles, helped to speed on a reyiving 
interest in heathendom, till it controlled many minds with 
the power of a passion. Their lives are a study from which 
much may be learned of the force of truth *upon the one 
hand, and the power of resolute and devoted men upon the 
other. Science alleges that, according to the atomic theory, 
the effect of a pebble thrown into the sea on the shores of 
America, must be felt on those of our island, notwithstand- 
ing the fathomless depths or the thousands of miles which 
intervene ; and something similar to that exists in the moral 
world. 

As this is not a volume of biography, the lives of these 
pioneers of missions in Bengal are not to be sketched in 
detail, but only in so far as may be necessary to indicate 
the effects of decision of character, of well-directed ardor, 
and of efforts wisely concentrated upon a worthy or an en- 
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nobling object. The energy of William Carey was very 
early evinced ; for daring bis very childhood, he never al- 
lowed himself to be checked by difficulties — ^whatever ho 
undertook he completed. Early in life his love of books 
appeared ; and when, in his humble sphere, he passed up to 
the study of science, his persistency in searching by hedge- 
rows for objects of natural history, to which he was devoted, 
in collecting specimens, and otherwise enlarging or correct- 
ing his knowledge, gave token of what the man might be- 
come when the boy was so energetic. He borrowed a Latin 
vocabulary ; he committed it nearly entire to memory ; He 
studied the grammar prefixed to it, and thuB initiated him- 
self in studies which gave a character to his life. But dis- 
ease and the poverty of his parents repressed this ardor, or 
for a time prevented its full effects. At the age of four- 
teen, young Carey was bound an apprentice to a shoemaker, 
and thus appears doomed to bard labor as his lot 

But though that repression might impede, it could not 
crush his spirit of enterprise. His energy found or forced 
outlets in spite of all impediments. Among the books of 
his employer, Carey found a Commentary on the New Test- 
ament, which contained some words in Greek characters; 
and with the assistance of a weaver who had been taught 
Greek, he so mastered the alphabet as to be able to enter 
on the study of that language. Never, perhaps, was knowl- 
edge pursued under greater difficulties or by a more cir- 
cuitous path; and never did any man, who subsequently 
left his mark deep upon his age, commence the great enter- 
prise of life in circumstances so unpromising. While work- 
ing as a shoemaker, Carey attracted the notice of Scott the 
commentator, then a minister in his vicinity, who, after the 
humble workman had become famous, often pointed out the 
home where he had labored as a shoemaker, as '^ Carey's 
College." 

About the same time religious impressions came, at once 
to solemnize and exalt young Carey. He found out that he 
was a sinner, and must either be pardoned or lost In the 
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new bent which snch conyictioDs gave to his energetic 
mind, he displayed much of the ardor which that solemn 
crisis of life, conyersion, demands ; and thoagh the meas- 
ures which he adopted were not always according to the 
wisdom which comes from aboye, they were such as might 
be expected in a character Jike his, when roused by the 
power which makes all things new. He soon thereafter 
adopted the yiews of the Baptists, and began to preach in 
that communion at the early age of eighteen — though while 
preaehing to others, he was, on one occasion at least, 
obliged to fast a whole day, because he had not the means 
of purchasing a meal. Amid such difficulties, howeyer, he 
persevered in his studies. He receiyed a call to act -as 
pastor to some scattered little flocks, and while doing duty 
to them he was married. He still carried on business as a 
shoemaker or shoe-mender ; but at the same time he could 
DOW read the Scriptures in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He 
had to trayel from place to place to dispose of his goods, 
in order to procure a bit of bread ; for a congregation to 
which he ministered at Boston ''was not able to raise 
enough to pay for the clothes worn out in their seryice," 
and Carey was rescued from staryation only by the self- 
denying help of a brother. Sickness followed in the wake 
of other ills, and it seemed as if this earnest worker were 
soon to be cut down. Eyen his decision could not bear up 
against poverty and its attendant eyils. 

Amid tastes like those of Carey, it is not difficult to be- 
lieve that he never became an accomplished shoemaker. 
He had energy enough even in that pursuit ; for once every 
fortnight he might be seen walking from his home to North- 
ampton, a distance of eight or ten miles, with a wallet of 
shoes on his back, and returning with a fresh supply of 
leather for future engagements.* But he sought more ex- 



• Thirty years after thia, when Carey waa dining with the GoTernor-Oeneral of 
India, the Marqnia of Haatlngs, th« missionary OTerheard a general officer in the 
drawing-room asking an aidedecamp whether Carey had not once been a sho«- 
Baker, and stepped forward to say, "Ko, sir, only a cobbler/* 
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cellent things, and in order to prepare for all he had to 
do, he very resolutely adopted a systematic economy of 
time, to which he adhered through life, and which largely 
helped to make him what he was. As an example, it was 
by such determined economy of time that he was able, 
amid increasing labors as a pastor and a teacher, to master 
the Dutch language. A friend presented him with a folio 
Tolume of sermons in that tongue. Carey borrowed a 
grammar and dictionary, and was soon able, in his turn, to 
present his friend with a translation of a portion of the 
volume. 

With such tendencies, and such training, then, we may 
now inquire, what was to be the life-work of this man, and 
in what spirit did he address himself to it? That he was 
energetic, onward, and decided, we have already seen. 
Amid pecuniary difficulties, and hard drudgery, and some* 
thing which often approached to want, he formed plans 
such as no other man of his age is known to have origin^ 
ated, and from one so signalized by his magnificent concep- 
tions, lessons may be learned which are rare as his own 
energies. What, then, was Carey's life-work? 

It was when reading Cook's Voyages round the world, 
and instructing some pupils in geography, that the atten- 
tion of William Carey was first turned to the moral and 
spiritual condition of heathen dom\ While pondering it^ 
the idea of a mission to the heathen took such possession 
of his mind that all else seemed now to fade away before 
the greatness of such a work. In his little shop, Carey 
had a map of the world suspended before him, inscribed 
with all the knowledge he could collect regarding the peo- 
ples; and while making or mending shoes, his eye often 
wandered from his last to his map. His eye thus affected 
his heart, as his mind roamed over the wide realms of 
spiritual death, and thought of means for sending thither 
the living water ; and when Wilberforce exclaimed in the 
British House of Commons that ^^asublimer thought could 
not be conceived than when a poor cobbler formed the 
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resolution to give the millions of Hindoos the Bible ih their 
own tongue," he was only giving utterance to a sentiment 
which all subsequent years have reechoed and confirmed. 
The power which could grasp, and the principle which 
could carry out such a plan at such a time, and in such 
circumstances as those amid which Carey lived, stamped 
him as one of the benefactors of the race — ^a man to be 
studied, that others may become wise like him. 

But he needed all his energy. When he first ventured 
to draw attention to the duty of converting the heathen, 
even a grave, devoted, reverend man hastily ordered him to 
sit down,, and sarcastically said, **When Qod pleases to 
convert the heathen, he will do it without your aid or 
mine." Such was the dense ignorance which then pre- 
Tailed, and such the indifference to the chief work of the 
Church on earth which Carey had to fiice. But he was not 
to be daunted. He was the rock — other men were the 
stream, and he pressed the work upon their consciences 
with all the force of his own deep convictions. Amid all 
the reluctance even of great-souled men like Andrew Fuller, 
Carey proceeded with his plans — ^unchecked, though often 
grieved — and prepared an address at a time when '* he and 
his family were in a state bordering on starvation; and 
passed many weeks without animal food, and with only a 
scanty supply of other provisions." His mental energy 
rose superior to all such clogs, so that he was actually pre* 
paring to do battle withr the grim gods of heathenbm, at a 
time when gaunt famine was hanging on the skirts, or had 
penetrated to the very heart of his own fiunily. This* is a 
phenomenon. The youngest may wonder ; it requires a sage 
to fathom or explain it — a poor half-starving man planning, 
nevertheless, the conversion of millions to the Savior 1 

Even when he had become a pastor in a large sphere, at 
Leicester, Carey had still to labor with his own hands ii| 
addition to all his other duties, in order to secure a liveli- 
hood for his family. The record of a week's work at this 
period is preserved, and it might suffice to prove how in- 
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domitable was tbe spirit of ibis great misBionary, how fitted 
in heart and by habit for the work he had to do. " On 
Monday/' he says, *< I confine myself to the study of the 
learned languages, and oblige myself to translate something. 
On Tuesday, the study of science, history, and composition. 
On Wednesday, I preach or lecture, and have been more 
than a year on the book of Berelations. On Thursday, I 
yisit my friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord's day, and the Lord's day in preaching 
the Word of God. Once a fortnight I preach three times 
at home ; and once a fortnight I go to a neighboring Til- 
lage in the eyening. My school begins at nine in the morn- 
ing, and continues till four in Winter, and fire in Summer." 
We need not wonder to be told that a man of such energy, 
when he found his Church overrun by errors which refused 
to yield to ordinary treatment, formed and executed the 
bold resolution to dissolve *^ the Society," and constitute it 
afresh, careAiUy excluding the tainted. His manly decis- 
ion, and withal his generous nature, rendered such a reso- 
lute measure a great success, and his Church arose from its 
moral ruins with its waste places restored and revived. 

Still, however, Carey turned with deep longings to the 
dark homes of the heathen. Nothing conld divert him 
long from what was in truth the pole of his ' affections, the 
eenter to which his soul evermore tended ; and he was able 
at last to secure the attention of some devoted men to hifl 
absorbing topic. In the year 1791, at a meeting of minis- 
ters, he urged the adoption of some decided measures, and 
though more than a year must elapse ere success begin even 
to dawn, iomethin^ was done. Men refused to pledge them- 
selves to actual efforts, in spite of all his earnestness ; but 
they at least listened to his wide-reaching proposals, and in 
the year 1792, after Carey had preached with contagious 
ardor on the subject, the minds of some were fidrly won to 
the cause of missions. ** Expect great things from God : 
Attempt great things for him," thenceforth became the 
watoh-ery of the friends of that cause. Carey's energy 
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sought and foand a full, free Ycnt in preaching on the sub* 
ject; and though all his efforts sometimes appeared likely 
to be baffled, he at length prevailed; a resolution was 
formed, and the Baptist Missionary Society was virtnally 
founded. William Carey's decision did it: a new era in 
the history of the Church has commenced. 

After he had succeeded in removing many difficulties,' 
and persuading some of his friends to obey the last injuno- 
tion of the Savior, a subscription was raised. It amounted 
to £13 28. 6d. Thirteen pounds two shillings and sixpence 
to convey the Gospel to eight or nine hundred millions of 
heathen in India and the world 1 such was the commence- 
ment of this great enterprise. But faith is not to be de- 
feated when it is divine : Carey and his associates felt the 
truth of the promises, and the authority of the commands. 
They grasped the one, they obeyed the other, and the cause 
has grown from that day to this. True, it had many diffi- 
culties yet to encounter, much lukewarmness to overcome, 
or transform into ardor. In London, for example, only a 
angle minister could be found to countenance Carey's new 
enterprise. But he would not put truth to the vote, or 
peril the world's salvation upon either the applause or the 
coldness of men ; and though some leading religionists ad- * 
vised others not to commit themselves to such undertak- 
ings, that only stimulated Carey the more — ^he knew whose 
cause he was trying to promote, and threw himself into it 
with heart and soul. With thirteen pounds two shillings 
and sixpence in the exchequer, that noble man was pre- 
pared to embark for any country to which he might be sent. 
His soul had measured the grandeur of the enterprise : he 
knew whose work it was, what mighty results hung on the 
enterprise ; and while the timid or the doubting stood aloof, 
he hastened with all his heart into the mission field. John 
Newton cheered him. Andrew Fuller stood by him; but 
few besides, and none of any eminence, would encourage 
him with their help. It was Columbus traveling from 
court to court to beg permission to discover a world. It 
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was Galileo demonstrating a fact which saperstition as 
boldly denied. 

And we can scarcely wonder. It was about that time, 
or the year 1796, that the General Assembly of the Chuich 
of Scotland yoted missions to the heathen unscriptoral and 
reyolutionary. Parliament was still more hostile, so that 
Church and State w;ere harmoniously agreed in discounte- 
nancing such proposals as Carey was upholding. First the 
Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, and after him, Lord 
Minto, then Henry Dundas as a politician, and then the 
Court of Directors as rulers, all yehemently opposed such 
undertakings. Bishops, ignorant of the Bible, and old In- 
dians, themselves utterly Indianized in principle and prac- 
tice, scouted the proposal of Indian missions as alike en- 
thusiastic and useless. But Carey, the cobbler, knew a 
power which was more than a match for them all, and he 
firmly grasped it, and triumphed. Wilberforce pleaded for 
him. - Charles Grant was zealous ; Dundas somewhat meanly 
equivocated ; Pitt was politic ; but not among men was the 
progress of Indian evangelization to be speedily patronized. 
The measure must visibly begin on high, and be dependent 
on the Highest; and never was that rendered more mani- 
fest than when he chose one still weaker than '' the worm 
Jacob" to overcome the mighty.. In short, it was apparent 
once more in his case, that — 

•* Not to the many doth the earth 
Owe what ihe hath of good ; 
The many would not stir life's depths, 
And coald not if they would. 
It la some rolitary mind that moves the common causes 
To single efforts Britain owes her knowledge, Ihith, and law*." 

T^ Mends gradually gathered round William Carey. Hia 
path to India is opening up: a colleague was found for 
him, and when thoy met, Carey actually rushed to embrace 
him ; they fell upon each other's neck and wept. 

But trials were not over, they were only beginning. 
Mrs. Carey — ^a feeble, timid woman — now declared that she 
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would never leaye her natiye country ; yet even that oould 
not shake the indomitahle man. Those whom he loved the 
^most might weep to hinder him as if they woald hreak his 
heart; but he woald follow where he believed his Ood was 
leading him, and return for hb family when the first diffi- 
culties of the mission were surmounted. " The sense of 
duty," he said, " is so strong, as to overpower all other con- 
siderations. I could not turn back without guilt on my 
soul," and he resolutely held on his way. 

At this stage, however, a most important question arose : 
How was he to reach India? ^At that period, none could 
proceed thither without a license from its Directors, and 
such a document no missionary could obtain; nay, the 
whole of British India was a forbidden territory to such 
men ; and, daring to land there, they would be imprisoned, 
deported, or treated as vagabonds and invaders.. Nearly 
twenty years after the date of Carey's first proposal, that 
state of matters still continued; and when he boldly em- 
harked, even without a license, to incur all hazards, he was 
compelled to unship his baggage and return to our island. 
He was distressed but not despondent — he trusted in Ood, 
and was not put to shame. It) the year 1783, it had l^een 
enacted by Parliament, that any British subjtet proceeding 
to India without a lawful license, would be liable to fine 
and imprisonment. He was contraband. He was an in- 
vader. But as that law was a violation, in Carey's view, of 
. a direct command of Heaven, he felt that it had no force 
on his conscience, and in due time was. able to proceed to 
India in a Danish vessel, the Kron Frinceua Maria. As 
he approached the shores of Hindoostan, his conceptions of 
the work became more vast, and his eagerness to plunge 
into it greater: nor did he lose any time in embodying his 
desires in deeds. • His energy has gained one victory, and 
he must aim at another and another. - 

But all his decision, all his calm intrepidity were needed 
now. The want of means compelled him to move from 
place to place, seeking the humblest home. He became 
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dependent for a time on the bounty of a generoos Hindoo-^ 
and the missionary's distress, at this stage^ actually sur- 
passed what he and his family had endured when destitute 
of food in his native land. He was without a friend or a 
farthing, and, in such a case, the heart of any ordinary 
man would have sunk in despondency, or abandoned the 
work in despair, especially when to his other woes were 
added the murmurs of his wife. He had frequently to re- 
turn to his wretched home from missionary tours, only to 
hear her upbraid and inyeigh. Even he was driven almost 
to distraction by such complicated sorrows, and had to write 
to England, saying, *^ I am in a strange land, alone, with 
no Christian friend, a. large family, and nothing to supply 
their wants ;" but it does not appear that he ever regretted 
his great undertaking, or doubted whether he was in the 
path of duty. On the contrary, while trial crowded upon 
trial, he never relaxed his great work — ^but we should hear 
his own sentiments as they were recorded at this period. 
'* Though the superstitions of the natives," he writes, '^ were 
a thousand times stronger than they are, and the example 
^ of Europeans a thousand times worse ; though I were de- 
serted by all, and persecuted, by all, yet my hope, fixed on 
the Bock, would rise superior to every obstruction, and 
triumph over every trial. I feel happy in this, that I am 
engaged in the work of Ood, and the more I am employed 
in it, the more I feel it a rich reward. Indeed, I would re- 
joice in having undertaken it, even though I should perish 
in the attempt .... I feel a burning, desire that all the 
world may know this God, and serve him." Now this man 
belongs to the class from which martyrs are chosen. In 
truth, he was a living one, and from the jungles of Bengal, 
opened up the channels along which the waters of life were 
to flow. A friend was at length raised up to Carey. "At 
some distance from Calcutta he laboriously reared a few 
huts to shelter himself and his family ; and while procuring 
food by shooting wild hogs, deer, and fowl in the jungle, 
he still cherished the hope of at length enjoying *^ daily 
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opportunities of conveniDg with the Datives, and pursuing 
the work of the mission." It was his ruling passion, as- 
cendant in spite of much that might have counteracted it, 
or rather it was a bold pioneer employed by the Highest 
to prepare a way for his truth. 

Here, then, did this intrepid man, amid the upbraidings 
of his wife, and the wild beasts of the eastern wilderness, 
plant a mission in India. He had surmounted the ills of 
poverty. He had borne up under the disquiet of domestio 
vehemence. He had braved the hostility of men in power. 
He had traversed fifteen thousand miles to reach a sphere 
where he could embody his love and his convictions in 
deeds — and even. in the jungle he was ready to live and 
labor for the Eedeemer and the souls of men. There was 
death, however, and not life in such a place as poverty had 
driven him to select, and he was, in providence, soon en- 
sbled to abandon that region of miasma and tigers. Mean- 
while he had made it plain that to him "no lan^ was 
strange, no ground unholy ; every coast was Jewry ; every 
town Jerusalem; every house Zion," for €K>d was there. 

It was the generous proposal of a friend that rescued 
Carey from starvation and disease. He was invited to oc- 
cupy a sphere where he could at once secure a livelihood, 
and operate upon the natives, and all that he could earn, 
after supporting his family, was devoted to the Christianis- 
ing of India — indeed, he resolved to continue poor till the 
natives possessed the Bible in Bengalee and Hindoostanee. 
A fourth, and oflen a third part of his income was thus 
devoted to missionary objects, while William Carey gave 
one proof more of the concentration of his mind upon the 
grand object of his life. Fever might assail him ; a child 
might die; his wife, amid the agitating scenes through 
which she passed, might lose her reason ; but Carey pressed 
on, for life or death eternal was dependent on his enter- 
prise — ^an enterprise which the wisdom of this world de- 
spised, but on which the Qod of heaven smiled. 

Measures had lately been adopted for deporting all un- 
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lieensed parties from Bengal, and as Carey belonged to that 
- clas&, his position became more and more precarious. By 
tlie help of friends, however, he was tolerated, though littie 
more ; but in a short time he was again reduced to pecun- 
iaiy straits — ^in plainer terms, to depcDdenoe verging on 
want His aeal, however, was still nnabatefd. That was 
not to depend either upon fullness or scarcity of bread, and 
measure after measure was therefore adopted to promote the 
grand object of his heart's desire. He had labored without 
ceasing at the work of translation, by the help of all whom 
he could find means to enlist; and in the year 1797, or 
four years after he sailed from England, Carey could inti- 
mate to friends at home that he was ready to begin to print 
a translaHon of the New Testament He had persisted in 
« that work of faith with intense devotion, and now the man- 
ual labor of printing must be pushed forward with as much 
ardor as the mental process had been. A printing-press 
was procured, and set up, and was regarded by the wonder- 
ing natives as a European idol. It was only another tro- 
phy to the perseverance of William Carey. ^ 

Though these measures animated him amid his toils, his 
want of success among the natives tried him to the utter- 
most For more than five years he had labored for their 
good, but still no fruit. With incessant activity and un- 
^gg^°g K^l) unid indescribable discomforts, he had sown 
th^ seed ; but still hope deferred made the heart sick. He 
persevered, however; he preached in season and out of sea- 
son, and did all that a loving mortal could do to win the 
perishing to the Eedeemer. If he confessed at this period 
of trial that his hopes sometimes passed away like a cloud, 
we surely need not wonder. Let us wonder rather at that 
indomitable ardor which carried Jiim over a hundred hin- 
derances. " I still hope in God, and will go forward in his 
strength," was his determination, and at last his resolution 
was crowned with success. 

Moreover, the zeal which Carey had been among the first 
to display was increasing m Britain, and in the year 1799 
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he was cheered amid his Indian trials, by the arrival of 
William Ward, a like-minded laborer, who toiled in the 
same cause, and manifested a similar ardor till his dying 
day. He also was of humble origin — the son of a carpen- 
ter — but passed through a training in his youth somewhat 
saperior to that of Carey. Before proceeding to India, 
Ward had been for several years the editor of a newspaper ; 
bat after he had devoted himself to his Itfe-work, so com- 
plete was the consecration, that he did not read a publica- 
tion of that class till after he had been ten years in India. 
Conscience, he said, commanded him to go, and under its 
orders he denied himself in a hundred ways. He encoun- 
tered privations not a few, but at the same time he helped 
to forward that mighty revolution in public opinion which 
has made India through all its borders open to the Gospel. 
Ward wrote to Carey, *' It is in my heart to live and to die 
with you, to spend and be spent with you," and he fulfilled 
his resolution with a decision which never faltered. 

About- the same time Joshua Marshman, another heroic 
missionary, resorted to India to engage in the same under- 
taking. He was the son of a weaver, and for some time 
had himself followed that business ; but he had other work 
to work in his time, and in the course of a few years 
joined Carey and Ward in Bengal. We have thus three 
men brought together, differing considerably in gifts and. 
tendencies, but one in heart and in devotedness. They 
were soon knit together by a common ardor in beckoning 
souls to the Savior; and amid a thousand difficulties and 
trials, the noble triumvirate pressed forward that work 
which must at last be recognized as the greatest that is 
given to mortals to accomplish. ' 

It were tedious to detail the vexations to which these 
three men were exposed ere they could find a place of rest, 
or rather a sphere of toil, in India. Plan after plan was 
formed, and attempt after attempt was made to expel them 
from the land. It is well known that they were compelled 
to take refuge at Serampore, a Danish settlement, where 
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tWj dvelt in saSerj^ thou^K w>t vithoat molaUtioD, nnder 
tht jr^'te^iicn of tiie Danish king and iiifl ftag. Efforts 
vere nuide u* d^od^ them — tliey were eren ordered to 
quit Iniia ; l«t Lord Welleslej, the GoTernor-Generad, on 
kis ovn re^fOBsibilitT, grmnted them pennunon to renudn. 
Their noTciDeiita. however, vere circimiaerihed ; their free- 
dom of aM-tion was nhndged, and erery inch most he con- 
tested if they vere to make progress in the cause on which 
their heart was seL Indeed, they were fenced roand as if 
they had gone avowedly to enlist the natives in a rebellion 
against Britain ; and prisoners on the Andaman Islands can 
scarcely be more strictly watched than Carey, Ward, and 
Marshman were, in the asylum which they had fbond at 
Serampore. It was as if men had revived the old Popish 
Bcandal, that the Bible b a ^ pemicions poison." 

Yet they toiled on against all opposition. A press was 
set np. With the exception of two books of the Old Test- 
ament, the whole Bible had now been translated into Ben- 
galee, and the printing of it was eommenced. From day 
to day the heathen were addressed, and by circumscribing 
the light, its enemies had just made it more conspicuoas or 
more bright where it shone. Schools were opened ; tracts 
were circulated by means of the press; and even environed 
as they were by thousands of watchful enemies, the three 
undaunted missionaries proceeded with their work — they 
held, as they believed, a commission from on high, and 
were determined to perform it The native languages were 
mastered with all possible dispatch ; and the persbtency of 
these men, each in his peculiar sphere, gave happy presage 
of what was yet to be accomplished. At times even Lord 
Wellesley took alarm at their proceedings — for example, at 
the proposal to issue the New Testament in Bengalee. But 
quietly, unobtrusively, yet firmly, they proceeded with their 
work — and after seven years of labor and watching, of 
teaching, translating, and printing, their first convert from 
Hindooism entered tLe Christian Church! They had been 
tried by the apostasy, or the indecision of some ; but hailed 
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the firsi-fraits with exceeding joy. A mob arose and 
threatened violence to the conyert. A missionarj) who had 
sometimes cooperated with the three, and sometimes vexed 
and thwarted them, became delirious. Mrs. Carey, in a 
similar . state, at times ponred forth the most painful 
shrieks — and impediments such as these might have un- 
manned less devoted or less enterprising men. But they 
had chosen their part and their path, and they h|U3tened 
forward like those who know that " the night cometh." 

Nor were these their only trials. Friend after friend^ or 
fellow-laborer after fellow-laborer, died. Four out of sevea 
were carried off in two years — and these things, added to 
the fact that their proceedings were watched by the jealous 
eyes of men who were ready to assail them on the first ap- 
pearance of what was deemed offense, kept the brothers 
ceaselessly anxious. Still more, perhaps, were they pained 
by the fact, that about this period, or in the year 1802, 
they had to intimate to their friends in England that the 
GoTernment of India went, by deputation, to make an offer- 
ing to the bloody goddess Kali, in the name of the Com- 
pany. The success of our arms was the occasion, and five 
thousand rupees were presented as a peace-offering to su- 
perstition — a mockery, of the true God; a dark spot in the 
history of the past; a source of anguish to the men who 
had left their homes fifteen thousand miles behind them, in 
the hope of seeing such debasing practices vanishing away. 
They tnll vanish, but the unprincipled doings of Britons 
have often been a buttress to an idol. 

A boarding Institution, presided over by Mr. Marshman, 
was now yielding a yearly income of about £1,000, but he 
took only £34 for the personal expenses of his family. The 
press, under Ward's management, yielded a considerable 
sum, but his share was only £20 per annum. Carey had 
now an income of £600 as teacher of the native languages 
in a Government college, but £40 was the yearly allowance 
for himself, his wife and family, with other £20 to meet 
expenses occasioned by his duties at the Government col- 
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•if 3»ic .ft^» -ri.i^ £.1 j«i»i vx^ aaaxLIj coatribated bj them 
^jr il£*^a»r^^r * ^as« ^/ wi_«:a wi:le t^^fliniuiities in Brit- 
4.-1 L'L 1^'Z -Ilea i-ni a ii_r£ :c diAX *aa> 

F.13 ijtf 3 111 j-i;ic 3Lji«£s jf* ^« tLnw dexoted men were 
Tin'lxt <•; cil rj ill <nwrrfati-es». aa-i readj for CTcry form 
v>c sicrJbre. HiTTks^vi *^ 12*; j wvre bj tbe unmitigated 
i« iKi "7 :c zla C-:*J=:z ;c ISrwcr? aai their agents in Ben- 
ri- ^ r!i«;x_r^'i it :».•« tii w^-.^o: %}£ the serpent and the 
aa-ml^ss-ati** :c ^i< i-.-re ?» ^irrr tLea through their diffi- 
v-'x*::>f5^ A^ :(ii* £:3L<e. i£^ G*:T«r=.aeat seixed some innocu- 
cx* F»*r*— ▼l-:i ti* aiSsji-.o*™? had cirenlated, and en- 
fKATvrid ?c ex^s^i^ ^:« tkern chanres of sedition, repub- 
I" "i-'j^a. ai«i ^cifir ^r.-aa-i* of aecnsadon. Wben Lord 
IV^ ".x>j«;t >;fi IzLa. tbej ^.i«« a laTs:e-Tiewed friend, while 
ti* sic«sfor. Lstf^reai of xep<r«st<£^ the Tiolence of the prej- 
silvifd. wiklj £i£sed the fiB^. Hitberto the three had 
viih dJE -^^n- ssood th^ir grvmad in spite of all their decis* 
icB. bit nov the stom threatened to sweep them utterly 
awaj. What were ther abonl? Were they a band of 
feloas? Wef>? they seekine to upset goTemments? Were 
ihey thete, like comets, with ffar of change perplexing na- 
tions? On tbe contrary, they were there doing the work 
of the Prince of Peace. They were trying to restore Eden 
to our poor world ; aod yet for that they must suffer as if 
they had been plotting desolation. They were committed, 
however, to a mighty enterprise. Calmly and deliberately 
they had entered upon iL ^ India shall know tbe truth," 
was their maxim, and, in carrying it out, their earnestness 

^ The aelf-denial of thete nt^n micht become a prorerb. Thej foand, for exam- 
ple, a naiueoQS rabstitnte for beer, which coet only aboat the thirtieth part of 
that beTerage. Thie they vaed owinfc to its eheapneat; and when a tambla>-fnll 
of it was brongfat to Carej, as he sat at his desk with his translations, he woaM 
^rinlc it down at one draught, simply to gel rid of it. What was thns sared wvs 
Expended upon missions. 
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of purpose was equaled •only by their energy in action. 
Feeble or time-serving governors might find willing instru- 
ments to check, and thwart, and harass. But Carey, Ward, 
and Marshman confronted hostility with a wisdom which 
was majestic, and a determination which sometimes awed, 
till at last they triumphed by a power mightier than man's. 

For the work grew. On some of their missionary tours 
they were stopped by the Magistrate of the district. His 
authority was reenforced by that of the Collector, and the 
missionaries were compelled to leave the scene of their la- 
bors — the people would have heard them, but the rulers 
were afraid : their own ease might be marred, and, in com- 
parison with that, what was the salvation of souls ? ^ Yield- 
ing to constraint, then, the missionaries sought another 
outlet for their xeal. Yet there was a point beyond which 
they would not yield. Danger might be conjured up at 
some places ; at others there was none, and however great 
might be their respect for the Governor-General, they were 
determined to carry on missionary work, and take the risk 
of all that might follow. It was a collision between the 
Savior's command and human interference,' and Carey was 
not the man to hesitate as to his choice : he both chose and 
acted, and though still hunted from district after district, 
he and his fellow-laborers persisted in carrying out the 
objects for which they were self-exiled from the land of 
their fathers. Slowly, and without much observation, the 
work advanced. 

In the year 1806 they had made such progress, amid a 
host of difficulties, that a preaching-station was opened in 
one of the most debased and crowded quarters of Calcutta. 
It led to considerable excitement among the people when 
they were actually addressed by a converted Brahmin upon 
"the new religion," and, as sermon afler sermon was 
preached, the excitement increased. But the civil authori- 
ties interfered, and forbade the missionaries to show any^ 
disrespect to the prejudices of the natives. This was after- 
ward explained to mean that ihe missionaries were not to 



I 



lit ziTs: ±n* -r -ix « kibscst ues, 

jaatt'X ~.' -uf m—-** — ii:« v emzlyr ccmrehB to preach — 
J} r. z: i..:cr-M.-if ^ni^s — »:< w perzit odieia to distribute 
iiitOL ix & ▼'.rL tit J ve^ is:c %i> take a angle step, by 
f:a.T-«rsi.tj:a ic :ci.irvji«s- ^: i2?i-ce ilie Hindood to become 
•."iri-"Ljji*^ I: sfi:aiei a^ rf lie rel-ers of India thoaglit 
-^i^ li'fT rriLli rrim.iT-i li* dies not to flow, or the 
•"-ijivc^* i: r:- ':ii»:k i: hs f.-xiikiis*: bnl vhile the mission- 
arji* i•i:TT•s_I•^i x-:-3 lo rrr* Beeile^ ofienae, they were as 
rfsj. .t:* ix f.ll "w-l-^i! ^v tbeir p^rp(»e to plant missioD- 
scAi. -2:5 wlfr^T^r a:c=jl f.ree did not prevent them. It 
w:fe$ zl* ;:L?e of I^z.-fl azrd the other worshipers of God, 
w^cs *«trsiK':ic«i r T tbe de^j-r-s : and the sune Crod guarded 
Lis ^erriz^is at Bi^jlra aad ia Ben^aL 

Tl<e L:t^til:r^ with wLic^h the three had to contend at thb 
j*r:>i wifet dtxii««-i by the mntiny at Tellore in the year 
iS'H>. TLit 5ai evens assumed a religions aspect, as every 
t}i:=^ in H:i:d>:^TAn Knst do, becaose the Hindoos are 
steep^ in snpei^tidon fh>m the cradle to the grave. Hos- 
tile p-art:es were not slow to embrace that opportonity to 
damage the missionary enterprise; especially as the bold- 
ness of Carev now demanded decided raeasnres. unless he is 
openly to triumph. The loss of five hundred lives at Yel- 
lore was imputed to alarms occasioned by efforts to convert 
the natives, and to preserve the lives of thirty thousand 
Europeans, it was deemed needful to suppress all such en- 
deavors. Violent men denounced these efforts as the cer- 
tain forerunners of rebellion and of massacre. The Gov- 
ernor-General, Sir George Barlow, interposed on behalf of 
what he deemed safety and order, and the little chapel of 
the missionaries must be shut up, else the Indo-British 
Empire would be overthrown ! But while men, as dark as 
the heathen themselves, were thus in terror of the truth 
as a power for evil, the three were not less confident in its 
power for good. A measure of freedom of action was ex- 
torted from their rulers. The previous prohibitions were 
modified, and the friends of truth really pushed forward 
ftmid much, that threatened to throw them back, or even to 
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drive them from India. For the present, they determined 
to endeavor to rouse England to a sense of the iniquitoos 
opposition which they encountered in spreading the religion 
of mercy and of peace. 

Bat ahout this period, some new missionaries arrived at 
Calcutta, and were there placed under restraint When 
Carey applied to the rulers on their behalf, he was con- 
temptuously treated by the Magistrate, and every effort was 
employed to harass and silence the missionaries, or even to 
drive them entirely from Hindoostan. The account of these 
proceedings forms a dark chapter in the history of religion, 
one, perhaps, of the very darkest; but the three men were 
nof^to be discomfited. They had been taken under the 
protection of the Danish flag, and, ere they could be driven 
from India, violence must be done by British rulers to a 
friendly power. It was thus that the friends of truth were 
hunted and harassed by men who were utterly ignorant of 
its power, and bent upon sweeping away whatever seemed 
to them to imperil their sway or their riches ; but it was 
thus also that two or three men, who were weak in them* 
selves, by calm persistency at last chased a thousand. At 
the close of 1806 they had baptized ninety-four natives, 
and had ten native itinerants whom they sent out, two and 
two, to a distance of many miles, in spite of all human pro- 
hibitions. Acts iv, 19 ; v, 29. They had stations at Dina- 
gepore, at Cutwa, and Malda. They rejoiced that nothing 
had been found against them, except in the matter of their 
God, and wisely but resolutely continued to sap the power 
which would have crushed them if it could, till, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1807, Carey was made a professor, with 
a salary of 1,000 rupees a month, instead of a teacher with 
only 500 — a step in which he rejoiced as bringing a^ large 
revenue to the mission. In addition to this. Ward again 
opened a chapel in a great thoroughfare in the native quar- 
ter of Calcutta-r-in a word, every opening was seized, every 
opportunity was embraced for carrying on the work; and 
it may well be mentioned as a fact all but unparalleled, if 



3 •- -:-- t— i ^T^r>- :r -*:z ^ "j-^-t**- viiih lia New 

• "^ ** ff 1 iiin::r ^". .-^ ^=L '•-ai i siunsisr a. xi* H^l^ev 
2'! rtL ai t tf--ir -He lasr "ill *'=^*»i n ir-^T* af-r:*xaoH. 
Z.^ iittn 1:111 iimi> 7T-:^ir ji l^-niri.*?* ▼"tl "U* fcffraats, 
f.-r ▼*i.t'a. lis ?»*iiL ? -r^asa '^ii a nvmafeOiw wi:- va5 in 
ir-.*TJiii.ift* J^ -••••n fi* ip-aairarc ▼» f»^r i« saa Si^n to 
•iu* --i;ii-:ir.' fi :T iiti I.;ma7Tn v^^j. a ToniL'; "l. 1 v«; vben 
a#t i»^.»»*»-:i^L •%\ -fiK -"ilt-.^^ iniL arsimbft •; ii*^ c:i;ies till 
?▼* r-'.^miU'X i" »ii« in -rcmiinH*! a ^c»;«rc-<ip«t of tbe 

w-'tt '1^ 1,*: \i -Til* ti.*tr T'Ei*:!': :t ^ i* L-«e. W cnsslated 

* *\:iy*;z 'A ^^^Tiisw Tir.i SaJ5?«;rrL \\ *£x W sat don 

• •a^ '.t^. T-r.-Jir* CTi'il-L te scxix tiis l»rr^JLc*; and then 
\.f*^'.t^.'i »tie Hijl^i ««rab:a fc> a <*:■« rT>f^:Ion of about 
^^7 . 7;^ *^rT>:<? r«el!ir <= ir*l a: aiae. lie sat dovn to the 
i#«i««j)ir>/ft «A Etf:k'j^\ into Becj^iee: .... at elereD the 
4*tU*i* of th^ d*T el<>«4. and after readiasr n chapter in the 
Of«'>k T^um«rit, and eommending himself to God, he re- 
itft'A Uf ftnui^ The man whose a«tiTities were so intense 
uht\ n^f flint in fi^ waft sure to leave his impress deep upon 
Imm iUftt'M, It woji the heroic age of missioms and Carey 
ovtrtttp^nul ercn the heroes, as Saal of old did the people 
UfitHud hlrn, 

1 1 wiiM ill the year 1807 that Lord Minto proceeded to 
Ifidlfi un Orivernof'Ooneral, and efforts the most decided 
Wfirit ii|HUfilily renewed to quash and extirpate the mission. 
VnVi^y*n doiiumtio trials might haye crushed any ordinary 



* (Tium M»rahiniin*« '* Lift «ud Timet of C«r«3r, Manhmfto, and Ward." 
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man, for his literary and Biblical kbors were carried on with 
an insane wife raving wildly in an adjoining apartment; but 
to that domestic woe -trials of a public nature were added. 
Spies were employed to watch the proceedings of him and 
his colleagues. A pretended inquirer went to endeavor 
to insnare them, and much occurred to' put it beyond a 
question that missionary efforts were, if possible, to be now 
suppressed. To defend the truth of Christianity against 
fiindooism or Islamism was deemed an intolerable offense. 
The dread of rebellion was again the watchword, and after 
BUrveying the perilous position of the Indo-British Empire, 
in consequence of preaching the Gospel and spreading tracts, 
the Supreme Council actually agreed. that the Government 
was bound by every consideration of general safety and 
national faith to extinguish the efforts of the. missionaries. 
It was again the effort of puny creatures to resist Omnipo- 
tence, or roll back a flowing tide; but that effort was made, 
and here is the sentence in which it was announced to 
Carey: "The Right Honorable the Governor-General in 
Council deems it necessary to desire that the practice of 
preaching .... be immediately discontinued." The press 
must be placed under Government control, and all Christian 
appliances must cease. 

It was well that the prohibition was so complete, for it 
was impossible to comply with it on the one hand, or 
enforce it on the other. Active resistance to the blind de- 
termination was hopeless, on the part of men so feeble and 
unfriended, but it could be confronted with a resolute will 
on the part of men who had learned to be still and know 
that God is God, and it was so. The cooperation of the 
I>anish Governor of Serampore was invoked by the British 
authorities to promote the exterminating measures, and 
Carey wept like a child at the attempt, not with the tears 
of weakness, but of very woe. The Danish Governor, how- 
ever, declined to comply with a demand so arrogant. He 
resolved rather to strike his flag and leave the settlement, 
than expel the missionaries, and the King of nations made 



l^i Lin .A!n> woul of sabssst uss. 

iLaI tL« de:^K<e ^rd tk« safetr of bis serrmnts. At lasl 
ibe exmfaw )B*J^^:lre r«c»::W on its inTcntoTS, and the three 
s«:I/-saicrii.-In^ K«a. ^er muij leus and mach to harass 
liieiB^ v«;« ar> to $;iT thii thej lud reached & better posi- 
tl ^B (hjLB th^T ocv-\ip;<f'i ber'ore tliese deep troubles began. 
Wh:> etvrr lec:^r, eTwr order, cTeiy dispatch breathed 
b:<*ii'::T lo tb(e grT>taies« of cansess malignity in Europe re- 
sposi^ to b>$tiI;:T in Icdi^ Ynlgar abase was heaped 
upon C;ftn*T. and al'. v;a;s done that was likely either to scare 
or to drive him from his purpose toward India. Bat he 
per^Uted wi;hcnt fiiii.'hic^. and his onward movements, seen 
in the mellowing li^ht of time, remind as somewhat of the 
marvh of the elephant in the jnngle, prostrating by his balk - 
and power ail that threatens to impede his progress. 

But trials v^f a diferent kind were also employed to test 
the faith and the firmness of Carey. He had a son— - 
Felix — ^who had studied medicine, and who went to found 
a minion in Burmah, where he had an opportunity of com- 
mendiug the truth by some cures which he wrought id the 
families of high officials. In August^ 1814, he embarked at 
Bangoon, in the viceroy *8 pleasure-barge, to proceed to Ava 
with the design of inoculating some of the royal children. 
The vessel up^vt, however, during the voyage, and young 
Carey *s wife and children perished, while he himself nar- 
rowly escaped. Next day he proceeded, a melancholy man, 
to Ava — a voyage which occupied about four weeks. The 
king sympathised with him in his sorrows, and was so much 
captivated by the young physician that he appointed him 
his embassador on a difficult embassy to Calcutta. Thither 
young Carey proceeded with Oriental magnificence, holding 
the rank of a prince, dignified with the Red Umbrella, and 
other insignia of Burmese royalty. The humble office of a 
missionary was thus abandoned for the flaunting gauds of 
Eastern pomp; for young Carey lived in the highest style 
of Oriental splendor, and greatly grieved his venerable 
father. It was a sad and a humblmg close to a promising 
career. It was the world ascendant where better things 
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might have been expected, and, perhaps, that burden pressed 
as heavily on the father as either the hostility of Governors 
or the indifference of the heathen. 

But the trials of Carey and his colleagues have not yet 
been all described. Money raised in their name was spent 
without their sanction. A crusade against their evangeliz- 
ing operations was persisted in for several successive years. 
Moreover, internal troubles arose. Turbulent spirits ap- 
peared among the younger missionaries seat out to reenforce 
the fathers whose rules of abstinence and order of toil and 
eelf-denial were too stringent for less devoted men. But 
their resolution rose with the opposition which they en- 
coi^itered ; it derived fresh ardor from every new difficulty. 
Instead of being scared or daunted by what he suffered, 
Carey's views as a missionary expanded from year to year. 
Bengal, Burmah, China, Siam, Nepaul, Cochin, and other 
places all rose in succession before his wide-ranging mind; 
and while he tried to mollify hostility by gentleness, he 
never yielded a tittle of his conviction that the world must 
be won to the Savior, cost what it may. At first, Carey 
would have been content to die when he saw the Scriptures 
translated into Bengalee; he said that in contemplating that 
result, while it was yet future, he would have been willing 
to exclaim, "Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace I" But he lived not merely to see that work done, 
but also to see portions of the Bible printed in Orissa, in 
Sanscrit, in Hindoostanee, in Mahratta, in Canarese, in Tel- 
inga, and Punjabee, with a beginning made in Burmese and 
Chinese translation. Vast as his labors were, he deemed 
them still but a trivial offering on the altar of redeeming 
lore, and humbly ranked himself below his two like-minded 
colleagues. Yet with the eye fixed on what Carey achieved, 
all who are competent to judge can decide how much stead- 
fast zeal, yet judge-like calmness, he threw into the work. 
To carry it out, he determined to bury himself among the 
natives, and passed six years of his life surrounded by 
them alone-— sure] y a most costly contribution to the eleva- 

11 



1±2 1I1\ A3f^ W.XK OF K1K5ST MEN. 

r.-* v-t ti* i^cnif L ma-i cae wkicli, so fiff, explains his 
5:l:v-«s$ — * «^:?.rt»s(^ viJicii cx«i» a stain on all the plnmed 

Ii iLiT Sfer« Kf cT^^rred. tkat xhttrt is sometliiDg in open 

a3< S:>:r3:.:ife*i i.^^c it wLioh ronses ns to eonfront it with 

c*. ! i»«s<v V r ..•e v^ hf:ix mp a^nsi dull and sluggish indif- 
rvresce 2> xi .^ev^ SLvre tnri:::^ to jkitk. and more exhaustive 
w r«ii.ii«. Fill :ii^««c<if, hoverer, Carey had to en- 
(\.xLz:^f ix T^rr wlitsx fcrms^ The superstition which per- 
Taie^ a H.zi.v s wi.je ajovre reoden him impassiye to all 
Kat i^r T^:c«r5oe« Bst hear one of themselves after his 
<\>«Tvrs:,z: ^0,=>ii<rr he sajs^ "the grand^ wonderful 
Sttc^er;^;;. s vLich {>e9e«mies and pemdes all the Hindoos. 
It hajk iddtvxL Sexvaee a part of thdr natore — ^a pious in- 
stIcK't «>f tkxrir soal — faj^rstitioii b in their body, in their 
dnftsa^ in" th^ir fvxxi. in their doings. ... In fact, the life 
«^ a Hipdvvv tivm kb cnd!e to his grare, is but little more 
thin a r^^ucd c^ c^remociesw He talks ceremonies, he eats 
and dr:::L$ ci»>^e:c:iiess and he dies a ceremonial death." 
Nv^w. when the dr^ad Ksistency implied in such a condition 
» np^Rt'orvxd by ihe hv^sulity of GoTemors or the contempt 
of ii.A^;>tnte:$< we can e^ti]Bale the heroism that is needed 
to <>>uxV\mt it alL 

Nv^r« in estimating the power of such men, should we fail 
to notice ag^in and again the sums which th^ contributed 
to the mi:!^ion. In the year 181 1 Mr. Marshman's income 
amouutisi to aKmt £2.000 from his school, and after reserv- 
ing about £Uk> tor the expenses of his &mily, the balance 
wa$ devoted to the mission. Up to the year 1817 the three 
had received about £50,000 for their labors, in various 
forms, and after retaining the veriest pittance for them- 
selves — sums 80 paltry as to seem almost incredible — the 
rest was consecrated to the work in which they had em- 
barked with all their soul. Even when their whole prem- 
ises, their presses, books, paper, and property in every form 
were consumed, on one occasion, by fire, they did not yield 
to unavailing complaints. On the contrary, they once more 
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rose to the emergency, like a vessel breasting the waves in 
a gale. In less than six weeks much of the damage was 
repaired. Funds were supplied by friends, and the vital 
force of the religion which they taught had largely im- 
parted its energy to those ^luch-tried men. In England 
such was the zeal in relieving them from their straits, that 
eight hundred guineas were offered on one occasion for Dr. 
Carey's likeness. 

Now, the disasters which thus befell furnish us with an 
arithmetical gauge for the result of Carey's decision and 
devotedness. But a few years before he stood alone in all 
£ngland in regard to the duty of the Churches to heathen- 
dom. With difficulty could he find one like-minded nuin to 
aid him. Now, however, that earnest man and his friends 
have lost mission property to the value of more than £7,500, 
-while, to compensate for the loss, the nations competed in 
liberality. India contributed a^out £1,000, America sent 
£1,500, Britain supplied £10,611 in seven or eight weeks, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society voted stores of 
paper for the use of the mission. All these things followed 
in the train of a divine idea first lodged in the mind of a ^ 
friendless, moneyless mechanic; then expanding as God's 
truth ever expands, and ending by subduing hundreds to 
itself, as fire subdues the fuel which feeds it. 

But amid this checkered state of things the Qovernment 
Hostility to missions was revived, and that in a form more 
rancorous than ever. On the 17th of June, 1812, the Su- 
preme Council issued an order expelling two missionaries 
from the country, and in the course of a. few months the 
banished, including the Serampore missionaries, amounted 
to eight in number. But acrimonious as this persecution 
was, and bitter and determined as was the hostility of tho 
Indian rulers to the truth, all these things were only the 
expiring efforts of malignity — in another year India was to 
be open to the Gospel. Lord Minto unworthily lent himself 
to these endeavors on the part of his secretaries to quench 
the light, and some devoted men were deported. But such 
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things just hastened the reflox, and though the mission- 
aries were exposed to tcnculent attacks from old Indians in 
Parliament, thongh their defenders were even in danger of 
heing challenged to fight duels for their sake, and thongh 
their cause was like to he home down hy the comhined 
force of prejudiced and hlinded men, a triumph was at 
hand; Carey and his friends persisted in doing good, and 
they were not left alone. Amid angry controversy and hos- 
tile attacks, amid hitter accusations and many deceptions, 
amid disheartening opposition and unparalleled misunder- 
standings eren among friends, a spirit of Christian fortitude 
&oed all, endured all, and triumphed hy enduring. Lahore, 
called Hereulean without exaggeration, still continued to 
he carried on, for Carey's promptitude was equal to every 
emergency.* His systematic distribution of hi&rtime made 
a day much longer to him than to most men, and hence his 
wondrous achievements in translations, in grammars, in dic- 
tionaries, in preaching, and in science, in spite of the relax- 
ing effects of climate, or the eager antagonism of those who 
sought to extinguish the light as resolutely as he tried to 
spread it.f 

The difficulties of the Serampore Mission 4uring the last 
seven years of its existence were as great as those which 
marked its commencement. The indescribable misunder- 
standings and intense opposition to which the three were 
exposed at the hands of some friends in England, remain 
among the most humbling things recorded in the history 
of the Church. Funds were withheld, or doled out with 



•> An example : He waa pleading with an audience of Hindoos to abandon their 

IjlDg and nameleM abominations. It waa denied that auch things wore alns at 

nil— they were the doings of the Hindoo gods and not of Carey's hearers. Well, 

^Ince it is so, was his reply, come home and eat rice with me— break caste— and 

^liat also will be the sin of the gods. Of coarse, the audience were not convinced. 

f Dr. Carey published a Bengalee Dictionary, in three Tolumes, in 1825, "a no- 

•;lo nionnroent of erudition and Industry, which did that for the Bengalee language 

^^liioh Dr. Johnson had done for our own." Indeed, bis labors in translating, coro- 

T^nlng, and otherwise operating on India through the press, render Candy's life oq« 

fftt^e most amazing instances of consecrated industry, persistency, and seal which 

^^ history of the past nippUaa. 
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niggardly hand. Cruel imputations were cast upon men 
who had joyfully contributed thousands to their Mission, 
fiat it is not our object to detail these struggles and suffer- 
ings, except as they serve for a background to manifest 
more distinctly the noble devotedness of Carey and his 
friends. His ardor was not to be repressed; even while 
engaged in sore conflicts, in the year 1832, a new mission 
was planned, and new translations were made. His own 
income was still devoted to these undertakings — but a 
financial crisis through which India passed in 1833 dried 
np all their resources; the missionaries were actually left 
without provision for their own immediate wants. They 
were obliged to contemplate curtailing their work, and sq 
violent was the shock to Carey that his colleagues feared 
they might have to lay him in his grave. He could bear 
want — ^he could smile at obloquy, or repay it by prayers^ 
but this hero for truth could not brook the thought that 
his missions should be abridged. 

But his labors were drawing to a close. In 1833 he had 
been repeatedly ill. In 1834 the effects of forty years of 
labor and suffering in an Oriental climate became very ap 
parent — and after completing his last revision of the Ben- 
galee translation he felt that his work was done. His dread 
of "becoming useless" was great; and he was spared the 
pain, for, amid a serenity which formed the consistent close 
of such a life, the father of modem missions died on the 
9ih of June, 1834, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He had early selected his sphere, and pursued it through 
life with unabated ardor. The renewal of the East India 
Company's charter in 1813, and still more in 1833, had 
opened India to all that Carey longed for, so that, in that 
point of view, his highest aspiration was gratifled. That 
aspiration was sublime. Even yet,* after the lapse of more 
than half a century, too few are alive to the grandeur of 
hifl conceptions; but though he had thus outstripped his 
age, his deep piety and unswerving persistency made him a 
power; perhaps it would not be too much to say that no 
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he indicated to us the secret of hb strength. That man's 
life was "hid with Christ in God/' and tbere no mortal 
power could touch it He went q[uietly home to enjoy his 
new birthright of immortality. 

And such was the man, the eldest of three, to whom we 
are indebted at once for the Serampore Mission, and for a 
model of calm yet manly decision of character. Round 
that "consecrated cobbler" the war of opinion raged for 
many years ; for if, in one point of view, he was a center of 
noble influences, he was, in another, the point against which 
a thousand assaults were made. The tours of Carey and 
his colleagues, their tracts, their translations, their preach- 
ing, their converts, their schools, all became, in succession 
or together, the war-cry of enemies; but the men held on 
their way unscared, appreciated by such men as Lord Wei- 
lesley and Lord William Bentinck) though lampooned and 
muligiiP'l lij hiirnlreds of others. Wilberforce in Parlia- 
ment pFououoeed their eulogy when he said that they were 
Mgnalisod by ^' scc^l combined with meekness, love with 
•obrietj, courage and energy with pradence and persever- 
ance:'* *'Iii foiirtt^tjn years," said one who knew them well, 
"thcic low4iorD, low-bred mechanics have done more toward 
'pfeadtPg tUe knowledge of the Scriptures among the hea- 
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thea than has been accomplished or even attempted by all 
the world besides." But, in truth, encomium is incompe- 
tent; it is needless to praise. Yet we may learn; learn the 
blessedness of being guided to a right choice; learn the 
duty of addressing ourselves with heroic firmness to pro- 
mote noble ends; and, finally, learn from one example more 
that decision of character based upon truth, and guided by 
"the True Light," is the surest path to glory even here. 

The grand study in this man's life, and what renders his 
character sublime, is his unwaTcring devotion to one sover- 
eign idea. Country, family, friends, and all that is merely 
earth-bom, must take their place in his mind far below 
that idea. Carey became great, just because his eye was 
''single." There was no overstrung intensity in his case, 
bat just the calm purpose of a sou)* which felt that God 
had given it a work to do, and with him scorn, opposition, 
Bufiering, hatred, all became means to an end, for they 
threw him more upon his God. Hope deferred or blighted, 
the climate with its fever, and the people with their cal- 
loosneflB even unto death, tried, but did not repress, William 
Carey; and now that his example has been bequeathed as a 
l^Miy to the Churches, they will prosper just in proportion 
as they imitate his energy of purpose and his unswerving 
decision. 
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man of Carey's day contributed so mucli as he to the prog- 
ress of the world. When he had fairly made up his min^ 
difficulties only served to confirm hia purpose to succeed, 
and nrged on by his master-passion— the desire to supply 
the Oriental people with the Scriptures— he knew no rest, 
as he succumbed to no difficulties till that work was well 
accomplished. Happy in like-minded colleagues, and im- 
SMTably conscious that he was engaged in the nohlest work 
of man on earth, he pressed on, alike unawed hy park- 
meats and by goyemors; and when he caused this bscn^ 
tsoa to be (daced over his graye, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DR. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN. 

A. D. 176&-1815. 

"0 how comely it to, and how reTiTing 
To the BpiriU of J oat men long oppr u t s ed. 
When God in the hand« of their delirerer 
Pnta invincible might 

To qnell the mighty of the eartht the oppreeior. 
The bmte and boisteroni force of Tiolent men.** 

BAinoir Aaommi. 
» 
Analogies— Good inflaencee — Clandlns Buchanan — Early Impressions— Early 
stadies — Employments — Romance — ^Folly— Sin— Adventure — ^Resolution- Pride- 
Periis — Day-dreams — Deception persisted In— Changes dawning— ** Behold hs 
prays** — John Newton — Confessione^Benovation — Cambridge, and its snares^ 
India— Self-sacrifice— Trials— Labors— His liberality— Offers prises to the Britiah 
Universities— Encouraging symptoms— Sickness— Visits Malabar and the Syriaa 
Churches — Jnggernath — Disputes— Leaves India — His labors in England— His 
death— His master-aim — ^The law of annexation. 

We see all oatare lying dormant and appatentlj dead in 
Winter, till the breath of Spring returns, and bids it once 
more make ready to display the befiuties of Summer. 

We see many a precious truth lying long concealed, or 
unnoticed, as if it were actually interred, till some crisis in 
the world's history oqcurs which fastens attention on that 
neglected maxim, or that unheeded element of power. It 
then becomes the watchword perhaps of thousands; nation 
may vie with nation in giving it free course. It was thus 
with the truth which overthrew slavery, and banded the 
nations of Europe against it, at least for a time. 

We see many a man living in obscurity unnoticed and 
unknown, and perhaps not deserving to be noticed, on ac- 
count of his sins and his folly, till some emergency arises 
which draws forth the powers which were latent or choked 
before, and sends the neglected one forward on some career 
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which is bright with blessings to thoasands. The history 
cxf the world is stored with the names of men who have 
been thus aroused, thus transformed into public benefactors, 
and not merely resetted from obscurity, but signalized by 
such immortality as mortal man can bestow. 

In illustrating the wholesome influences of decision alike 
in an indiyidual and the world at large, we are now to fix 
attention upon one who ranks among the world's best bene- 
factors, and who was honored at least to renovate and 
largely extend what will continue to grow till time shall be 
no more. Having once taken up his ground, or chosen his 
path for life, this man pursued it with the energy of his 
whole mind. He enlisted the influential; and taught hund- 
reds, nay, thousands to sympathize with him in his aims. 
He roused^ not a few alike in Europe and America to pro- 
mote the work which is now deemed the chief end of the 
Church on earth, though many millions still give, as a yet 
larger number then gave, no heed to the enterprises now 
referred to. The history of Claudius Buchanan affords 
a fine illustration of the effects of decision at once upon the 
individual character, and in its results on the wide arena 
of the world — calm, intrepid decision, without aught that 
was either boisterous or fitted to overmaster. 

He was bom at Cambuslang, near Olasgow, on the 12th 
of March, 1766; and some members of the family had first 
learned to live according to the truth of Ood during the 
remarkable revival of religion at that place, under the 
preaching of George Whitefield and others. Where truth 
was so powerful as it then was, we may well believe that 
jouDg Buchanan would be carefully trained — and he was so. 
Sven in his early years he sometimes felt the sharp pun- 
gency of truth in his conscience; but he never became so 
decided as to give the heart to God. A man may have in- 
tense decision and ^n iron will for evil while he continues 
a cowardly time-server for good. 

At the age of six or seven he was sent to a school at 
Inverary. About seven years thereafter, when he was only 
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fourteen years of age, he became tutor to two youths, and 
continued in that office for about two years. His religious 
impressioTis from time to time revived; but for years he 
continued undecided as to the concerns of eternity, trying 
to accomplish what is impossible, that is, to be the friend 
at once of the world and of God. He now began to study 
at the University of Olasgow — ^and for several years Bu- 
chanan was alternately a student and a tutor. He resided 
for some time in the island of Islay; and a course of Ufa 
so full of change gave little token as yet of that edergy 
which lay folded up in that mind, so persistent, yet so 
calm. It lay fallow for a rich harvest. 

If the next incidents of his life betoken decision, it is 
decision in evil ways. Young Buchanan had read the 
" Life of Oliver Goldsmith," and learned that he had made 
the tour of Europe with few resources but such as his flute 
* and his musical powers could command. To read of such 
a thing was to admire it, and to admire, in the present in- 
stance, was the first step to imitation. Buchanan accord- 
ingly formed the romantic resolution that he also would 
make the tour of Europe, supported mainly by what the 
music of his violin might extort or entice from his listen- 
ers. Though educated for the ministry of the Church, the 
solemn nature of his studies had not yet impressed him, or 
made him feel that God and truth are realities; and as no 
way was open for hb leaving Scotland, except by secretly 
withdrawing or else openly proceeding against the wishes 
of his parents, he ^opted the middle course of feigning 
thftt he was engaged to go abroad as tutor to the son of an 
English gentleman. With this lie in his right hand, and 
its sin upon his conscience, this enterprising youth set out 
for the south — on foot, and designing to travel over the 
continent of Europe in the same humble way. Who would 
have expected an end so blessed as we shall see his to have 
been, from such a commencement? 

In the month of August, 1787, with his violin under his 
arm, he started for London. As soon as he had reached a 
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part of tbe country where he thought he weuld not be reo- 
ognized, the stripling began to exert his musical powers, 
and called at every abode where he thought he could obtain 
money, food, or a lodging for the night. Traveling thus, 
he tells us that he sometimes received a whole crown, some- 
times -only half that sum, and at others nothing but his 
dinner for his music. Occasionally he was pressed to re- 
main for some time at the places which he visited, for the 
people were attracted either by his conversation or his 
Tiolin; but the fear of detection urged him forward, and 
after wandering thus for about a month he reached the 
English border. "Once or twice," he records, "I met per- 
sons whom I had known, aijd narrowly escaped discovery. 
Sometimes I had nothing to eat, and had no where to rest 
at night — ^but, notwithstanding, I kept steady to my pur- 
pose, and pursued my journey.. Before, however, I reached 
the borders of England I would gladly have returned, but 
I could not; the die was cast. My pride would have im- 
pelled me to suffer death, I think, rather than to have ex- 
posed my folly — ^and I pressed forward." 

"I kept steady to my purpose," "the die was cast," "my 
pride would have compelled me to suffer death rather than 
to have exposed my folly," " I pressed forward " — these are 
the watchwords of this youth of enterprise, of pride, and 
Belf-reliance, and they read off his character. He might 
be homeless, breadless, and friendless. He might discover 
his folly and lament it till it stung him to the quick, but 
he would not yield. From sheer obstinacy — ^if not from 
aught that deserves as yet a higher name — he pursued his 
wayward course, but we shall see at last that Ood was lead- 
ing this blind though decided youth, as He has led many 
besides, by a way which he did not know. He emerged 
from his waywardness by a terrible ordeal; but he did 
emerge. God had work for him to do. 

Claudius Buchanan was thus taught that the way which 
seems right to men, especially to young men, is generally 
far from being right in itself. His self-confidence might be 
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greaVand his pride indomitable — ^at least by mere grief— 
but he was compelled by suffering to change his mode of 
traveling in spite of his pride. It was hard, he confesses 
thus early, to live upon the benevolence of others; and he 
accordingly proceeded from the north of England to Lon- 
don by sea, soothing his fallen greatness with the thought 
that it was not in his own country, but on the continent 
of Europe, that he wished to travel as a pedestrian. The 
dangers of that brief voyage were somewhat like those of 
Jonah's flight, and led at the time to wholesome resolutions, 
which were soon forgotten when the peril was past How- 
ever decided man's nature may be in acting according to 
self-will, no man by nature ever became decided in obeying 
the will of his God. Every prepossession and every bias 
fights against that consummation. 

Poverty and distress were Buchanan's lot in London, and 
his visionary project now appeared to him in its true light 
He had to sell his clothes and his books to meet the press- 
ure of want, and was soon reduced to the lowest depths of 
wretchedness. Sometimes he had not even bread to eat^^ 
so that the story of the prodigal became a reality in one 
case more. He saw his folly, as he confesses, but he did 
not feel his sin ; his determined resolution to follow his own 
devices was still unshaken; and though he abandoned the 
day-dream of a continental tour on foot, he was constantly 
anticipating other scenes of future grandeur, and indulging 
in the baseless pleasures which fancy presented to lure him 
onward or sink him into darker depths. He was relieved 
at last from his penury by being employed as clerk to an 
attorney in London, and, Utopian as ever, he began to en- 
tertain some hopes of following the law as his profession. 

The persistency of Buchanan's nature was manifested in 
another way. He continued occasionally to correspond with 
his relatives in Scotland, but he contrived to write to them 
as if he were really traveling on the continent, and thus 
perpetuated the deception by wlych he obtained their con- 
sent to leave his native land. His life was still so check- 
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ered that he might hare been prompted to reflect, coald 
trial by itself have done so. But " bray a fool in a mortar, 
and his folly will not depart from him;'' and though Clan- 
dins Bachanan lived in London oflen on the verge of starv- 
ation, or was sometimes obliged to pledge his clothes, and 
other articles, to secure a bit of bread, none of these things 
moved him from his steadfast purpose ; he had chosen his 
path, and he persisted in it. As resolu^ly as if he had 
been upholding high and holy principle did he adhere to 
his own ways; and neither his father's death, nor a fever 
which assailed the wanderer about the same time, could 
torn him from his singular career. He might vow — and 
break his vow on behalf of what is good and true. When 
conscience smote him for such things he might indicate at 
once the wickedness and the energy of his character by ex- 
claiming, "I swear I ^hall do so no more." But the strong 
nan armed was not to be subdued by such means, and Bu- 
chanan went on frowardly, the pride of his heart preparing 
him more and more for a fall. 

When this youth, so decided for evil, began to reflect on 
the life which he had led, his character still appeared with 
the same energy, but was turned in a different direction. 
He had been resolute in sinning. He would brook no re- 
straint upon his will. He would deceive and continue liis de- 
ception for years rather than be turned aside from his chosen 
path, or even confess that he had chosen amiss. He had 
been thus betrayed into sins not a few; but after the lapse 
of what he calls three tedious years, he was to be arrested 
by One yet more resistless and decided than he. In his 
fonrteenth year, and at other times, young Buchanan had 
felt some concern about religion and eternity, but as he was 
ignorant of the Divine plan of escaping from sin to safety, 
he continued still to- <' drink up iniquity." 

A casual visit, however, from a religious friend, and a 
casual conversation with him, bent Buchanan's mind in a 
new direction. He was too prompt and too energetic to 
halt or to hesitate, and instancy resolved to reform his life. 
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He did not know what was implied in that resolution, or 
what power was needed to enable him to keep it; but with 
little delay and great self-reliance he locked himself up in 
his chamber; he fell upon his knees; he endeavored to 
pray — he failed; he tried again, and again failed. He re- 
flected on his sins with horror now. Sabbath began to be 
longed for as the day on which he could appeal to the 
Physician, for he now felt that he was diseased. At one 
time, listlessness and languor — the collapse after strong 
feeling; at another, earnestness and hope, signalized him; 
and to escape from such alternations, with his usual decis- 
ion, he separated himself from all his former Sabbath-day 
associates, and wholly withdrew from pleasure and amuse- 
ment such as he had once zealously pursued. For seven 
months he thus strove to reach a quiet resting-place, not 
yet enlightened to know the plain and heavenly path — bat 
seeking, and therefore sure to find; diligent, and therefore 
sure to make rich; decided, and therefore escaping at 
length from the woe of those who are neither cold nor 
hot 

But the freedom of Buchanan's soul from that bond of 
iniquity, which his own hand had both forged and riveted, 
was to be accomplished by other means than his own ener- 
getic purpose. He communicated his state of mind to his 
surviving parent; and in her reply she counseled him, if 
possible, to cultivate the acquaintance of John Newton. 
That was the pivot of Buchanan's life. The prodigal, as 
he came to himself, became first a hearer and then a friend 
of that remarkable man, himself a brand plucked from the 
burning. Buchanan's sorrows and anxieties were at first 
anonymously communicated to Newton, who referred to the 
letter in the pulpit, and invited an interview. It was as 
eagerly sought upon the other side; and that was the occa- 
sion employed by God to set the prisoner free. A man 
whom God had made wise to win many souls won this one 
also ; and all the energies of young Buchanan's nature now 
became as cordially enlisted on the side of what is good 
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and true as thej had before been zealous to earn the wages 
of iniquity. 

And the hour had now come when t&is wayward son 
most undeceive his long-deceived parent. By Mr. Newton's 
advice he communicated to her the history of the past sin- 
ful years, confessing, while he did so, that he once thought 
he would rather suffer torture than betray his secret. Pride, 
acting in concert with a strong will, made that step appear 
too humbling to be ever taken. But the " sinews of iron " 
in his nature had become like those of a little child. The 
lion was tamed into a lamb; and Claudius Buchanan not 
merely became another proof of the power of truth as 
uttered by John Newton, and blessed by God, but a de- 
fender of that truth himself—ever steadfasb, unmovable, and 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

It is well known that in the Holy Land and other Ori- 
ental countries, the earth is at seasons burned up and 
parched. Vegetation droops and dies; the herbs are turned 
into fuel by the fervor of the sun; and map, and beast, and 
bird are forced to seek what shelter they can find, probably 
that of some "great rock." But the rains return; the arid 
earth drinks in the copious moisture, and in a single day 
some yerdi^re may begin to reappear. All nature seems to 
be suddenly revived. It is a kind of resurrection; or it is 
in some degree like what occurred when God at first created 
herb, and flower, and tree. Now, that change may illustrate 
what take^ place alike while the soul is dead, and when 
the mighty power of God bids it live once more. From 
that moment all that is eternally noble dates. The droops 
ing soul reviyes. The weary soul is refreshed. The pol- 
luted soul is made pure. The soul which seemed withered 
and dead is restored to activity and real joy. It was thus 
at length with Claudius Buchanan. 

And with him, as we have said, to will and to attempt 
were nearly the same. He now entered on a course of train- 
ing for the Christian ministry, and was introduced by New- 
ton to Henry Thornton — one of the men who know that 
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they are only stewards, while God is the Proprietor of all — 
Itnd who furnished his new friend with the means of pro- 
ceeding as a student to Camhridge. In his zeal, now so 
decided as to be self-sacrificing, he had thought of proceed- 
ing at once to Sierra Leone, to tell God's message to the 
perishing; but there was other work in store for him, and 
he became a student of Queeuls College, Cambridge. 

At the University Buchanan was as decided as before, 
and he needed all his decision. From the first he selected 
the godly for his companions and friends. Divine things 
were now uppermost in his soul, and if they were ever dis- 
placed by other studies, it was with a grudge and a conl- 
plaint. Whether he was contemplating the interests of this 
life, or the still more cogent claims of the life to come, his 
language was ever firm and unfaltering; he gave no uncer- 
tain sound. *^By the grace of God he was what he was;" 
and if ever any man calmly but resolutely strove to live for 
the one thing needful, it was Buchanan now — the man who, 
as a lad, had left his father's home ^th a lie for his only 
reason, and a phantom for his only guide. 

It was about this time that his attention was first turned 
to his future sphere of labor and of triumph — our Eastern 
possessions. About the year 1790 they had begun to as- 
sume a magnitude which foreshadowed what they have now 
become — ^and when Buchanan's mind was turned to that 
vast and. dark-souled land, as a scene of Christian labor, he 
never allerward lost sight of it till his dying dpty. While 
taking his place in the front ranks of the students at Cam- 
bridge, he tried to cultivate brokenness of heart and con- 
formity to Christ yet more than the studies of the Univers- 
ity; he tivowed humility as the first object of his aim, 
humility as the second, and humility as the third. He had 
already learned in the school of Christ that whosoever 
would be great must begin by being little — and with great 
decision, young Buchanan practiced the lesson — while all 
that he did or thought began to be associated with *'the 
regions beyond," lying in the shadow of a threefold death. 
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In directing his mind to India lie did not rely merely on 
the firmness of his own decision, or "walk in the light of 
his own eyes," Eccles. xi, 9. His great anxiety now was 
to learn the will of God, and in simple faith to do it. While 
afraid to tarnish the honor of such a momentous embassy 
by an ungraceful or unskillful negotiation, he was yet ready 
to go if sent to that land, well assured that if God did send 
him,. he would not be sent in vain. His aim, in short, was 
avowed; namely, to devote himself — a martyr if need be — 
to the Savior of sinners; and that is the spirit which makes 
a man triumphant; the world is sure to feel his weight, and 
to weep, or else to exult, at his fall. In 1796 Buchanan 
was appointed to proceed to the East — ^and results which 
reached far into eternity hung upon that appointment. On 
the 11th of August he sailed for Bengal. 

He was one of the men who knew that if we would suc- 
ceed in our efforts to do good, labor in season and out of 
season must be employed; and scareely had he embarkbd 
when his efforts to do good were commenced. . All the ap- 
pliances within his reach to promote the chief end of man 
were employed in that little world — the ship. But when 
he reached India, in the month of March, 1797, he found 
mach there to sadden and depress him. Europeans were 
deeply sunk in Oriental vices; and indifference reigned par- 
amount, except as regards hostility to vital religion. Such 
a state of things, however, was overruled to develop and 
draw forth the energies of the new Chaplain, as persecution 
braces principle, and draws forth faith, and renders the 
tried more fit to work the works of God. He who a few 
years before had entertained the romantic notion of travel- 
ing afoot over Europe with a violin for his. provider, and 
with visions of future felicity, as attractive but also as un- 
substantial as the aurora, gleaming before him, is now to 
engage in the battle of life in far different conditions. He 
is to encounter the rude repulse, or, what is sometimes worse 
to bear, he is to be tried by hope deferred. But to opposi- 
tion in every form he learned to present the calm front of 
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firm determination guided by Christian principle, and he 
triumphed in the end. The weight of his character was 
soon felt; and even when he was opposed, he was respected 
or feared. 

It is not our purpose, however, to narrate the various in- 
cidents in this man's life further than shall suffice to mani- 
fest his decision of character, and the results which followed 
from his calm determination to do good. At one time be 
became a professor in the College of Fort William, in Ben- 
gal, combining the duties of that office with those devolving 
on him as a religious teacher, but all with the design of 
helping to win India to the Savior; and if ever there was i 
laborer of his class who was instant in season and out of 
season, it was Claudius Buchanan. As Professor of Greek, 
ef Latin, and English — as a devoted pastor, and a fre- 
quent preacher — as an able correspondent, administrator, 
and counselor, the care of a hundred things devolved upon 
him. But he was ready, because he had a heart interested 
in them all. And more: he now not merely repaid what 
his own education had cost the generous man who be- 
friended him, but, in his turn, became himself such a 
friend, and remitted £500 for the edtication of some hope- 
i\il youth in England. The remittance was accompanied 
with the following statement: "While it is in my power, I 
wish to do some good for the Oospel of my blessed Lord," 
and that is the action, that the sentiment of a man who is 
sure to be heard of We may be as certain of that result 
as we are that Spring has come and that Summer is coming, 
when the singing of birds is heard in the land. 

In June, 1802, the Grovernor-General of India was in- 
structed by the Court of Directors immediately to abolish 
the College of Fort William, where Buchanan was a pro- 
fessor. All was proceeding with zeal and proportionate 
success in that institution; but under pretext of expense, 
though in reality because it was feared that the natives 
might be alarmed by the use of Christian agencies, the 
order to abolish was issued. Lord Wellesley ventured to 
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uk the Directors to revise their decision, but that only 
postponed the evil day. It became more and more manifest 
that the Christian religion and Christian morality were to 
be carefully excluded from the College — and the students 
at least were quick enough to detect, and witty enough to 
expose the sinister evasion. In a parody on Henry lY's 
speech to his son, they said, 

** Pluck dovrn my ofllcen ; break mj decrees ; 
Tor now a time is come to mock at form ; 
HaTe yoa a writer that will swear, drink, dance ? 
The Court shaU double gild his treble guUt/* 

and these were the fruits of man's zeal for gold and power — 
of his indifference or hostility to the truth of Ood. 

Buchanan was one of the officers thus plucked down; 
and while the enemies of revelation were "grinning their, 
ghastly exultation," religion fell in the streets, and the 
symptoms of a return to sound morals which had begun to 
appear vanished away. But he was not to be daunted. He 
knew thai in spite of ten thousand enemies who might be 
pitted against the truth, it was still the winning cause ; and 
to reinforce it in India he dispatched letters to the Univers- 
iUes of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, and Aberdeen, to enlist the most eminent men at 
these seats of learning in measures for promoting the wel- 
fare of Buchanan's adopted countryr To the Universities 
he added Trinity College, Dublin, with Eton, Westminster, 
and Winchester schools; and proposed Prize Essays to each 
on the best means of evangelizing the sixty millions of 
Hindoos who were then subject to the British authority. 
He saw that before much good could be done a deep foun- 
dation must be laid; a sound public opinion must be cre- 
ated — ^and tedious as the process might appear, in no other 
way did he expect to rouse the British people to consider 
the highest interests of India. English essays and poems, 
and Latin and Greek odes were thus drawn forth, and Bu- 
chazum, on this occasion, devoted no less a sum than £1,650 
to rouse British thinkers to think of India, or shed light 
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upon that igDorance which made men fear the ascendency 
of the Prince of Peace. All this was done exclusively hy 
Buchanan's own liherality. He formed the plan with wis- 
dom; he carried it out with an almost impassioned decision 
which shrank from no sacrifice, and though his triumph 
was tardy, it was also great. He had chosen his part in 
life ; he was steadfast and immovahle in working it out, and 
his deeds praise him in the gate. By fixing his thoughts, 
and concentrating his efforts upon that one ohject — Indian 
renovation — he was honored to commence a hrilliant revo- 
lution which affected the destinies of uncounted millions. 
When Prince Henry, of Portugal, toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, resolved to push forward his maritime 
discoveries beyond what the mariners of his day could con- 
template or achieve, he had to establish a Naval College 
and erect an Observatory for educating seamen. Only thus 
could he train men to realize his own conceptions; but thus 
he did it — and Buchanan acted on the same principle in a 
still nobler sphere. I 

But more was needed ere the way to victory could be i 

opened. The former appeals to the Universities were made i 

in 1803. In 1805 they were renewed to the English insti- i 

tutions, and five hundred pounds were allotted by Buchanan i 

to each University to draw forth essays on the design of 
Providence in placing India under Britain; on the best 
means of securing translations of the Scriptures into Indian 
dialects, and spreading Christianity in the East; along with 
illustrations from history of the luminous track left by 
truth as it journeyed from nation to nation. 

Whatever was the .moving cause, the Court of Directors 
had for a time modified their orders to shut up the College 
of Fort William. It was to be continued for the present 
on its original footing, and our devoted friend of India 
labored witb renewed zeal in its cause. He had fixed his 
eye upon a certain point, and toward that point he pressed 
whoever might appear to impede his progress. At one 
time he had to contend with a strong tide of Hindoo and 
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Mohammedan prejudice against translating the Scriptures, 
angmented by all the encouragement which the old civil 
Benrants of the Company could impart — semi-Hindooized as 
many of them were. But Buchanan was not to be daunted. 
He labored without ceasing at what he called hewing wood 
and drawing water for the future sanctuaries of India, and 
he was not left to labor in vain. The Essays which his 
mnnificence called forth now began to influence and to mold 
pablic opinion. It became apparent that our Oriental em- 
pire would, in time, share the benefits of sound learning, 
and of what is yet more precious, sound religion — and 
cheered by such symptoms, our devoted laborer continued 
his efforts, now frowned, now smiled upon — ^at one time 
caressed and helped even by the Governor-General of India; 
but at other times scorned and opposed by the men whose 
vices Buchanan's measures did so much to unmask — for 
what is it to^'gross and godless men though millions perish, 
if only they may sin undisturbed? 

After adopting some steps for securing more ample 
means for meeting the religious wants of Europeans in 
India, Buchanan proposed to proceed upon a tour of in- 
quiry among the Syrian Christians on the coast of Malabar. 
Though prevented by sickness which brought him to the 
verge of the grave, from accomplishing his object at that 
time, he lived to carry it into full effect. Neither his own 
debility nor the intelligence of the death of his wife near 
St Helena, on her way to England, could repress the single- 
eyed aim of the man. His heart felt and bled, as few could 
have done; but the more and not the less was he stirred 
up to work while it was day. He acted like one in a boat 
Mcending the rapids, where success depends not merely on 
the strength, but yet more on the persistency of the rower ; 
and he rowed with all his heart, for he felt that the eternal 
life of myriads was concerned. 

Buchanan's next appeal was to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to enlist his aid in the cause of India — the cause 
for which the Chaplain was willing to spend and be spent. 
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It was the year 1805, and Napoleon Bonaparte Had about 
that time occasioned great anxiety by his attempts or his 
designs against our Eastern empire. Buchanan knew the 
sure defense. He wished to take religious possession of 
Hindoostan, and consistently argued that five hundred min- 
isters of religion planted there would do more for its real 
welfare than fifty thousand British soldiers. £ven now, 
after the lapse of more than half a century, there are only 
about four hundred missionaries in India; but had Buchan- 
an's proposals been adopted when he made them, many a 
heart which has ached in anguish, and many a soul which 
has perished forever, would have been spared their agony. 
Yet though he did not accomplish all that he aimed at for 
his own Church, he did achieve not a little. Degraded as 
Hindoostan still is by its hoary superstitions, it would have 
been worse and darker had he not concentrated his ener- 
gies upon it, and lived, labored, died in seeking to place it 
under the scepter of Him whose right it is to rule. It re- 
quired, no doubt, as Buchanan once said, the heart of a 
lion and a countenance of brass to contend as he had often 
to do. But his armor was on. The victory was promised; 
and though he had times of dark forebodings, like other 
zealous men, when the clouds returned after the rain, he 
held on his way like the swallow in its migration, or like 
some animals in their strong instincts, true to the one point 
and the one achievement — Christianizing India. Dark, 
hopeless, or impossible as that result might then appear to 
the eye of sense, he was convince.d, and held his conviction 
against all comers. Not even death — and he was put to 
the proof more than once — not even death could shake his 
heaven-born purpose. His one decision was life-long, and 
had he been less firm he would have been less honored. 

It will readily be believed that Buchanan's guide for the 
present, and his hopes for the future, were sought and found 
exclusively in the Scriptures. His next enterprise, accord- 
ingly, was to adopt measures for their translation into fif- 
teen of the languages of India; and he pushed his proposal 
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with characteristic ardor among all classes from Delhi to 
Travancore in India — from the Court of Directors and the 
Bench of Bishops down to many private individuals in 
Britain. In this cause also sermons were to be preached 
and published at the Universities. Rewards were given by 
this friend of India to those who engaged in the work of 
promoting its welfare. He even hoped to enlist the aid or 
the countenance of the Oovernor-Greneral, Sir George Bar- 
low; but that timid, equivocal man declined officially to 
identify himself with the measure, and Buchanan was left, 
without aid from that quarter, to harmonize conflicting in-' 
terests, or, in plain language, to make a little room for God's 
Word in God's own world. 

He was now prepared to proceed on his visitation to the 
Syrian Churches in^ Southern India. It was in quest of in- 
formation to guide him in his life-work that he went, and 
Hindoo and Romish temples, as well as Syrian and Protest- 
ant churches were all visited to discover what might pro- 
mote the object in view. His conduct there has been' 
compared to that of Howard, who traveled far and wide to re- 
member the forgotten, to tend the neglected, and visit the for- 
saken — and there is justice in thA comparison. At his own 
expense, borne up and borne onward by his* devotion to the 
highest interests of the land of his adoption, Dr. Buchan- 
an — for that was now his title — ^proceeded on this length-* 
eoed tour, and at each successive stag^ made it more and 
more manifest how man can achieve grand results — by utter 
consecration to what God has given us to do. Far up among 
the passes of the Himalayas there are rivers struggling to 
find their way through gorges which threaten, at a hundred 
points, to render the escape of the waters impossible. Yet 
on they press, and either find or form a channel. It is an 
attribute of genius to do likewise in regard to moral results, 
when consecrated to God, and cheered by his light. A 
thousand obstacles may obstruct it, but they only render it 
more resolute — and while some men are toiling for that 
bread which is only like the apples of Sodom, or seeking 
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that safety which is found under gourds, others, like Bu- 
chanan, choose the better part — they do good; they get 
good; they are blessed and made blessings. He was all 
this, because one of his deep convictions was that he might 
"seek for no resting-place here but in a close walk with 
God." 

True, the horrors of Juggernath, as described by Dr. 
Buchanan while on this tour, appalled and agonized him. 
Two or three hundred thousand devotees assembled at that 
loathsome and revolting shrine — the dogs devouring the 
dead — the vultures disputing with the dogs — the indescrib- 
able odors that made the air fetid and stifling — the bones 
partially gnawed — the skulls rolling about in ghastly mock- 
ery, with the hideous spectacle of the car and the self- 
murdering devotees, all drove him in horror from the spot; 
but they also nerved him to more eager resolution to seek 
the welfare of India ; for if it is ever to be well, Juggernath 
must fall. And neither did impenetrable forests, where 
jungle fever and prowling tigers competed for the destruc- 
tion of men, daunt this intrepid Christian. On he pressed, 
cheered by not a little that was encouraging, as well as 
saddened by many sights which he saw. He visited in 
succession no fewer than seventeen Syrian Churches, and 
did what he could to reclaim them to the simple truth by 
circulating God*s Word among them. In short, he hastened 
his own departure from this world by his devoted and ex- 
hausting endeavors to lead others in the way to glory in 
the next. 

On returning to Calcutta Dr. Buchanan was not allowed 
to publish the results of his Researches in the Government 
Gazette; the "traditional policy" was too rampant then to 
tolerate such a step. But he was not to be turned from 
his purpose, and other channels were soon found for fixing 
men's thoughts on the necessity of spreading Christianity 
among the Asiatic tribes. He was, however, obliged to 
contemplate a formal opposition to the Government plans, 
under Lord Minto, for checking the Gospel; and though he 
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felt sometimes as if he were leading a forlorn hope, with 

few, few to follow him, he was determined not to surrender. 
The threatened rupture accordingly came. Dr. Buchanan 
would preach the whole truth of God. The Government 
would not tolerate such conduct. The MS. of some ser- 
mons on the propagation of the Gospel, which he had 
preached, and was requested to publish, was demanded on 
behalf of the Government. Of that request he took no im- 
mediate notice, but, on the contrary, memorialized the Gov- 
ernment on the subject of its recent measures with the 
temperate firmness of a man who knew that the Gospel- is 
the power of God unto salvation, and was " neither ashamed 
to profess, nor afraid to defend it." In that spirit he could 
bear, even while he deplored, the neglect with which Lord 
Hinto treated the memorial. Buchanan believed, and did 
not make haste. 

He -was now, however, on the eve of returning to his na- 
tive land, and had deserved, as he received^ the encomium 
that he was worthy to be the Metropolitan of the East. 
He had encountered much to test him there. From the 
horrors of the inquisition at Goa, and the loathsome scenes 
of Juggernath, up to the coldness of Governors-General, he 
had much to endure; but he bore it with as much love to 
India as any European that ever left our shores; and on 
his arrival in England his labors on behalf of Hindoostan 
began anew; they even increased till the time when mis- 
sionary men could be driven from its borders was past for- 
ever. 

Some would pursue a bolder policy or more catholic plans 
than Buchanan adopted; but when we remember the tram- 
melff which impeded him, or the Imperial and Directorial 
obstructions with which he was forced to contend, what he 
attempted seems wise, and what he accomplished, wonder- 
fol. He did more than lay the foundation; he largely 
helped to rear the structure of India's spiritual emancipa- 
tion. He was one of the chief promoters of that measure 
which opened India to Christian influences in the year 

13 
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1813; and for some time after thai event he eontinned to 
labor ii^ the same cause. 

With still concentrated though waning zeal, he songh^ 
the good of Hindoostan and the East till he died, in 
the month of February, 1815, at the early age of forty- 
eight; and even his Will indicated the precision of his 
views, as well as the energy with which he performed all 
that his hands found to do. A monumental inscription in 
the church in Yorkshire where he is interred, declares thai 
he roused Britain to a sense of her duty to send forth la- 
borers to the East — that he was bold and intrepid in his 
work of faith — and his whole life, from the day when he 
heard John Newton preach, till the day when he died at 
Broxbournc^, in Herefordshire, attests the truth of the en- 
comium. "He gave himself wholly to his life work" — he 
did it with all his might — ^and he isL shining now among the 
starry lights. 

This, then, is another model. Would men stamp them- 
selves upon their day or their neighborhood — would they 
make themselves felt in their age or their country — would 
they, in lowly or in lofty spheres, do what will make them 
loved while they live, and missed when they die? These 
things will not be accomplished by random efforts or ill- 
directed aims; by mere wishes or mere schemes. There 
'must be a path selected; there must be energy, decision, 
and persistency manifested there. 

First desire — then resolution — then enthusiasm to pursue— 
must ever precede preeminence. Painstaking and continued 
effort — urgency, to tears and prayers, if need be— caution 
at the basis, but resolute determination further up — the$e 
must signalize us, or we are self-doomed to insignificance; 
we are like a dead fish swept down by the current, not a 
living one, shooting the very rapids. In Dr. Buchanan 
there was little that was remarkable, excepting his calm 
persistency. No brilliant genius — no flashing oratory — no 
ancestral prestige. Bui he was not to be moved; neither 
was he to be precipitated — and the secret of his strength 
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was this: he had chosen aright; he had chosen forever; 
and he could say to the God who guided him — 

** More traaqail than the hnsh of Summer noon. 
More pcacefnl than the calm of midnight hour, 
More Ueee'd than mortals are, mj spirit Uee 

Beneath Thy power." 

Were we to act like Buchanan, we might say the same, and 
take rank like him among the bright souls whose track 
through the world is light — for was not he a safety-lamp to 
many? Is not his radiance flickering still? 

Hare the arms of our island, its diplomacy, its admin- 
istratire power, or its national resources won an empire 
more rich and ample than the parent state? That is only 
' the harbinger of a far more glorious subjugation to a far 
more glorious king. The achievements of the past century 
in India are only dim foreshadowings of far grander events 
when the myriads of its people shall learn to honor the 
name of Jesus. Our representatives in the East have some- 
times complained that annexation was forced upon them by 
the >igor of an uncontrollable law; it was a necessity of 
which the formula was — annex or abdicate. Now one 
boundary and then another and another was set to our em- 
pire there. But God on high had other limits than ours, 
and he has done all his pleasure. River after river was, 
therefore, crossed; battle after battle was fought; kingdom 
after kingdom was annexed — now the country of the two 
rivers, or the Doab; anon the country of the 'five rivers, or 
the Punjab; this year Rajpootana, next year Oude — ^till the 
Himalayas became the only barrier that could arrest our 
progress, as they are the grand boundary of our empire. 

Now, Dr. Buchanan was among the first to realize the 
operation of this law of annexation in reference to the 
higher kingdom. In this reSpect the law is still more 
pressing, or still more inevitable, for it is the revealed de- 
cree of God. He whose kingdom is never to be moved, 
and of whose dominion there shall be no end, will yet see 
those kingdoms all subdued, and all annexed to his. It 
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may be slowly — or he may come quickly. But one tlung 
ifl certain. Those '* regions beyond" must be annexed in 
this sense. Their hundreds of millions of downtrodden 
men must be lifted up, and Dr. Buchanan was among the 
first to take up that oonyiction in its grandeur. 



PART II. 

PHILANTHROPISTS. 

''Lore fhyMir iMt; clierldi thoM hMrto fh»t hato Uim; 

Stni in thy right haad eaxrj fontto peM«^ 

To ■Oeiioe enTtoas tongues." SKAXirftAJU. 

Thx prooft that our world is a dbtempered one meet ua 
on every side — behind and before. Bat among them all 
none Beema more cogent than the &ct that even the efforta 
which are made to core that distemper are keenly resisted — 
nay, resented, as if they implied an insult or an injury. It 
would be difficult to recall a single effort thus made, which 
did not provoke an amount of hostility, which would have 
been unwarranted even though the endeavor had been ma- 
lignant in its aim. 

John Howard, for example, arose about a century ago, 
and, after a peculiar training, entered on his great life- 
work— the mitigation of misery, or, if possible, its exterm- 
ination, in some of its most wasting forms. Surely, then, 
such endeavors will be hailed with instant acclamations; 
surely, open arms and loving hearts will welcome this friend 
of man; surely, not even a dog will bay against him or his 
enterprise. But far from that; he had to repel many ma- 
levolent attacks, for a time, at least, till he had borne down 
opposition by goodness, and silenced slander by the glories 
which gathered round his character. He was, in truth, the 
object of ungenerous imputations; and even to this day the 
friends of his memory have sometimes to defend him against 
alanders. A monument in St Paul's Cathedral attests the 
admiration of many of his countrymen; but the echoes of 
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the attacks made upon him while alire, may still be heard 
by those who revere his name. 

And Wilberforce woke up, when he felt the power of that 
truth which liberates the soul, and began to seek the lib- 
erty of others — their liberty in every sense. His grand 
aims were to break every yoke, and let every captive go free. 
And yet, in that labor of love, what hostility did he not 
encounter I What rancor did not assail him! From year 
to year, till a quarter of a century rolled away, he had to 
do battle with selfishness, cupidity, oppression — in shorti 
with every form of opposition which enmity the most in- 
tense could occasion. The philanthropist was treated by 
many as the filth and offscourings of all the earth; and 
minds less buoyant than that of Wilberforce and his coad- 
jutors, or less upheld by that strength which is not of 
earth, would have abandoned the struggle as hopeless. 
Scarcely less could the opposition have been though Wil- 
berforce had tried to rivet chains upon men, instead of at- 
tempting to break them in every land. 

Again: a humble missionary, in a colony of slavehold- 
ers, ventures to take measures cautiously, yet Scripturally, 
against the crushing abomination. . But he is assailed and 
maltreated by the brutal men who bought and sold their 
brother-man as if he were a brute. He was cast into prison, 
where he died — all because he had tried to make some of 
the troubles to which man is bom less galling and less fiital. 
The thunders of the British Senate might be evoked — as 
they were — ^by that and similar outrages. But no interpo- 
sition could prevent th^ martyrdom of some whose sole 
offense was benevolence and sympathy for the downtrodden 
children of Africa. 

Now, these and a thousand other examples enable us to 
see more vividly the horrible distemper which prevails on 
earth — ^where a love and a pity like those of God have been 
too oHen repaid by buffetings, by imprisonments, or death. 
And such things are not drawn forth from that oblivion 
into which it were well if they could sink, from any desire 
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to rail at tiie delinquents of the past. They are quoted 
now to furnish another reason for that manly energy which 
is needed to cope with the evils which riot in our world. 
A sarcastic philosopher has justly sneered at rose-water 
leTolutions: a true revolution — that is, a change from evil 
to good — ^is not to he effected without stanch, stern, and 
sturdy determination. Befote they can reach a point where 
they can do good to their fellow-men, philanthropists need 
the spirit of Him who said, "With me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you or of man's judg- 
ment." They must even be content, like the same great 
friend of man, to fight with men as if they were wild 
beasts, if misery is to be diminished, or if man's moral dis- 
orders are ever to cease to make our world a moral chaos. 
When we look, indeed, at the oveiTnastering aggregate 
of guilt and subsequent misery which surrounds us on every 
side, we may well be appalled. Had we only the human 
arm to lean on, or humanirisdom to guide, we might, indeed, 
despair. But it is not so. There is a bright future before 
our distempered world yet. "At evening time it shall be 
light" — and he is the truest philanthropist who, first, most 
firmly grasps that truth; and, secondly, tries with greatest 
energy and decision to usher in the promised day^ by with- 
standing all forms of evil, and promoting all forms of good. 
Some have devotedly done so; let us now trace their steps, 
and endeavor to catch their spirit. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

ORAKVILLE SHARP. 

A. D. 1735-1813. 

*' Patron of else the most deapbed of men, 
Accept the tribute of a stranger^ pen I 
Yerae, like the laurel, ita immortal meed. 
Should be the guerdon of a noble deed. ... % 

that the Toice of clamor and debate 

That pleade for peace till it disturbs the State 

Were hushed in faror of thy generous plea. 

The poor thy clients, Hearen's smile thy Cm P* Com. 

His birth— Studies— Undertakes the cause of a slaTo— Takes up another— Estab- 
lishes the maxim, " No man can be a bIhto in Britain '* — Resigns his office under 
GoTernment for conscience* sake— His porerty— And difflculties — Benewed eflorts 
to do good— Is bequeathed an estate— His labors in founding Sierra Ijeon»— Anti- 
.slaTery Society— British and Foreign Bible Society— Protestant Union — Sharps 
religious habit»— His illness— Death, and character. 

It has ofien been noticed that neither great men nor 
great occasions are needed in order to do good. The 
humblest instrument may produce the mightiest result — ^it 
always does so, when God works with it. He does oot 
usually work by means of our strength, for that is too often 
the rival of the Holy One, but by our weakness, and that 
becomes his glory. Who slew Goliath — and what was the 
instrument employed? Who overthrew the paganism of 
ancient Rome, and made a Roman emperor either a Christian 
indeed, or politically a pretender to that character, because 
he saw that it would fix him on the throne of the world? 
Who was the chief instrument in producing the Reforma- 
tion — ^was it a king or any potentate? What was the power 
that first originated those measures which are now helping 
so largely to win the world to Christ? In all these cases, 
and in a thousand more, the Eternal accomplished great 
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results bj feeble instrumentalities, and has, therefore, all 
the glory of evil overthrown, or of good promoted. Con- 
spicuous powers are not needed to produce great effects in 
regard to eternity — ^the blessing of Ood is enough when his 
tnith is the guide and the counselor of man. 

These remarks are exemplified in the case of Obanyillb 
Shabp, who was born at Durham, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1735. In the year 1750, and before he was fifleen 
years of age, he was sent to London, and apprenticed to a 
lioen-draper. Soon after his apprenticeship, however, he 
relinquished trade, for his tastes as a scholar had turned 
his attention to other pursuits. One of the earliest recorded 
evidences of his decision, and of that energy which made 
him what he afterward became, was occasioned by a contro- 
versy with a companion who was a Socinian. The divinity 
and atonement of the Savior were challenged by him as not 
warranted by the Greek Scriptures. At that time Sharp 
did not know Greek; but he was neither to be baffled in 
argument, nor driven from the strongholds of truth by a 
mere assertion. He, therefore,, set himself resolutely to 
study that language, and did not pause till he could read 
it, and meet the assailant of the sinner's only hope by ar- 
guments deduced from the very source to which that assail- 
ant had appealed. In the same way Sharp learned the 
Hebrew language, tfiat he might be able to answer a Jew, 
who alleged that he misinterpreted the prophets through 
ignorance of the language in which they wrote, and through 
all his life he continued mighty in the original Scriptures. 

But though these and similar things indicate how strenu- 
ous Granville Sharp could be in prosecuting what his hands 
found to do, they do not bring him before us in the char- 
acter in which he was best known. In the year 1765 his 
attention was turned to the sufferings of slaves, and their 
condition drew forth alike the tenderness and the energy 
of his character. He had a brother, a medical practitioner 
in London, who devoted his morning hours to the gratui- 
tous relief of the poor. Among those who sought advice 
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there Granville met a slave named Strong. Pain jind dis- 
ease, the result of brutal treatment, had led him to the place 
where the hopes of relief were held out To behold such 
a spectacle of suffering, the result of dire oppression, was 
enough to enlist the deepest sympathy of Sharp, and he 
soon learned that Strong's owner, a lawyer from Barbadoes, 
had first reduced him to weakness by barbarous treatment, 
and then turned him out of doors. But by tender care the 
slave was restored to health, after which he entered the 
service of an apothecary in London. Two years^ after that 
period, however, he was recognized by his former owner; 
and as the felave was |iow well-conditioned and fit for labor, 
his oppressor instantly formed the design of recovering his 
property. 

It was not difficult to discover the residence of Strong ^ 
and Lisle, his owner, sent a message which brought the 
slave to a meeting-place which was indicated. Thither the 
wily captor was accompanied by two of the Lord Mayor's 
officers; and as soon as Strong arrived he was seized and 
placed in custody as part of his owner's goods. The man 
to whom Strong was then a servant interfered, but was 
easily scared by Lisle, who threatened a prosecution against 
him for fraudulently retaining what was the property of 
another. .But the poor slave, who was now in a London 
prison, found means of communicating with Granville Sharp, 
who forthwith proceeded with great earnestness to investi- 
gate ihe matter. It was at first denied by the jailer that 
he had any such person as Strong in his keeping; but Sharp 
was not to be foiled. With characteristic ardor he threw 
himself into the c%U8e of the poor dave — took measure 
after measure to secure his discharge, and baffled at last 
the owner of his brother-man. 

But this was not to be accomplished without a struggle- 
indeed, without many a struggle. Sharp was even accused 
of having robbed Lisle, the original proprietor of the 
slave — a lawsuit was commenced against the philanthropist 
and his brother — but annoyances in other forms were em- 
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ployed, and Sharp was actually challeDged by the slave- 
Iiolder to fight a duel on account of the part which his 
beneyolence had , taken on behalf of the victim. This was 
characteristic — ^for why should not the barbarous oppressor 
of a slave manifest his ire against any man who crossed his 
path or dared to challenge his usurpation of power? 

But though Sharp, as a Christian man, could easily dispose 
of the challenge, he could not so easily accomplish his 
benevolent purposd among lawyers and the labyrinths of 
law. Decision after dedsion had declared that merely be- 
cause a slave had landed in Britain, he was not, therefore, 
free; and Sharp was now obliged to devote himself to the 
legal view of the matter in order to unravel the intricacies 
of the case. For nearly two years he gave himself up to 
the intense study of the laws upon the subject of liberty, 
80 much was he bent upon securing the freedom of this 
poor slave or of others who were like him. He applied to 
lawyer after lawyer for aid, though scarcely ever with suc- 
cess, and did all that philanthropic ingenuity could devise 
to accomplish his object. He circulated the results of his 
studies wherever he thought they could be of service to the 
cause; and before. Lisle's lawsuit was finally disposed of, the 
lawyers who were to have pleaded against the slave, had 
become emancipationists. The claimant of property in the 
flesh and blood of a brother mortal was thus vanquished 
by the indomitable perseverance of Sharp. 

But another case of a similar nature soon arose, and into . 
the inquiries which it occasioned Granville Sharp once more 
threw himself with even augmented ardor. The question 
now raised was, "Whether a slave, by coming to England, 
becomes free?" and America and Africa were ransacked for 
helps to decide it. The common rights of man were as- 
serted to prove that in Britain there could be no property 
in human flesh and blood — ^and afler full discussion, where 
the verdict long hung in doubt, the decision of the judges 
was in substance, that "as soon as a slave sets foot on. 
British ground, he is free." Sharp was thus amply repaid 
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for all the troable which he had taken, and all the saerifioe 
of time and of personal ease which he had made. It wm 
a befitting reward of endeayors pat forth in the danse of 
injured hnmanitj, and upheld by indomitable persever- 
ance — a peraeyerance which would yield to no difficulty, or 
be daunted by no ^e. 

He had now become known, then, as the advocate and 
friend of tiie slave, and was encouraged from various quar- 
ters to persevere in his selected work. It was in connec- 
tion with these proceedings that the wish utterly to abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade first gathered strength in Brit- 
ain — and Sharp may be regarded as the father or the 
founder of those societies which ended in the abolition of 
that bloody traffic on the part of Britons. From small be- 
ginnings in the bosom of Sharp humanity grew strong and 
triumphed at the last. 

His position now became one of difficulty in consequence 
of the war which had broken out between Britain and her 
American Colonies. He was then a functionary in the Ord- 
nance office, and was obliged, in the course of duty, to send 
forth stores to be employed against our brethren in America. 
Disapproving as he did of the war and its causes, he could 
take no part in such matters, and resolved to resign his 
office for conscience' sake, though, in doing so, he virtually 
gave up his only means of support He had expended all 
his private patrimony in befriending the helpless; and as 
numerous acts of bounty had exhausted both his paternal 
inheritance and the salary which he derived from his office, 
he who had hitherto been the helper of many now stood in 
need of help himself; he was in truth "without the means 
of sustenance.'' But amid all this he was not left un- 
friended. He who had yielded to the impulse of a generous 
nature, and declined no sacrifice if only he could do good, 
was not forsaken amid the difficulties into which he had 
been led. A less decided or less loving nature might have 
kept him free from all such embarrassments as those which 
had now come upon him. But, then, the decision would 
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neyer haye been recorded, that as soon as a slave touches 
the British soil he is a slave no morel A foundation 
would^not have been laid, at least by Sharp, for sweeping 
away the shame and the guilt of slavery and the slave-trade 
from our land. He was only the pioneer, no doubt, but his 
unquenchable seal made him an admirable pioneer, and 
multitudes have learned to call him blessed. 

But this zealous philanthropist was soon engaged in 
other enterprises for alleviating distress, or rescuing the 
oppressed. Indeed, his was a mind which could not be at 
rest while he knew of a grievance to be redressed or a sor- 
row to be soothed. The case of impressed seamen, and 
various proposals for improving the condition of the coun- 
try, now called forth his strenuous advocacy ; but his loving 
nature evermore recurred with tender solicitude to the case 
of the downtrodden slave. In the year 1783 hb efiforts in 
that cause were renewed in connection with a case of atroc- 
ity transcending the ordinary doings even of that abomina- 
ble traffic. The master of a slave-ship which traded between 
Africa and Jaihaica had taken in a cargo of four hundred 
and forty slaves. During the voyage he dreaded a scarcity 
of water; and under that pretext threw one hundred and 
thirty-two of the most sickly of his unhappjr victims into 
the sea. This brutality might have passed unnoticed, or at 
least escaped detection and exposure, had not the owners 
of the ship and of its living load claimed from an insur- 
ance office the full value of the drowned negroes, pleading 
necessity for throwing them overboard. The plea was re- 
sisted, and hence the disclosure. Sharp rushed to the res- 
cue again, and turned the revolting circumstance into one 
means more of awakening the dormant sympathies of the 
nation on behalf of the injured negro. It helped to rally 
others to the aid of that mercy which slave^dealers trample 
in the dust. 

But Sharp attempted far more than these insulated oases 
imply on behalf of the descendants of Ham. He was a 
chief means of founding the Colony of Sierra Leone, in 
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the hope of creating a check upon the obnoxious trade in 
slaves — to operate against the cruel cupidity of the slave- 
dealer, as the breakwater at Plymouth does against the 
Channel wave. He roused the Government by his solicita- 
tions, and large sums of money were in consequence ex- 
pended by them. He advanced other sums collected from 
private sources; but amid these labors of love, and these 
sacrificings of self-interest in the cause of humanity, Sharp 
succeeded to the manor of Fairsted in Essex, bequeathed 
by a friend who admired his philanthropy, and took that 
mode of rewarding it. The income derived from that prop- 
erty, it is believed, was mainly employed in founding the 
colony of Sierra Leone. A self-denial which has been 
called parsimonious, and an energy which could be broken 
by no difficulty, bore Sharp through what was to him a 
mighty undertaking. It was about the year 1785 that this 
philanthropist accomplished this work — ^at once giving one 
colony more to Britain, and providing, as he hoped, some 
antidote to slavery. 

But such employment grew upon his hands. The sub- 
ject of slavery had now taken a deep hold upon the minds 
of many. Friends in America then cooperated with others 
in Britain to limit or suppress the nefarious traffic, and 
Sharp, who was becoming a veteran in that service, engaged 
in the work with heart and soul. In the year 1787 a few 
men were brought together to devise some combined efforts 
to check the evil, and wipe away the ignominy which waa 
connected with it — and Granville Sharp was one of those 
who were first elected to commence a holy war against the 
accursed trade. A proposal which had been made in the 
British Parliament eleven years before, to declare that trade 
contrary to the laws of God and the rights of man, was now 
renewed; and the devoted Sharp began to see the probable 
reward of his studies, his lawsuits, his poverty, and his 
struggles — all continued through years where only the deep 
conviction that his cause was a righteous one could have 
borne him up. That cause was now smiled upon by many 
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ID Britain, in America, and France. They wbo knew not 
the deep moral degradation into which the practice of slave- 
holding, Blave-buying, or slaye-selling has sunk many thou- 
saods, might have begun to hope that the days of slavery 
were Dumbered or soon to close. Little could they think 
that forty-seven years at least must yet pass away ere the 
foal blot of slavery was wholly removed from the statute- 
book of Britain and all her dependencies. 

Sharp, however, did not confine his ienterprises for the 
moral good of man merely to one channel, however wide or 
important When the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was formed in the year 1801, he was called to preside over 
the first general meeting, and could hail that institution as 
one that was sure to prove an ally to himself and other 
philanthropists in every land. Some time subsequently he 
helped to form a Protestant Union to defend the sacred 
cause of religious freedom, for through life he bore a heart- 
hatred to Popery as the antagonist of all that is good and 
true; at once the corrupter of God's truth, and the enslaver 
of man's soul. Sharp was the author of most of the docu- 
ments emitted by the Union, and did much by his intre- 
pidity to rouse the dormant energy of Protestants to resist 
a system whose wily encroachments even he could scarcely 
have anticipated at the period to which we refer. He as- 
sailed it as utterly subversive of the principles of genuine 
liberty, and as havitfg enslaved every nation in which it has 
been dominant; and holding that belief, this man of deep 
.convictions and enlightened vision, for the time, threw all 
the energies of his nature into that enterprise. 

And here we may glance at the habits of this earnest 
man in regard to religion and his soul. No doubt, God 
over all may employ men of great powers but little love to 
accomplish his designs on the earth. " The wicked man is 
God's sword." But in promoting the- moral improvement 
of man, the God-fearing have mainly been the instruments 
employed. This at least was true of Granville Sharp. 
Profoundly reverent in spirit, he bowed like childhood be- 
% 
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lore the authority of truth. He rose early, and liis first 
onploymeiit waa the reading of the Scriptures, or chanting 
a portion pf the Hehrew Psalms to his harp. His day was 
closed in a aimilar manner; and his whole deportment was 
thai of a man whose soul was pervaded by deep convic- 
tions, prompting to high and hol^ aims. Wherever lie 
resided he was careful that God should have an altar from 
which the morning and evening sacrifice regularly arose. 
Nor only that Even on ordinary occasions, Truth, in its 
highest form — the heavenly — ^presided over the thougbta, 
words, and deeds of Sharp. "Nothing was more remark- 
ahle," it has heen said, "than the firmness with which he 
delivered his most serious opinions on many ordinary ooca- 
aiona, and the unemharrassed simplicity with which he nt> 
tered them, hlending religion with almost every topic, both 
in conversation and in vrriting." He might carry some of 
his convictions to the verge of singularity, but still they 
were the moving power in a mind of no great vigor, per- 
haps, but yet of determined tenseness. If ever there "was 
a man whose eye was single, that man was Granville Sharp; 
and by his indomitable leal, based upon a profound convic- 
tion of truth, he achieved results which would have seemed 
Utopian to a more profound but less concentrated mind. 

It was in the year 1813 that the death of this honoied 
man took place. He was arranging his temporal affairs, 
and designed to make a present of some books to the 
library of the Temple, where he had for some time residei 
He was anxious to make the presentation in person, but as 
his strength was not deemed sufficient for the effort, he was 
strongly dissuaded. He proceeded, however, by a public 
conveyance, and while in the metropolis stupor crept over 
him — ^the forerunner of his close. This was in the month 
of June, and on the 6th day of July he died. On the 13th 
of that month his remains were"" deposited in the family 
yault at Fulham, where his tomb bears an inscription which 
tells that "at the age of seventy^eight, the venerable phi- 
lanthropist terminated his career of almost unparalleled 
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activity and nse^lness.'* The same authority anticipates that 
"his name will he cherished with affection and gratitude as 
long as any homage shall be paid to those principles of 
jnstice, humanity, and religion which for nearly half a cen- 
tury he promoted Jby his exertions, and adorned by his 
example." These sentiments will be reechoed by all who 
jBtudy the character, or trace the footprints of Sharp through 
the world of tribulation to the home of the sinless. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the public conduct of this 
friend of the oppressed, based and built up as it was upon 
all-sustaining truth. But amid the agitations and contend- 
ings of his public career, it would be wrong to lose sight 
of his more quiet pursuits. With infinite difficulty and at 
great price he established the right of the negro to free- 
dom, at least in Britain. He founded the society which at 
last quashed the slave-trade; and in various ways left his 
impress deep upon his age. But not less determined wUs 
lie in other pursuits. He was, as we have seen, critically 
skilled both in the Greek and the Hebrew tongue. His work 
on the Greek Article, directed against the assailants of the 
Redeemer's divinity, gave him an eminent place among 
scholars; and altogether he was one of the men raised up 
by the Supf^me for advancing the purposes of mercy, by 
making our world by some shades less guilty, and men by 
some shades less wretched. 

These things, then, indicate in one case more how a reso- 
lute and loving man can mitigate misery, and help on its 
final overthrow. Sharp was one of those men who throw 
their whole soul into whatever they undertake, and he was 
honored to stimulate others to finish what he could only 
commence. The promptitude and heartiness with which he 
faced the evils which he assailed render him a model. In- 
deed, he was " zealously affected " in every good thing — and 
for that reason he takes his place atnong the world's bene- 
factors — a pioneer, perhaps, or a pilot, rather than one who 
had powers of surpassing greatness; bnt withal a resolute 
and dauntless friend of the oppressed. His history tells 
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vith deep significance that wherever man^s powers are le- 
ligiously devoted to his God, He will bless us and make us 
a blessing. The humblest, we repeat, become the mightiest 
when the hand which wields them is divine. 

Could we picture the case of some youth just enteriDg 
upon life, and seeking a guide to well-doing during his 
career, few could be pointed out more suitable or more en- 
couraging than Granville Sharp. When he began the study 
of Greek, to enable him to cope with a Socinian, little did 
that student think that he was to throw up a new bulwark 
between the truth and error. Tet he was honored to do 
80. When he took a poor, buffeted, and apparently-dying 
slave by the hand, little did that philanthropist think that 
he was soon to establish the maxim that the British soil 
held such a charm that whoever touched it was from that 
moment free. Tet Granville Sharp did that. When he 
helped ta found a Society against slavery and the slave- 
trade, little did he think that he was adopting a measuie 
which would end, after a thousand struggles, in the emanci- 
pation of eight hundred thousand slaves, or lead Britain to 
expend twenty millions of her gold in procuring their free- 
dom. Yet Sharp did that. And when he helped to found 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, little did he think 
that in half a century from that date the Word of God, 
in whole or in part, would be read in one hundred and 
twenty dialects at least. Tet Sharp helped to accomplish 
that In short, his deeds were seminal. They embodied 
great principles; they were, therefore, the germs of events 
which are to be reckoned great, even when tested by the 
standard of eternity, and that mind which tries to do like- 
wise has in it a spark which was kindled in heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ROBERT RAISES. 
A. D. 1735-1811. 

" day most cftlm, most bright. 
The fmit of this — ^the next world'a bud ; 
Th« indonement of rapreme delight. 
Writ by a Triend, and by hia blood ; 
The coach of time ; care*e balm and bay ; 
The week were dark bnt for thy light ; 

Thy torch doth ihow the way. 

Han had Btraightforward gone 
To endless death ; bnt thon dost poll 
And tnm ns ronnd to look on One, 
Whom, if we were not Tery dull. 
We would not choose bnt look on still. 
Since there is no place so alone 

The which He doth not lUl." Hxbbxbt. 

Preient state of Orsat Britain— Its past— Bobert Raikes— His birth— And flitt 
labors— Prerioos attempts to train the yonng on the Sabbath— The Beformer*^ 
Paritans— And others — City of Gloucester — Prisons — Sunday schools — The re- 
BQlts— Progress— The means employed— His motiTce— And principles— Trinmph^^ 
The system spreads — Indirect blessings — Death of Baikos — Hia character— > 
CoBclnsion. 

It has been ascertained that in thirty-four of the great 
towns of England, which contain a popalation of three mill- 
ions, nine hundred and eighty-seven thousand souls, consid- 
erably more than the half, or two millions, one hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand, never worship God, at least in pub- 
lic: they never enter a house dedicated to his service. In 
this island, as sonie compute, there are between five and six 
millions, out «f about twenty millions of a population, who 
have lapsed into the same condition. Darkness, gross dark- 
ness has covered them — ^and all this in spite of educational 
and religious appliances such as no former age could boast 
of possessing. 
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From these facts it is easy to infer wbat most have been 
the condition of this country anterior to the recent moral 
and philanthropic activities. Multitudes were steeped in 
ignorance, and though many of the large towns, the centers 
toward which all that is debasing ^yitates, had not yet 
sprung into existence, the population, both rural and civic, 
were far gone in all that can debase and enslave the mind. 
The life of the Beformation was spent, and death reigned 
over thousands. 

But from time to time, friends of man and of that truth 
which elevates and saves arose to shed light upon the 
darkness. Whitefield, Wesley, Charles of Bala, and other 
burning lights, helped to awaken many to a sense of that 
degradation into which multitudes had sunk. They plied 
the nation with truth, and arrested thousands on the way 
to ruin. But means were needed to take possession of the 
young before they were hardened in crime, or familiar with 
the way of their fathers; and one prepared to meet the 
emergency appeared when Bobert Baikes, the founder of 
Sabbath schools, the friend of the poor, the benefactor of 
mankind, was born. He accomplished a bloodless revolu- 
tion, and deserves a place among the great and the honored 
as the author of blessings to uncounted millions. 

Baikes was born at Gloucester on the 14th of September, 
in the year 1735. He was the son of a printer in that 
city, who published and owned a journal which exerted 
great influenoe in those parts. We have scarcely any in- 
formation regarding the early years of young Baikes. 
Nearly all that is known of him is, that he was well edu- 
cated, and in due time became his father's assistant in 
conducting their journal. He appears to have been its ed- 
itor, or at least to have contributed largely to its columna-^ 'i 
and it was through that channel that he first unconsciously I 

began his life-woA — calmly as all his future proceedings i 
were conducted, but energetically tfnd with a degree of 
earnestness which was sure either to provoke eager hostility 
or enlist as eager friendship. 
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Prior to the days of Baikes many insulated attempts bad 
been made to turn the Sabbath to account in arresting the 
spread of ignorance and its offspring, crime. Among the 
great reformers of the sixteenth century, among the Puri- 
tans and Non -Conformists of the succeeding ages, as well as 
by the Church of England, and even by private individuals, 
some efforts had been put forth to reclaim the wandering, 
and train up the young in knowledge. In Scotland, in En- 
gland, and even in Italy such endeavors had been employed. 
Bat it was reserved for Robert Raikes to be the first who 
Bbould systematically and permanently introduce the method 
of Sabbath-school instruction. As printer, editor, and pub- 
lisher of a journal, he had space and time at command^ 
Along with these he had the heart of a generous philan-^ 
thropist and a genial, loving man — and when the occasion 
arose he was ready to embrace it. His heart, it has been 
said, was "one of Mercy's earthly temples," and all its 
charities soon found a befitting outlet through his endeavors. 

The first thing that attracted his notice was the misera- 
ble state of the Bridewell prison in the city of Gloucester. 
Criminals of all ages and all degrees of guilt were there 
immured together, without classification or distinction, as 
was then customary in this country. The youthful delin- 
quent was schooled in crime by the mature felon; and that 
prison, like many more, was in consequence a very nursery 
of iniquity. Scarcely any allowance was made to the pris- 
oners for their support; they were largely dependent on the 
charity of casual visitors for dragging out their sad exist- 
ence; and all these things combined to render the Bride^ 
well jail of Gloucester a focus of misery. Its inmates had 
no work, and scarcely any food. 

Now, Robert Raikes saw all this, and pitied the unhappy 
criminals. But he was a man of action as well as of senti- 
ment^ and forthwith employed his pen, his influence, and 
his means to secure some measure of relief. Finding that 
ignorance was often the source of crime, for men violated 
law because they did not know it, he resolved not merely 
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to meet their bodily wants, but to let in the light of knowl- 
edge npon their moral darkness. When he Tound a pris- 
oner who was able to read, he hired him to become the 
teacher of others. He furnished books adapted to such 
students — ^and the progress was such as amply to encourage 
this experiment in transmuting vice into virtue. To these 
appliances he added work, believing that if he could suc- 
ceed in curing their idleness, he would go far to cut the 
taproots of iniquity — and Baikes has now fully entered on 
his high vocation. As a philanthropist of the right spirit, 
and a patriot of the highest type, he has plunged into the 
dark recesses of a county prison. He is mingling with the 
outcast and the profane that he may rescue them from the 
depths into which they have sunk ; he has quietly and un- 
flinchingly determined to do good ; and he does it 

Still, however, "his efforts in that prison were but the 
commencement of what he was to do. It is well known 
that Gloucester is the seat of an extensive manufactory of 
pins; and those who, have visited that venerable city have, 
no doubt, examined the process with care. Multitudes of 
children were employed in the fabrication. For six days 
of the week they were kept busy, but on the seventh they 
were turned loose, often to live by plunder, or at least to 
be sources of trouble and discomfort to all around them. 
Baikes saw some of these ragged children thus employed 
on the Christian Sabbath, and with him to see a sight of 
misery, moral or physical, was felt to be a call to remove it 
if he could. He accordingly instituted inquiries regarding 
the moral condition of the young pin-makers, and the re- 
sult was the discovery that certain of the streets and sub* 
urbs of Gloucester were crowded on the Lord's day with 
multitudes of these children. They spent their time in noise 
and riot, such as indicated great prematurity in crime and 
unspeakable peril to their interests here and forever. Bois- 
terous games, gambling, blasphemy, and other accompani- 
ments of ignorance were rife, till the scenes "suggested an 
idea of hell rather than of any other place.*' Neglected by 
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tbeir parents, who were themselves steeped in ignorance, 
many of them' in guilt, those youthful criminals were ripen- 
ing fast to he the pests of society — nay, they were already 
all that in cases not a few. 

It was a conversation with one of the citizens regarding 
these waifs, that suggested to Raikes the idea of training 
them to decency on the day which they were abusing to 
increase their guilt. It occurred to him, he says, that it 
would at least be a harmless attempt should some little 
plan be formed to check the prevailing profanation of the 
Sabbath. To carry out his idea he inquired for teachers 
who might be willing to attend to the neglected crowds, 
and soon discovered four. These he engaged for the reward 
of one shilling each Sabbath day, to educate as many chil- 
dren as he could induce to attend. The clergyman of the 
parish entered into the plan with great cordiality, and un- 
dertook to be inspector of the schools thus opened — ^and 
such was the formal commencement of the system of Sab- 
bath-school instruction — such the feeble fountain from 
which myriads of blessings have flowed. 

This took place about the close of the year 1780 or the 
commencement of 1781.* The effects were soon visible in 
the city. One of the lanes which was formerly the scene 
of boisterous doings, and in which Baikes planted a school, 
became a model of order, and ^^ the place was quite a heaven 
on Sundays compared to what it used to be." The children 
were marched to church on the afternoon of every Sabbath 
day; and by the wholesome effects of the truth the blacka- 
moor was washed; in some cases he was far more-^his skin 
waa changed. The numbers who learned to read were so 
great as at once to astonish and reward their generous and 
self-denying friend; and he speaks with obvious glee of his 
"little .ragamuffins" who spontaneously attended the early 
morning prayers in th& Cathedral of Gloucester. They 

• In a letter dated 26th Norember, 1783, lUikee saye : " It ia now abont three 
years since we begen/* and this seems the neareet approach to the exact date that 
can now be made. 



i 
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assembled at the house of one of the schoolmistresses, and 
went in procession to church. Eaikes was carefol to meet 
them there — they marched past and saluted him, and often 
seiied the opportunity of carrying their appeal to him, when 
any animosity had arisen — seasons which he readily em- 
braced to enforce his other lessons. 

In addition to kind and judicious counsel alike regarding 
Qod and man, Raikes now printed a little book for his Sab- 
bath scholars. Presents of Bibles were sent to him for dis- 
tribution — the system, in short, is now fairly in operation, 
and such was the success attending his experiment, ^hat 
other schools were opened in Gloucester. A whole parish, 
he says, entered upon Che wo)rk, and the philanthropist be* 
gan to hope that the plan would soon be adopted far and 
wide in the nation. In a brief period between two and 
three hundred children were in attendance ; and Rukes cor- 
dially dwells upon the pleasure which he derived from the 
discovery of latent good qualities in those who, but for 
him, would have grown up the Ishmaelites of society. He 
called his work in that respect a "botanizing in human na- 
ture;" and that pleasure, increased by the joy of parents over 
children reclaimed and homes made happy, was his first re- 
ward for all that he had done. To hear some of the pris- 
oners among whom he labored thanking God that they had 
been detected in crime, and imprisoned that they might 
meet with him who taught them to love what was good and 
true, was a joy such as no mere wealth could purchase. 

But we should not fail to notice other means which this 
calm but resolute friend of the outcast adopted to compass 
his object He roused the public attention through the 
channel of his journal. He made personal application to 
his friends for funds and for help. He sent memorials and 
remonstrances to those who had the power of remedying 
the evil which he was combating. He gave of his means to 
help forward the labor of love; and by calm persistency, 
directed by Christian principle, at last succeeded in rooting 
the tree of whose salutary fruit we shall forthwith hear. 
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He had found tbe key to the human heart — the key of 
kindness — he opened it, and was blessed to introduce into 
many a dark soul much of that knowledge which enlight- 
ens and makes glad. The lion was transformed into a lamb; 
moral order took the place of moral chaos. 

Nor should we overlook the principle on which Kaikes 
acted — ^the motives which stirred bis soul. Calm and un- 
troubled as he was while seeking to do good to some of the 
most unpromising among the sons of men, we are to find the 
secret both of his serenity and his success in the maxims 
which guided him. No truth but that which came from 
heaven will ever renovate the whole man. Science may en- 
large the understanding, and widen the field of view. Civ- 
iliiation may whitewash the sepulcher, or wipe the outside 
of the cup; but the interior can not be cleansed by any 
mortal power. Now, Raikes knew that truth ; he acted upon 
his knowledge, and was, therefore, successful. A man who 
held only some fragments of tinith might have been daunted 
and repelled amid the crowding abominations with which he 
had to struggle, or the mountains which he had to remove. 
Bat not so this intrepid man. Applying the divine anti- 
dote to mortal ill he found that health was the result. He 
avowedly aimed at the glory of God — does philanthropy 
always aim so high? He avowedly sought to plant the 
good seed of hedvenly truth early in the soul — has benevo- 
lence always kept that end in view? He anticipated a 
plentiful harvest, and his expectations were more than ful- 
filled. " Our Savior," this philanthropist wrote — " our Savior 
has taken particular pains to make it manifest that what- 
ever tends to promote the health and happiness of our fel- 
low-creatures were sacrifices peculiarly acceptable on his 
own day;" and guided by that nmxim, Raikes took hold of 
the ox and the ass which had fallen into the pit to rescue 
them from peril imminent and deadly. 

It will be noticed that the Sabbath-school system, as it 
was first adopted by this calm and resolute man, was not in 
all respects what it has since become. Secular knowledge 

15 
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was imparted on the Lord's day, as well as spiritual instnio 
tion. From the alphabet upward, such an education vas 
given AS is now commonly confined to ordinary schools, and 
Baikes could not easily be induced to change this method. 
At first, moreover, the teachers were all paid, and he and 
his friends had to meet the pecuniary demands with which 
the system was at first incumbered.* But with these draw- 
backs, which it is well known are now entirely removed, the 
system gr^w and prospered. Bishops lent it their sanction. 
Men like Cowper, Newton, and Scott encouraged it The 
melancholy poet just named was specially captivated by the 
method which Baikes had struck out, and said that '^he 
knew not, while the spread of the Gospel continues so lim- 
ited as it is, how else a reformation of manners, in the lower 
class of mankind, could be brought to pass, or by what 
other means the utter abolition of all principle among them, 
moral as well as religious, could be prevented." In Glou- 
cester, at least, his hopes were realized to the full. That 
city soon began to wear a new aspect. Tranquillity took 
the place of riot; religion of blasphemy; and the worship 
of God, in numerous cases, superseded the revolting scenes 
which were before so common. Activity prevailed instead 
of idleness; moral beauty supplanted lawlessness — ^and all 
thb as the result of a happy but simple idea which took 
possession of a thoroughly-practical mind, guided by Chris- 
tian principle, and actuated by Christian love. 

Honors now began to be conferred on the founder of 
Sabbath schools. His zeal in the cause and his liberality 
in promoting it were widely recognized. Indeed, his life 
appears to have been eminently happy — tranquil, yet active, 
and full of the bliss of doing good, 

"Hia ways were strewed with flowers and happi&Mi; 
There was no month but Hay." 



* Rot. T. Charles is regarded by some as the flrst i^tultons Sabbatb-echool 
teacher, having begun that system in 1785. Hannah Uore and her sister foUoved 
in 1780. 
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Amid his honors, however, his zeal did not flag. He longed 
tnd labored for the time when '^ the knowledge of the Lord 
shall coyer the earth as the waters cover the sea." He 
regarded the crowds of children, who every-where flocked 
to Sabbath schools, as scarcely less miraculous than the 
draught of fishes. Some French savaru who visited Raikes 
rejoiced in his joy, and encouraged him in his labors. 
Adam Smith, the author of "The Wealth of Nations," was 
as much captivated by the method of Raikes as Cowper had 
been, and remarked that "no man had promised to effect a 
change of manners with so much ease and simplicity since 
the days of the apostles." 

Attracted by the soundness and the simplicity of the sys- 
tem thus happily commenced, nations hastened to adopt it. 
Scotknd, Wales, Ireland, America, all felt the impulse, and 
walked in the path struck out by the printer of Gloucester. 
Sabbath schools for adults began to be opened, and it 
seemed as if the countries of Christendom were to be swept 
and garnished from many of their reigning abominations. 
As early as the year 1826 it was computed that at least 
ninety thousand teachers were gratuitously laboring among 
the otherwise neglected young. The expense of maintain- 
ing such an army for only a single year, has been estimated 
at £351,000, while some raise it as high as two millions 
sterling and more. But take the lowest sum, and that 
represents, in a material form, the benefits conferred by 
one man upon his own and succeeding ages. No wonder 
though philanthropists like Wilberforce, and devout minds 
like Hannah More's, cooperated in the system with heart 
and soul. 

But where goodness has a fair field, it is indefinitely ex- 
pansive. It is self-propagative, and this was extensively 
the case with the system of Raikes. Not merely did it 
sweep many a street, and many a lane, and many a hamlet 
of those who disfigured and disturbed it — that system led 
to results which were not at first anticipated. It trained up 
crowds of readers, and so called forth a litennure adapted 
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to itself. It necessitated the rapid multiplication of tbe 
Soriptares. It improved the physical condition of the poor. 
In 1833 the schools in England and Wales were sixteen 
thousand, eight hundred and twenty-seven in numher; the 
scholars, one million, five hundred and forty-eight thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety, or one in every seven of the pop- 
ulation at that period. In 1846 the scholars in England 
and Wales alone were estimated at not less than two mill- 
ions; the teachers at three hundred thousand; and the 
school-houses at more than twenty thousand; while the cost 
of these erections was valued, perhaps extravagantly, at five 
millions sterling. 

Now, we can not too often repeat that all this originated 
in the suggestion of one solitary but noble-minded man. 
The most enlarged philanthropy never struck out a grander 
device; it has even been said that "angelic wisdom could 
not have originated the plan — ^it was the suggestion of the 
Spirit of God." When we add to the other effects the 
blessings and the benefits reaped by the teachers, the pul- 
pits filled by many of them, and the mission-fields occupied 
by many more, there will be no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that "all the wealth of either Ind" could not 
have purchased such benefits for man. Raikes was the 
honored instrument — ^but it was because he was guided by 
the wisdom which comes from above, alike majestic in its 
simplicity and mighty in its effects, that he achieved such 
results. It was because he felt the heavenly love, and re- 
flected the heavenly light. 

Among the other honors bestowed on Robert Raikes, it 
was one tp stand before princes. -He was visiting in the 
neighborhood of one of the abodes of royalty, and when 
Queen Charlotte learned that he was there she sought 
an interview. It was, of course, granted, and the origin 
and success of the Sabbath-day revolution were set forth 
to a Queen, who, in the case of Raikes as of Caroline 
Fry, honored herself by encouraging and cheering the 
good. 
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Bat the labors of this << father of the poor" drew to a 
dose. On the 5th of April, 1811, he passed away, in his 
Datire city of Gloucester, in the seventy-fifbh year of his 
age. He was interred in the church of St Mary de Crypt, 
and the narrative now given, brief as it is, may, perhaps, 
sapersede the necessity of any further comment. The ac- 
counts which have reached us of Kaikes and his labors are 
emgolarly meager and disjointed. The hero of war and 
bloodshed is lauded by a thousand voices ; the hero of peace, 
in the present instance at least, has been too long overlooked 
or known only by name. Enough, however, remains to show 
that he did not possess any remarkable gi^. There was 
Dothing transcendent about him but his gentle, genial love; 
no flash or outbreak of genius, none of the qualities which 
take men captive at pleasure. On the contrary, his powers, 
though well balanced, were not commanding. It was not 
by any strong, impulsive power that ho did his life-work, 
bat by the calm, unwavering, and persistent pursuit of his 
selected object. He saw a need, and determined to supply 
it The misery of multitudes pained his generous spirit, 
and decided him to try to remove it. The streets of Glou- 
cester rang with the sounds of riot and the voices of young 
blasphemers. The environs of the city were overrun and 
infested by youthful depredators. Eaikes longed to tame 
them; he employed the heavenly weapon, and accomplished 
more than he dreamed of; and as the result, he is now en- 
rolled among the friends of the outcast and the degraded 
forever. No idle wailing; no dreamy sentiment; no saying, . 
Go, be warmed and clad, when there was neither fuel nor 
clothing. He supplied both — and in doing so stood forth 
among the men who are bom to dry tears, to give beauty 
for ashes, and the oil of joy for mourning, by the blessing 
of Heaven on the means which they lovingly and persist- 
ently employ. 

But with parts and powers like those of Baikes, any man 
may become a benefactor, if he have love, earnestness, and 
perseverance. These, and not brilliant gifts, were the attri- 
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of tbb honored man ; and with his example of calm 
aod inrincible decision before us, no counsel is more 
%te or can emerge more readily from the life of 
£aikes, than *'go thou and do likewise." 
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CHAPTER III. 

EDWARB JENNER. 

A. D. 1749-1823. 

*' Here see, acquitted of all vatn pretense, 
The rel^ of genuine cliarity commence. 
Though 'scorn repay her sympathetic tears. 
She still is kind, and still she perseveres. . . . 
The danger men discern not they deny ; 
Laugh at their own remedy, and die." Oowpsb. 

His birth— Early pursuits— His apprenticeship at Sodbury— Proceeds to Lon- 
don— Xmployments there-^ir Joseph Banks — Jenner's work — First hint of cow- 
pox— His decision — ^His restless activity for good— Illustrations of the single eye— 
The hiot-Hls first vaccination, 1796— His •• Inquiry "— HostiUty— The Royal 8oci- 
ct7-^enner*8 caution — Continued opposition — James Phipps— Jenner's position — 
B«orts to London— Opposition still — Invited to settle in London — Declines — ^In- 
oculation for small-pox prior to vaccination — What did he expect to accomplish ? — 
Falae friends — Crowding assailants— Friends arise — Vaccination spreads — Incipient 
triumphs— Parliamentary grant of £10,000— Jennerian Institution founded— Jon- 
ner removes to London— Betires aj^n— Second national grant^Progrees— Family 
afflictions— ^accesses abroad— His honors— His death— His monuments. 

The design of ibis volume is to exhibit the effects of a 
manly and an energetic decision in our attempts to do good. 
The benefactors of our race did not become what they were 
by mere hap-hazard. Efforts, enterprise, and self-sacrific- 
ing earnestness were needed ere they could take their place 
among the men whose memories are cherished as if with a 
personal affection, or whose names are pronounced with 
feelings of reverence by thousands. And if the characters 
already sketched manifested such resolution in goodness, 
or imbedded themselves deeply in the minds of men, he, 
whose struggles and triumphs are now to be traced, has 
vindicated for himself a position at least as high as the 
highest. He is one of whom posterity must oflen hear. 

Edward Jenner, ;the discoverer of the virtues of vac- 
cination, the benefactor, or the preserver of millions, was a 
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man of inextiDgaishable ardor, and of a calm but resokie 
will, which sometiines invested him with the grandeur of a 
hero. He was born in the vicarage of Berkeley, in Gloa- 
cestershire, on the 17th of May, in the year 1749. His 
father was vicar of that^ parish, as well as rector of Rock- 
hampton, and possessed landed property in Gloucestershire 
to a considerable extent. From his earliest years Edward 
manifested a love for the study of natural history. To 
some men, and Jenner was one of them, every thing in 
nature speaks of a present God. Voices come murmuring 
to them from the brooks, or pealing from the thunder. 
The rain, the dew, the sunshine, and the storm are all elo- 
quent when man has ears to. hear and a heart to under- 
stand. They can tell us nothing of the new creation — ^the 
new heavens or the new earth. Of these we read only in 
the Book of Revelation, that book of which Jenner used 
to say, "The Sacred Scriptures form the only pillow on 
which the soul can find repose and refreshment." But na- 
ture is vocal about tfo God, though silent about the God 
of grace, and Jenner was a reverent listener. He had 
made a collection of the nests of the dormouse before he 
was nine years old ; when at school at Cirencester, his play- 
hours were spent in searching for fossils in the oolitic for- 
mation of that neighborhood; and when the period arrived 
for entering on the business of life, he was articled to an 
eminent surgeon at Sodbury, near Bristol, to be instructed 
in the elements of surgery and pharmacy. From Sodbury 
he proceeded, when in his twenty-first year, to London to 
prosecute his studies; and lived for two years in the house 
of the celebrated John Hunter, whom JeAner ever after- 
ward delighted to honor. 

His progress in natural science had already begun to 
attract the attention of learned men, and he w»b employed 
to classify the objects brought home by Sir Joseph Banks, 
when Cook returned from his first voyage round the world. 
So well \t0B that duty discharged that it was proposed to 
appoint the young naturalist successor to Banks, to proceed 
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with the second expedition, which sailed in 1772. Home, 
howerer, had stronger attractions for Jenner. Perhaps we 
Bhoald say, He who sees the end from the beginning had 
other work in reserve for him — ^and the offer was declined. 
He entered on a different career. 

And what was i^^what was Jenner's life-work? How 
was he to become one of the most signal benefactors of the 
hmnan race? He was a man of firm purpose and strong 
will; though mild and genial in nature, he was neither to 
be scared nor allured from his chosen path — and what was 
that path? That question is now to be answered. 

It was known in a few districts of England that cows 
were subject to a disease which infected the hands of those 
who milked them ; and those who had been thus infected 
were reckoned safe from the attacks of small-pox. But no 
exact inquirer had ever turned his attention to that sub- 
ject; it floated about in uninquiring minds till one arose 
who could investigate the rumor to ascertain the truth. 
That was the career upon which Jenner entered. While 
still a youth his mind was turned to it; and as that mind 
belonged to the order which refuses to be checked by diffi- 
culties, he never more let go the master-idea which hence- 
forth possessed him; which not merely gave a tinge to his 
whole life, but decided the character of his thoughts, words, 
and deeds till his dying day. 

Beflection on the subject of what was afterward called 
vaccination had been no stranger to Jenner when study- 
ing under John Hunter. After returning from London to 
Gloucestershire, the future discoverer began the active life 
of a country practitioner^ but continued to take an interest 
ID pursuits not always attended to in such a sphere. Nat- 
ural history and kindred subjects attracted not a little of 
his attention; and an incident is mentioned as having hap- 
pened at this period which illustrates both the character 
and the pursuits of the man. A discussion arose where 
Jennef was present, as to whether the heat was greater in 
the center of the flame of a candle or at a small distance 
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from the apex of the flame, and Jeaner settled the dispute 
by a decisive ezperimeDt He inserted his finger in the 
flame, and held it there for a short time uninjured. He 
then placed it just above the flame, but was compelled bj 
pain instantly to withdraw it. "There," he observed, "the 
question is settled." It was like Columbus placing the egg 
erectr-and a person of political influence who was present, 
and admired the tact and decision of Jenner, made ofier 
next day of an important appointment in the East Indies. 
He carried the same promptitude into every sphere, and as 
he added a kind and gentle nature to his energy and de- 
cision, the friendships which he formed were not seldom 
passions, as his pursuits were enthusiasm. 

Jenner's active mind soon found both outlets and expan- 
sion in all that could improve the condition of his native 
district, ^e formed more than one society with that 
design; but the time was fast drawing on when the one 
definite and absorbing pursuit of his life was to take the 
command of his soul. If hitherto he had been much em- 
ployed with secondary objects, such as registering the 
habits of hedgehogs, or determining the incubation of the 
cuckoo, such things are now to take their subordinate 
place— the great life-work has begun. 

Or rather it has already made some progress. At one 
of the societies which he helped to form, Jenner had made 
frequent attempts to fix the thoughts of his associates on 
the subject which he could not long banish from his mind — 
the antidote, as he believed, to perhaps the greatest scourge 
of the human race — the small-pox. But so distasteful was 
the topic, or so wearisome did his reiterations appear, that 
he was threatened with expulsion from the society unless 
he became silent on vaccination. Already had he, with 
earnest perseverance, explained some difficult problems in 
ornithology; made considerable advanced in geology; im- 
proved some processes employed in the healing art, and 
investigated or explained some of ;the most extensiv^ evils 
to which animals are subject But all are now to be made 
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Babordinate io the one great pursuit which dominates like 
a law over the whole future course of Jenner. 

It was while pursuing his professional studies at Sodbury 
that the subject of vaccination was first brought under his 
Dotice. A young countrywoman had come to seek advice, 
and the subject of small-pox was mentioned in her presence. 
She immediately observed, "I can not take that disease, 
for I have had cow-pox." The idea took possession of Jen- 
ner 's mind, and was never again dislodged — he obtained a 
glimpse, thoi:^gh only a glimpse, of what was involved in the x 
fact intimated by a peasant girl. Many things combined 
to fasten his thoughts upon the disease for which she* at 
least knew a remedy. The ravages of small-pox, and the 
treatment which preceded inoculation in the manner prac- 
ticed prior to Jenner's time, all helped to fix the subject in 
his mind like a nail in a sure place. He resolved to let no 
opportunity escape of acquiring knowledge on so important 
a subject. Perseveringly, successfully — nay, even triumph- 
antly, he held t)n his way, although he had to encounter 
a host of enemies, and obstructions which were literally in- 
calculable in number and in force. But his master, John 
Hunter, had a maxim on which the pupil now resolved to 
act. It was, " Do not think, but try." Now^ Jenner tried — 
that is, he experimented, like Newton, Bacon, and other 
great thinkers, and thus early began that revolution which 
is certainly second to none in the history of our race. In 
the Spring of 1796 he performed his first vaccination, but 
from that day he became the object of scorn and ridicule 
to many. Harsh and groundless aspersions were uttered 
against him. Deep wounds were inflicted on his feelings as 
he strove to mitigate misery. Bitterness and reproach were 
the weapons with which he was assaultei). But in spite 
of them all the gentle yet intrepid man held on his way, . 
and a new epoch in the physical history of man was the 
result. ^ 

In aiming at that, it was requisite for Jenner to lay his 
views before the public, and he did it in an " Inquiry," pub- 
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lislied in 1798. The remark of the peasant girl bad been 
tbe starting-point of tbe wbole. It was to bim what the 
fall of the apple was to Newton — ^unless that tradition be a 
myth — or what the steam of a tea-kettle was to Watt; and 
Jenner set himself with irrepressible zeal to wring one of 
its scourges from the hands of death. Evil omens were 
not slow to appear. His fellow-practitioners in his own 
district continued, for the most part, hostile or indifferent 
Predictions of failure were rife. Vaccination had been a 
subject of meditation with him at least as early as the year 
1770, when he mentioned it in London; but many would 
not make it a subject of meditation at all. When brought 
under the notice of the Eoyal Society at an early period 
of Jenner's inquiries, it was coldly received; and tbe Pres- 
ident, Sir Joseph Banks, sagely advised the dbcoverer to 
be cautious and prudent, and not to risk his reputation by 
presenting to the learned body any thing which appeared 
so much at variance with established knowledge, or indeed 
so incredible as vaccination. 

Amid these things, however, Jenner had glimpses of the 
Aiture for his encouragement, and they proved to be pro- 
phetic. He seemed to feel that, in God's good providience, 
he might yet stand between the living and the dead, with 
his discovery in his hand, dispensing health to myriads, or 
even banishing small-pox from the world. While on the 
one hand he had to say, "I am the mark my medical 
brethren all shoot at," he was, on the other, just the more 
careful in his experiments. In ev^ry way he could devise 
he tested his conclusions. He questioned and cross-quea-' 
tioned disease. He investigated every aspect of it that 
bore on his great pursuit ; and though some of bis experi- 
ments seem revolting to non-professional observers, they 
helped to correct, to modify, or confirm the conclusions of 
one whose zeal amounted to intrepidity, and whose battlings 
with ignorance or prejudice proved him to be a hero. 

Having once reached a full conviction regarding the vir- 
tues of vaccination, Jenner was no longer to be disturbed 
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or deterred, either by prejudice or hostility. His friends 
treated his enterprise as chimerical, but when he could pit 
experiment against ignorance, and thorough investigation 
against superficial impressions, why should he be dis- 
mayed? Nay, he boldly went to the conclusion, as induc- 
tion led him, that it was possible to propagate cow-pox 
from one human being to another, as he had already seen 
it spread from the lower animal to man. His first case was 
that of James Phipps, a healthy boy, about eight years of 
age. He was vaccinated with matter taken from the hand 
of Sarah Nelmes, who had been infected by her master's 
cows. That boy was found to be proof against infection 
from small -pox, and till his dying day Jenner cherished 
Phipps with a care like that of a parent. 

This much being ascertained, then, beyond the reach of 
cavil, if men really knew the facts, all the rest followed 
without difficulty, and Jenner never more had need to 
waver. The position in which he now stood, perhaps, never 
had a parallel in the history of man. In his benevolent 
heart there was enjoyed the blissful anticipation of misery 
lessened, pain, disfiguration, and death warded off from 
uncounted millions; and these things did not rest on the 
fanci^ of a sanguine dreamer. They were based upon ex- 
periment, and to himself, at least, were as certain and 
infallible as that water seeks a level. Prudence, caution, 
and singular modesty presided over his mind at this stage, 
as ever ; and though he had been disposed to be elated, the 
antagonism which he encountered would certainly have 
quelled his pride. Of man in such a position, it is grati- 
fying to know the precise state of his soul, and Jenner 
thus describes himself: "While the vaccine discovery was 
progressive, the joy I felt at the prospect before me of be- 
ing the instrument destined to take away from the world 
one of its greatest calamities, .... was often so excessive, 
that in pursuing my favorite subject among the meadows, 
I have found myself in a kind of reverie. It is pleasant 
to me to recollect that these refiections always ended in 
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devout acknowledgments to tliat Being from wliom tbis and 
all other mercies flow." The results which are traced to that 
resolute man's discovery, are the fitting product of such a 
mind. Whence could the most ipaportant contribution ever 
made by science to human happiness and life be derived 
but from the Author of every good and every perfect gift? 
If it be true that Jenner seemed to hold in his hand one 
of "the gates of death/' who but the Lord of life could 
have given him the key? 

It was in the year 1798 that Jenner's "Inquiry" was 
published. He professed to prove, and did prove, "that 
the cow-pox protects the human constitution from the infec- 
tion of small-pox." In spite of all the bitterness with 
which he was assailed, all the scorn, all the scurrility, all 
the fraud and oppressicy^ with which he had to contend, 
that discovery places him side by side with Columbus — 
shall we say, with Newton? Less brilliant than the mar- 
velous disclosures of that sage of the skies, those of Jen- 
ner have not been less beneficial ; they haVe been more. 

It is no part of our design to furnish even an abstract 
of the scientific bearings of vaccination. Enough to know 
that Jenner regarded cow-pox and small -pox as modifica- 
tions of the same distemper — the former being the milder 
of the two. When he employed vaccine inoculation, there- 
fore, as an antidote to the virulence of the deadly scourge, 
he was just improving on a hint from nature, or he used a 
ready-made antidote for an appalling bane. Yet when he 
resorted to London, he could not, during a stay of three 
months, procure a single person on whom he could exhibit 
the vaccine disease. At first suspicion, and then hostility 
arose; and though some one or two, or at most a few, 
learned to regard the discovery as " promising to be one 
of the greatest improvements that have ever been made in 
medicine," the discoverer's labors were just those of Sisy- 
phus — up the high hill he had to heave a huge round 
stone, which evermore rebounded and threatened to crush 
him. The subject grew, however, and the faculty were 
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diTided. Indeed, Taccination, for a time, became the arena 
of many a struggle. Some did justice to the discovery, 
and examined the facts. Others repudiated the whole. 
They did not adopt Hunter's maxim, " Do not think, but 
try." They just reversed it, and banter, derision, keen an- 
tagonism, and all the fixity of foregone conclusion, were 
what Jenner had to meet. From day to day, from month 
to month, from year to year, he had these things to endure ; 
and unless he had been one of the most resolute as well as 
most humane of all the sons of men, he would have suc- 
cumbed amid the strife. 

But his friends were sanguine of' his success. Jenner 
was advised to remove to London, and assured by their 
partiality of an income of £10,000 per annum. But such 
predictions could not move him. "Shall I," he writes, 
"when my evening is fast approaching, hold myself up as 
an object for fortune or for fame? Admitting it as a cer- 
tainty that I obtain both, what stock should I add to my 
little fund of happiness?" It was a proof at once of his 
caution, his wisdom, and hh humility. Indeed, few discov- 
erers have been so little dazzled as Jenner was. He was 
not callous; nay, he was sensitive as few men have been, 
and watched over his discovery with a parent's fond anx- 
iety. He predicted danger or abuse in its application, and 
these accordingly befell. But when we find his judgment 
80 calm amid all that tended to agitate, we must rely the 
more on his sagacity — he becomes the more conspicuously 
another model man. It was one of his sayings that " man 
is just a puppet moved by wires which reach the skies," 
and was not Ae, at least, 6od-guided ? 

Long prior to Jenner's time, inoculation was practiced in 
many lands. In the East, in the South, indeed, in numer- 
ous regions, the practice was observed. But it was inocu- 
lation for smaH-pox with small-pox matter, and it was far 
from being successful. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in 
the year 1722, the King and Prince of Wales of that day, 
and many others, encouraged the practice, and it did good ; 
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it saved the lives of many; but the contagion was often 
spread by the very means employed to check the, disea^. 
In England, in Scotland, and. Ireland, as well as in many 
places in Germany, inoculation was either never tried, or 
soon ceased to be employed. Jen ner's discovery, however, 
supplied the antidote in the mildest form; infection ceased, 
or all but ceased ; and had men calmly contemplated the 
results, the discovery ifculd have had fewer assaults to 
encounter, ^i\e his opponents would have been spared 
many a rancorous and virulent feeling. 

But next, and more exactly, what were the benefits which 
Jenner expected to bestow on man? Have we the means 
of judging of the extent of the evil which he tried to rem- 
edy? The details are ample, and at hand. 

It was proved before the British House of Commons, 
that no fewer than 45,000 died annually of small -pox in 
the British Isles. Jenner professed to save all these. He 
held that vaccination, rightly and skillfully performed, would 
banish that pestilence from the island. 

In spite of the most approved methods of inoculation, it 
has been established that, previous to the adoption of vac- 
cination, every seventh child born in Russia died of small- ' 
pox, and the annual aggregate it is appalling even to 
record. 

Taking all countries into account, it was computed that 
that fatal disorder carried off one in fourteen of all that 
were born. From Greenland to Asia and Africa, from the 
temper{£te regions of Europe to the countries under a ver- 
tical sun, these effects prevailed. 

In Thibet, the capital was on one occasion deserted, on 
account of small-pox. In Ceylon, its appearance caused 
whole villages to be forsaken. In Constantinople, the dis- 
ease has cut off every second person affected. Its annual 
victijns in Europe have been estimated at 210,000, while others 
compute that its ravages amounted to 600,000 every year. 
Three-fourths of the blind in some asylums have been 
found to have lost their eyesight by the hideous destroyer. 
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Now, tbese are only specimens of the havoc caused by 
this enemy of man. But Jenner proposed to grapple with 
it; he thought that its power might be exterminated, and 
ia support of his convictions, he advanced no crude theory, 
but substantial facts — the results of experiments cautiously 
or even skeptically conducted. And what was the result? 
Opposition the most determined — ^it was even rude and im- 
perious. Dr. Ingenhousz, a foreigner of eminence, then in 
this country, assailed the discovery, and eventually the dis- 
coyerer. He was physician to a despotic emperor, and for- 
got that here such despotism us he seemed disposed to dis- 
play is ignored. He became offensively violent, resisted 
every explanation, contended for the accuracy of his own 
assertions, and tried rather to overbear than to convince his 
opponent. And this case was not singular. Here, as else- 
where, the world's benefactor had to contend with crowds 
of assailants. "Not the least assistance," were his words, 
'^irom a quarter where I had the most right to expect it I" 
At the same time his means were straitened, for this noble 
man, like many more, impoverished himself to do good. 
He was trying to bestow an unwelcome benefit, and one of 
incalculable value to mankind; yet had he to confess to 
^^impecuniosity." How marvelous that he persisted in do- 
ing good, even to those who were neglecting himl 

So intense did the hostility grow that some refused to 
listen to any plea in vindication of Jenner's discovery. 
The accuracy of his details was questioned; the conclusive- 
ness of his reasonings was denied, and derision, distrust, 
and suspicion were still his chief reward. While some 
utterly denied the facts, others argued that they had long- 
been known. Open enemies were joined by insidious assail- 
ants, who continued to act as if they were friends; and the 
ordeal to which the discoverer's firmness was exposed was 
perfect — had he not possessed the patience of a martyr to 
science, as well as the composure produced by unchallenge- 
able facts, he must have yielded in the strife. One of his 
apparent firiends wrote — " Your name will live in the mem- 

16 
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ory of mankiDd, as long as men possess gratitude for serv- 
ices and respect for benefactors^" yet that friend became at 
last one of Jenner's most relentless antagonists. 

True, some experiments began to be made, but it was in 
circumstances which were sure to mislead; the discoTery 
was not fairly tested. All Jenner's remonstrances were un- 
heeded; attempts were even made to rob him entirely of 
the merit of the discovery, and substitute one of his keen- 
est enemies in his stead. Evidence of his claims was sys- 
tematically set aside, and he was compelled, contrary to his 
gentle nature, to exclaim: "I am beset on all sides with 
snarling fellows, and so ignorant withal, that they know no 
more of the disease they write about than the animals 
which generate it." ^'It is impossible for me, single- 
handed, to combat all my adversaries." They rushed into 
print against him, and by distorted facts retarded his day 
of triumph. 

But friends at last arose. Jenner*s enemies had only 
done what Satan is understood to do at the canonization of 
a Papal saint; namely, bring forward all possible objections 
against the new object of worship. The discovery was just 
the more scrutinized, till men gradually grew more assured 
of its importance. The nobility of Britain began to en- 
courage it At (Geneva, at Hanover, and Vienna advocates 
arose. Vaccination was recommended to parents by phy- 
sicians who had no petty jealousies to warp them. From 
city to city it was practiced, and he, who before stood ef«ct 
and undoubting against T)pposing prejudice, was cheered 
and encouraged now by the ardor of friends. Vaccine in- 
stitutions arose, and it appeared as if one of the plagues 
of mortality was about to be removed. Royalty lent its 
countenance to yaccination. Prussia, Russia, and other 
countries, solicited a share in the blessing. Thousands 
were vaccinated without a single failure. Converts in high 
places became numerous. The Duke of York ordered it to 
be introduced into the army; and though a miserable jeal- 
ousy still attempted to insulate vaccination from Jenner, 
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that only recoiled upon the jealous. He suppressed his 
indignation, for he now saw that victorj was only a ques- 
tion of time ; but his friends were indignant, and the con- 
tention became more and more keen. 

Meanwhile Jenner is getting his rightful place. Two 
royal Dukes — York and Clarence — take him by the hand; 
the Earl of Egremont becomes his fast friend; after many 
annoyances a Royal Jennerian Society is formed; Jenner 
himself is summoned to visit the King and the Queen ; he 
frequents drawing>rooms at St. James's — and now vaccina- 
tion is triumphant; its discoverer is standing at the right 
hand of royalty. America receives the gifl with some in- 
credulity and not a little ridicule ; yet some of its most zeal- 
ous friends are there. President Jefferson vaccinates with 
his own hands. France, in spite of war; Spain, in spite of 
its political death; the British army and navy; India, both 
British and native; even decrepit Turkey, all admit the 
mercy, and rejoice in it. Medals are presented to the dis- 
coverer; he is consulted even by a Secretary of State; epio 
poems begin to be written in his praise; and surely Jenner 
has triunfphed now — surely his enemies are silenced — surely 
malignity dies! 

Nay; Jenner's position as a benefactor to our world was 
not to be so easily established ; his firmness was to be further 
tested, and his fair fame still further marred. Ehrmann of 
Frankfort tried to prove from Scripture that Jenner with 
his vaccination was Antichrist. He began, indeed, to be 
addressed as "the benefactor of mankind," or "that immor- 
tal benefactor of mankind." The Empress-Dowager of Rus- 
sia desired that the first child that was vaccinated might be 
named Yaccinoff, and a provision was settled on her for 
life. But, benefactor as he was, he was still compelled to 
struggle with a too narrow income ; and when it was pro- 
posed that Parliament should aid him by a grant from the 
public money, an attempt the most resolute was made to 
deprive him of both the honor and the reward. Rival 
claims were conjured up ; efforts were even made to prove 
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that he was ignorant of the whole matter. Bat when it 
was testified that '^two millions have heen already vaccia- 
ated in the world, and that of these two millions not an 
indiyidual is known to have died in consequence of the ia- 
fection," even malice was abashed for a time, and £10,000 
were voted to Dr. Jenner by the British House of Com- 
mens.* Some murmured because the grant was so small; 
others murmured for a different reason, and continued to 
slander and traduce. 

We have reached a point, then, where this discoverer 
may be supposed to be beyond the reach of malice. All 
lands have agreed to honor him. He is admitted into 
many foreign societies; but some in his own land still con- 
tmucd to exclude him — ^and, moreover, rival claims hegui 
to be lodged. France befriended Rabout, a Protestant min- 
ister at Montpelier. Some claimed for the Hindoos, resting 
that claim upon documents which had been forged to in- 
duce them to vaccinate, by pretending that the practice Was 
ancient Half>thoughts and hints were paraded against 
Jenner's full, explicit, and clearly-proved title — and still 
these forgeries found supporters. He had, in short, to fight 
every inch of his way; and had he not been formed of the 
stuff of which heroes are made, he would have quitted the 
field, and left man to perish, since so many would have it 
80. But he had chosen his position; he would maintain 
it — and he did. 

When a Jennerian institution was founded in London, in 
1803 — when the King and the Queen patronized it — and 
when Jenner was elected its president, it might be hoped 
that he had at length reached a haven of rest. But in a 
few years the institution melted away, and clamors were 
renewed with a rancor which seemed only to increase with 
time. Again and again, one is prompted to inquire — Why 
is this man so hunted and harassed? What evil has he 



* PItj thftt be had to wait for many months er« the money was paid, aad to psj 
aboQt £1,000 of feos for his honor. 
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done? Is he proToking hostility by selfisho^s? Is he an 
Qpstart empiric, with no credentials but impudence to sup- 
port his claim? And when we discover that he is a 
humble, unpretending man — of rare simplicity, and orer- 
flowing benevolence — the wonder grows that such a one 
Bhould have been so vexed and assailed. But it was his 
price for greatness and for fame. He was both tested and 
refined in the furnace, while he displayed a c»lmness in de- 
vising, and a decision in prosecuting his plans, such as have 
rarely been witnessed — were they common the trade of def- 
amation would be less prosperous. Bitter and rancorous as 
i^the hostility of ignoble minds to the lofty and the pure, 
it is really astonishing to notice the persistency with which 
Jenner was harassed. 

And the wonder deepens when we know that geograph- 
ical boundaries were overleaped — ^that the hostility of na- 
tions at war was disarmed — that even religious animosity 
was calmed in order to welcome vaccination. The red men 
of America, the devotees of Brahma, the worshipers of 
Mohammed, the disciples of Confucius combined to rejoice 
in what some British physicians resolutely opposed. The 
discovery was voted a true one by the world, and Jenner's 
enemies were left to carry their opposition to the grave. In 
little more than six years after it was made known, vaccin- 
ation journeyed round the globe; and it is computed that 
in a brief space of time twenty millions profited by the 
discovery. 

In an evil hour Jenner was overpersuaded to begin 
practice in London, but it failed. When the Parliamentary 
grant was voted the Chancellor of the Exchequer sanctioned 
£10,000, instead of £20,000, because he believed that Dr. 
Jenner might realize the former of these sums every year 
in practice. "Elated and allured," he confesses, by such 
words, he tried without success. Vaccination, in Britain at 
least, was still too precariously accepted to admit of such 
hopes being fulfilled, and Jenner soon returned to Glouces- 
tenbire. At length another Parliamentary grant was voted, 
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and it was now £20,000, without any deduction for fees. 
Though one of the universities frowned on him, the other 
made him one of its doctors, and though malignity traduced 
him at home, his birthday became a high festival in other 
lands. The Marquis of Lansdowne said to him: ^^Yoa 
have conquered more in the field of science than Bonaparte 
has conquered in the field of battle; and I congratulate you 
on so glorious a testimony of your success as that which 
the Spanish Narrative aflfords."* 

It now appears, then, as if Jenner and his discovery had 
gaine^ the ascendency so far as to be beyond the reach of 
injury. Twice had Parliament considered and conceded his 
claims. India had sent him from Bengal £4,000, from 
Bombay £2,000, and from Madras £1,300. From Green- 
land to the Cape — ^from the Mississippi to the Ganges, vac- 
cination was common.f The children of the wilderness — 
the red men of the West — sent their felicitations to him as 
their benefactor, and besought "the Great Spirit to take 
care of him in this world and in the land of spirits." 
They saw and felt the blessings which Jenner had been the 
instrument of imparting; and as they had no theories to 
uphold — no malignity to indulge— out of the fullness of 
the heart the mouth spoke. Then, at the other extremity 
of society, he was made a member of the National Insti- 
tute of France; and yet, amid such varied tributes to his 
success, he continued to be assailed by some in this land 
with a venom which seemed to grow with what it fed on. 
" The persecutors of Galileo," one says, " would, I believe, 
have been eclipsed in their monstrous and outrageous hos- 
tility to the splendid discoveries of this illustrious man " 

The question was publicly discussed, "Which has proved a 
more striking instance of the public credulity — the gas- 



.*Th0 Narratlre of an Expedition sent oat to carry yaccinatlon to t^ N«v 
World. 

t A FoIp, Dr. Beyn, presented Jenner with an embossed sllrer cnp ; asked hia 
portrait, and a smaU piece of the cloth which he generally wore, that Reysa and 
bli Criends might wear the same colored garb on Jenner's birthday, 17th Ua j. 
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lights of Mr. Winsor, or the cow-pox inoculation?*' So 
nbid, indeed, was this persecution, that one man who 
tried to write vaccination down hut failed, actually shot 
himself when maddened by chagrin. Amid all this, how- 
ever, Jenner moved calmly and resolutely forward — some- 
times he could even make merry at the expense of his 
assailants. By the instinct peculiar to genius, he fixed his 
miod on the work given him to do. He refused to swerve 
from its pursuit; and while the antagonism which he en- 
conDtered is almost without a parallel, his firmness — calm, 
dignified, and unflinching — ^is not less signal. 

The encouragements by which Jenner was cheered amid 
his trials deserve to be recorded. One disciple, Dr. Sacco, 
an Italian physician, vaccinated, we read, 600,0.00 with h'w 
own hand, and about 700,000 by assistants. Napoleon, 
when war between France and England was at the hottest, 
liberated several British prisoners at Jenner's request; and 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Spain did the 
same. Moreover, Jenner was allowed to grant passports to 
those wbo traveled on the Continent for scientific purposes, 
and they were not molested. But amid these honors in 
foreign parts, while medals were struck to commemorate 
his achievements, attempts were still made to degrade him 
in his own land, and in consoling him, one of the wisest of 
his friends had to say that ^Hhe proifiulgation of every dis- 
covery by which mankind has be^n benefited, has always 
been attended with such circumstances; it is a general con- 
dition, and must be submitted to." Jenner knew it by the 
experience of many years. 

The ailments of age now began to be added to his other 
annoyances. Death after death in his family, and among 
his friends, touched his tender natura; and all the while he 
continued to be libeled and lampooned till some of his 
friends counseled legal prosecution. He wisely declined to 
adopt such a course; but the mere suggestion of it is a 
marvel in the history of such a man. He saved more lives 
than were destroyed in the wars which raged during a great 
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part of his career. In Russia alone, in eight years, 1,235,- 
597 persons were vaccinated, and in two years, 305,676 in 
the presidency of Madras alone. Similar things were done 
in every land, and yet that is the man whom some would 
have persecuted to death, had the spirit of their age per- 
mitted. It is really a phenomenon — ^and yet, with un- 
swerving decision, he held fast hy all his conclusions. 
''My opinion of vaccination," he said when near his close, 
" is precisely as it was when I first promulgated the discov- 
ery. It is nq^ in the least strengthened hy any event that 
has happened, for it could gain no strength; it is not in 
the least weakened; for if the failures you speak of had 
not happened, the truth of my assertions respecting those 
coincidences which occasioned them would not have been 
made out." Against a man so firmly posted, and so un- 
flinching, what can vulgar hostility do, but confirm him 
more and more? To the last, therefore, he was resolute, 
and the moral grandeur of his character shone out more 
and more.^ He might be stung by the assaults of his en- 
emies, but it was only for a little ; for the gentleness, the 
simplicity, and the artlessness of his manners speedily sup- 
plied an antidote to the venom. With a peculiar buoyancy 
of nature, he knew how to render all things tributary to 
his great pursuit. He resolutely declined every dishonora- 
ble or unworthy course, exclaiming, "I would not do it -for 
a diadem ;" and if he advised his friends to write in his 
defense with an eagle's quill, promising to " find a hard 
one, and to sharpen the nib," it was in jest and not in hos- 
tility.f It was his prayer — ^found after his death among his 
papers — "that those sacred truths revealed by Him who 
condescended to assume a human form, and appear among 

« At a levee, Jenner once beard a minister of the Grown detailing some of the 
enrrent slanders against him, not knowing that be was near. He introduced him- 
self to the nobleman, who speedily retreated from the truth. 

I " Think no more of these wasps who hum and buss about you,*' wrote 

one of his ftiends, " and whom yonr indifference and silence will freeie Into utter 

obliYion The great business is accomplished, and the bleasing is ready for 

those who choose to aTail themselves of it ** 
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men on the earth, might be ingrafted upon his mind" — 
and in no small measare the prayer was answered. Indeed, 
80 gentle was he amid all provocations, that he might have 
▼orn among physicians a title similar to that bestowed on 
Milton at Cambridge, when he was called "the lady" of his 
college. The fixedness of his moral purposes nothing could 
shake; yet was he, as near as possible, "gentle unto all 
men" — kingly, but humble — firm, yet not less calm. 

The honors heaped upon Jenner are such as few men 
have ever received during their lifetime ; they were his com- 
pensation for detraction and spite. Diplomas, addresses, and 
various communications from public bodies and distinguished 
individuals, are recorded to the number of about forty- 
five, and the language of most of them is that of unmeas- 
ured encomium. Nine medals were struck to commemorate 
his great discovery, or himself as the. discoverer. In the 
year 1814 he had interviews with some of the allied sov- 
ereigns in London, and takes credit for having been prob- 
ably the first to contradict the Emperor Alexander. He 
had mentioned that Jenner was happy in the gratitude of all 
the world ; but the great discoverer was obliged to qualify the 
eulogy. He had received, as the Emperor said, " the thanks 
and the applause of the world,*' but not its gratitude. 

Jenner died at his residence, The Chantry, in the month 
of January, 1823, and in the seventy -fourth year of his 
age. He was interred at Berkeley, on the third day of the 
following month ; and we know not that a better estimate 
can be formed of his greatness than is conveyed by his 
biographer. The most remarkable events of our age, he 
records, are not that we have subdued the elements to 
our use — not that we can multiply at will the products 
of ingenuity — not that we have brought mechanical "agents 
to take the place of active and intelligent beings — but that 
we have been enabled to stay the power of death, to keep 
him for a season from his victims, ^and to say that the day 
of grace and preparation has been lengthened. 

"Dear to the human race'* was a record to Jenner's 
17 
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bonor at Berlin, and be deserved it We may desire, in- 
dood, some more Tigorous displays of the religious element 
in his character, and are not sure that the truth horn 
beaTen always got its proper place. It was there, but 
rather latent than developed. The fuel was collected, but 
the match was not fully applied. With that truth more 
ascendant^ Jenner would have been altogether one of the 
grandest of the sons of men. 

And such is a sketch of one who lived with the gen- 
erosity of a good man, and the simplicity which becomes a 
great one. From his first vaccination, in 1796,* to the last 
day of his existence here, he labored for the good of man, 
and spurned away every impediment which would have hin- 
dered his work. Amid such swarms of assailants as rose 
up against him, we are not to suppose that bis life was an 
unhappy one. On the contrary, Dr. Jenner enjoyed a still 
small pleasure, of which he could not be deprived. In 
himself — ^in bis home — ^in his success — ^in the ample field 
of nature — he had a thousand sources of joy. Swifl's "un- 
controlled truth/' that ^'no man ever made an ill figure 
who understood his own talents, nor a good one who mis- 
took them/' was verified to the letter in Jenner's history, 
and that man must have been ill-deserving of happiness 
who could not find it in the world-wide triumphs of vaccin- 
ation. Like the truth which came from heaven to guide 
us thither, that discovery was opposed, maligned — ^naj, 
hated! Just as the facts of Scripture are o^en doubted, 
merely because they are there, Jenner's word was often chal- 
lenged, merely because he pleaded for vaccination. At 
length, however, his enemies, not himself, had to succumb.f 
and while his life is a study alike for the resolution of the 
discoverer and the pertinacity of his opponents, few such 
1 . 

*The day on which this experiment was made was long kept as an annaal feiiti- 
Tal at Berlin, where racci nation found early and derotad friends— at one* in 
palaces and among the learned. 

t Singular causes sometimes promoted his objects. At one place the cort nf 
coffins for the poor compelh^d their guardians to try Taccination in the hope of 
diminishing the number of deaths. 
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spectacles can be seen in the history of the past as the 
decision, the perseverance, the heroic benevolence of Ed- 
ward Jenner. No better summation of the subject than 
the following could perhaps be submitted: '*In the whole 
course of our censorial labors,* we have never had occa- 
sioD to contemplate a scene so disgusting and humiliating 
as is presented by the greater part of this controversy — 
regarding vaccination — nor do we believe that the virulence 
of political animosity, or personal rivalry, or revenge, ever 
gave rise, among the lowest and most prostituted scribblers, 
to so much coarseness, illiberality, violence, and absurdity, 
as is here exhibited by gentlemen of sense and education, 
discussing a point of professional science, with a view to 
the good of mankind." All this Jenner suffered, just as 
Harvey did after his great discovery as to the circulation 
of the blood, and as hundreds have done, both before and 
since. "We may, perhaps, add that there are methods of 
healing struggling into a scientific place in our day, though 
frowned upon by the faculty, and traduced, as vaccination 
was half a century 'ago. 

In Gloucester Cathedral there is a Memorial of Jenner. 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paurs has none; but Trafalgar 
Square contains his monument where it ought to be— among 
the heroes who guarded, or won renown for our land. His 
place among philanthropists is far up in thai region of 
serenity which the agitation produced by puny things never 
can disturb. 

* Idlnbnrgh BeTtew, Vol. IX. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 

A. D. 1853-1855. 

**Ci]niBerian darknen ahadet the deep Mrooad, 
8«Te when the lightnings in terrific blaie 
l>elnce the cheerleee gloom with horrid rmyi; 
AboTe, all ether, frmaght with tcenes of woe, 
With grim destructioD threatens all below ; 
Beneath the stom -lashed sarges furious rise. 
And wave nproUed on ware assails the skies; 
With ever-floating bulwarks they sorronnd 
The ship, half swallowed in the black profound." FALOOma. 

Sir John Franklin^His expedition— Pablic anxiety— Searching expeditloni fit- 
ted out— B«salts— American expedition of Henry Qrinnell— The second of these, 
Kane'»— Their perila— Escape*— Icebergs— Winter, Aogost 24th— Daylight dlmp- 
pears— Searching— Midnight of the year— Sledge dogs- Scurvy — Diacomforti 
thickening— Sources of strength— The sun^s return— Chaos oome again— Hisery— 
Frost-bites — Amputation — A funeral — Esquimaux — Sxplurations eontinus'- 
Strength returning— Hopes of finding Franklin revive— Arctic botany— Beats— A 
hunt — First thought of abandoning the brig — Another Winter on the ice conten* 
plated^Disease prevalent — Renewed dangers— Starvation— ** Sunday thoaghu"— 
Return of the sun — Preparations for leaving the itdroNoe— Difficulties and toils— 
The start— Hbmeward bound— Perils — Beach Upernavik— The close. 

We are now to glance at one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of man. 

It is too well known that Sir John Franklin sailed from 
England in the year 1845, in command of the Er^na and 
Terror^ which had heen fitted out to explore the north-west 
passage in the remotest northern regions, and that he never 
returned. It was on the 19th of May that he set sail with 
crews picked for the special and arduous service, and, after 
touching at some points in his outward voyage, the little 
squadron was last seen hy a whaler in Baffin *s Bay on the 
26th of July. The letters of Franklin at that time indi- 
cated hright hopes of success, as the expedition had till 
then heen perfectly prosperous. He was preyiously well 
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known as one of the most adventurous explorers, and bad 
pushed his way far to the north amid sufferings greater 
than even those of Cook in his voyages roupd the world. 
When he sailed Franklin was in the sixtieth year of his 
age, but as intrepid and adventurous as he had been in 
early youth, and high hopes were entertained of the result 
of his expedition. 

Bat in the year 1847, when nothing had been heard of 
it for more than two years, anxiety began to be felt, and 
from 1848 to 1854 one searching party after another was 
sent oat, regardless of expense and of every consideration 
bat one — the hope of recovering the missing commander 
and his crews. Lady Franklin, with a devotedness and an 
energy which can not be eulogized — they are beyond the 
reach of eulogy — ^roused public attention, contributed funds, 
and enlisted the resolute and adventurous in her cause. 
France sent Bellot, an officer of singular intrepidity and 
bravery. Henry Grinnell, a citizen of America, generously 
fitted out two expeditions from that country at his own ex- 
pense. In the month of August, 1850, traces of the miss- 
ing ships were discovered, and it was ascertained that their 
first Winter had been passed at Beechy Island, where they 
remained till at least the month of April, 1846. But it was 
not till the Spring of 1854 that further traces were discov* 
ered. It was then ascertained, through some Esquimaux, 
that in 1850 about forty white men were seen dragging a 
boat over the ice near the north shore of King William's 
Island — and later in the same season the bodies of the 
whole party were found by the natives of those wild regions, 
at ^ short distance north-west from Back's Great Fish 
River, where they had perished from the effects of famine 
and cold. Some continued still to cherish slight shades of 
hope, but to the most it became too certain that the whole 
had perished. 

Some of the expeditions sent out in quest of the missing 
voyagers led to exhibitions of philanthropy which are actu- 
ally chivalrous. Never, perhaps, in the annals of our race 
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were greater daring and greater self-sacrifice displayed. 
Undertakeif at the bidding of science, such expediUoos 
would haTe been noble — bat begun and conducted, as they 
were supremely, for the sake of the suffering, or in tbe 
hope of rescuing the imperiled, they became sublime. In 
comparison with the deeds and endurance of at least some 
of the searching vessels, nearly all that is recorded of hu- 
man suffering appears like the small dust of the balance. 
Human achievement amid nameless privations culminated 
there ; and were it desired to exhibit man as the brother of 
man, in his highest, noblest aspect, we might point to some 
of these searching parties. 

In the year 1850 the First Grinnell Expedition, under 
the command of Lieutenant De Haven, sailed from the 
Sutes. That expedition failed. Br. Elbha Kent Kane, of 
the United States Navy, was a member of it, and in 1852 
he was named to take charge of the Second ExpeditioD. 
He sailed from New York in the AdoatuXj a brig of oae 
hundred and twenty tuns burden, on the 30th of May, 
1853. The vessel was equipped for the arduous service with 
all that the experience of the former voyage could suggest; 
and in due course reached the northern regions where the 
work of search was to begin; and we single out the darings, 
the sufferings, the heroisms, the anguish, and the deaths of 
that little expedition as one of the best illustrations which 
history affords of the persistent power of right principle, 
the noble deeds which man is enabled to perform, when he 
has selected a right sphere for his energies, and resolved 
wisely and perseveringly to pursue it* 

In other circumstances than the present, it might b^n- 
teresting to notice the Moravian Missions, for example, at 
Lichtenfels, in Greenland, and trace their doings and re- 
sults among the Esquimaux. Glimpses of these may meet 
us as we proceed; at present it is determined intrepidity 

* It Mvmed on« token for good in this expedition, that when Uie Bo«m«>n w«rc rs- 
gaged, one of the laws to which obedience was exacted was that there ehould be ao 
profluie langnage used on board the brig. 
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and a perseverance which set^ all selfishness at defiance, 
that are to be studied. Scarcely had the enterprising crew 
of the Advance entered on the peculiar scene of their labors 
when peril and disaster began. They were ^ moored, for 
instance, to an iceberg on the 29th of July, to avoid one 
danger, but only rushed upon another; for scarcely was the 
vessel made fast when the crew were startled by a loud 
crackling sound above them. Fragments' of ice began to 
fall from the iceberg, and they had just time to cast oflf thQ 
brig, when portions of the mass fell into the sea, resound- 
ing like artillery. It was the commencement of perils 
which lasted for two years and more, or through the whole 
extent of the enterprise. Tet those generous men found 
some reward even amid their dangers. When the sun, at 
midnight, shone over the crest of the berg which had so 
lately threatened disaster, the whole became a vast resplen- 
dency of gem-work. It blazed as if with rubies and molten 
gold — ^a sight such as southern climes never can exhibit. 

Yet to cut their way through ice-floes, to crunch through 
ice-drift, where their little bark would have been crushed to 
pieces had it not been constructed for the service ; to anchor 
to icebergs only to find danger augmented, all tested the^ 
power of endurance of those friends of Franklin. On they 
pressed, however, in spite of every danger, eager to reach 
the field of search — wind, tide, icebergs, currents, and all 
that is deemed formidable were encountered from time to 
time; bat the determination of those hardy men to rescue 
the explorers, if possible, bore them up amid all their ex- 
hausting trials; and though they were at times excited to 
enthusiasm, as when they unfurled the flag of America on 
the west cape of Littleton Island, their life was, for the 
most part, one of calm, sober, and resolute perseverance in 
their painful path. They were not to be turned aside, 
though the unpacked drift-ice and chaotic upheavals im- 
peded their way, and threatened utterly to thwart their pur- 
pose. But the thought of relinquishing their object was 
not once suggested, and the fact that those seamen perse- 
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vered in the face of every peril, proved how resolute a thing 
right principle is — ^how indomitable, how sustaining. 

At times, and these quite early in the expedition, Kane 
and his party had to crowd all sail, and try to force their 
way through the drift. On one occasion four of the party 
were inevitably left upon the ice, where they must have 
perished, had it not been for the adventurous spirit of the 
commander, but still they were undaunted. Three-quarters 
of a mile sometimes formed the extent of their progress 
northward in the course of a day. It was solid pack be- 
fore, solid pack behind, solid pack all around, and amid 
such struggles, if ever on earth, principle was put to tbe 
test — the strain was such as might have snapped it. It 
may be remarked, however, that stern as was the ordeal to 
which those heroes of humanity were at first exposed, they 
were only in training for more searching trials which Isy 
before them, when some of them were kept awake, by dis- 
ease, danger, and toil, for eighty-one hours out of eighty- 
four;* or had to weigh their food by ounces, or devour it 
reeking and raw, as it was cut from some animal in the 
agonies of death. They lived with their lives in their 
hand, as the price of the life of others. 

But let Dr. Kane tell his own tale, at this early stage. 
A storm was dreaded; it -came on heavier and heavier, and 
the ice began to be drifted wildly by the tempest. The 
commander, who had just sought rest and warmth after 
long exposure, had scarcely laid himself down when the 
sharp twang of a cord was heard — it was a six4nch hawser 
snapped like a thread. Half a minute more and twang, 
twang, came a second report; it was another cable snapped. 
A third speedily rang out in the storm, like the cords of an 
Eolian harp that thundered — but it was the death-song 1 
The shrouds gave way with the noise of a sjiotted gun, and 
the little vessel, formerly anchored by three cables, was now 
tossed at the mercy of tempest, drift-ice, and bergs. 

Even this, however, was only the beginning of sorrows. 
The brig had lost her best bow-anc)ior in attempting to 
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baffle the Btorm, and now drove along a lee of ice, seldom 
less than thirty feet thick — at one place it was forty by 
measurement. An upturned mass rose above the gunwale; 
the bulwarks were smashed by it, and a block, half-a-tun ' 
in weight, was deposited on the deck. The vessel, we are 
told, seemed to have a charmed life; but so apparently had 
her crew. They might have been at ease amid the comforts 
of home; but in the cause of humanity, they chose to battle 
with the wildest of the elements in their own stronghold, 
and that battle has shown man to be, by some degrees, more 
noble than he was deemed before. "We passed clear," it 
is said concerning some impending bergs, "but it was a 

close shave Never did heart-tried men acknowledge 

with more gratitude their merciful deliverance from a 
wretched death." 

On their way to the North Pole, as these intrepid men 
were, they had reason to anticipate an early Winter, and it 
came. On the 26th of August they began to doubt whether 
they could reach a higher latitude during their first Sum- 
mer. Even then some dark forebodings arose; yet on they 
pressed, stimulated ^y the hope of carrying relief lo those 
whose condition had roused the anxieties of the civilized 
world. At one time the brig was driven by the ice up the 
slope of a berg as if some huge steam-propeller were forc- 
ing her into a dry-dock; and then she would glide back 
into the icy rubbish, a mere plaything for such agents. 
Amid all this the commander had to admire the calm and 
manly demeanor of his comrades. It was, indeed, a time 
cither to concentrate every effort upon one single object, or 
else to paralyze all minds but the strongest. On this occa- 
sion officers and men all struggled alike, though some of 
them were carried adrlfl on floating ice, and rescued with 
difficulty. Shock after shock impelled their ship up the 
berg, and when she was free the crew had to drag her as 
if along a canal. After some amazing efforts she suddenly 
struck the ground, and within three days she struck it five 
times. Exploring parties were now sent out to select the 
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best spot in which to Winter, bat in truth, tempest and the 
season took that under their own care. Afler some hopeful 
explorings the harbor of Rensselaer was chosen for their 
purpose. ''We found seven fathom soundings and a per- 
fect shelter from the outside ice, and thus laid our little 
brig in the harbor which we were fated never to leave to- 
gether — a long resting-place to her indeed, for the same ice 
is round her still."* 

The Winter now came rapidly on. In the month of 
October, or about four weeks afler thej were laid up, the 
night without a day would commence, and for four or five 
months they would never see the sun. They had sailed 
into a day which had lasted for two months; but the soeoe 
is changing now ; and if those friends of the wretched have 
felt the perpetual glare to be offensive, they are now to be 
tried with the opposite extreme of perpetual gloom. Yet 
those hardy men calmly persisted in duty — they contioaed 
their accustomed morning and evening prayers. The Sab- 
bath was observed as a day of rest, as long as the terrible 
scenes which environed them allowed ; and now, after a 
hundred struggles, they are to pay one installment more for 
the privilege of doing, or attempting good — they are to 
have a night of several months' duration, relieved by 
scarcely a glimmering of twilight. 

But now began, as long as that twilight would allow, 
such searching as they could, or rather preparations for a 
search. If was not long that these could be continued, for 
in truth the life of Dr. Kane and his crew soon became a 
battle hand to hand with death : instead of doing mach to 
rescue others, they had to contend with the last enemy in 
appalling forms, on their own behalf. During the interven- 
ing time, however, they did what they could. They depos- 
ited provisions at selected spots; but only to find them 
aflerward dug up and destroyed by the polar bears. They 
made excursions upon sledges, to investigate the condition 

^FT 

« KAne*s " Arctic Explorations," p. 108. 
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of those irild regions. At first, on these excursions, thej 
earned with them quantities of provisions from the ship ; 
bat they liyed long enough in the brig, and toiled long 
enough in Arctic service, to adopt the Esquimaux ulti- 
matum of simplicity — ^raw meat to eat, and a fiir bag to 
Bleep in. 

When parties left the vessel on any of the expeditions, 
whether fyr depositing food in some cocAe, for facilitating 
explorations, or for any other purpose, the friends separated 
with the solemnity or the sadness of men who might never 
meet again. The ice-floes, the ice-pack, the icebergs of 
their appalling region, made such sadness natural, and the 
crashing collisions, and frequent mishaps would have forced 
reflection on the most thoughtless. .On one of these excur- 
sions, Kane drove a sledge, which was drawn by a team of 
Newfoundland dogs, and had one of his companions with 
him on the vehicle. The rents in the ice over which he 
skimmed made it often dangerous, for the dogs had to leap 
across them, so that the sledge was dragged by sudden 
twitches over the chasms. In one of these flying leaps his 
companion was tossed from the sledge. He caught hold of 
it as he fell, and but for that would have been swept away by 
the rapid tide. The dogs were whipped up: he held on, 
and was thus hauled from the sea. Though he was then 
twenty miles from the brig, he did not suflfer from the 
bath ; and it was well, for even that was only the beginning 
of troubles. The most wasting were ahead. 

In spite of such mishaps the labor of love went on. 
Food was concealed wherever it was likely to be of use. 
At one place no Jess than six hundred and seventy pounds' 
weight of pemmican, besides other articles, were deposited — 
for the most part only to reward the bears. On such ex- 
peditions, the escapes were sometimes hair-breadth. Fa- 
tigued, nay, exhausted till sleep was instantaneous when 
they halted, a party on one occasion turned in to rest upon 
the ice. About one o^clock in the morning a sound like 
the snap of a gigantic whip was heard, and the ice opened 
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directly beneath them. Repeated detonations told them 
that it was breaking up ; and, with the thermometer ten 
degrees below zeso, the poor wayfarers had to gather np 
their tent and their fiira and leave the inhospitable spot 

Such discomforts of coarse grew more numerous as the 
Winter wore on. Lanterns were kept continually buraiDg 
at the brig. The lard-lamps were never extinguished below 
decks, and stars even of the sixth magnitude were seen at 
noon. On December 15th, what we call noonday and mid- 
night were alike; and, except a vague glimmer, there was 
nothing to tell that the Arctic world had a sun — it was the 
midnight of the year. The death of dogs, far more 
precious than rubies, had incommoded the voyagers beyond 
what can be told; bu,t where all was discomfort, it was 
fruitless to complain, and the continued buoyancy of most 
of the party is one of the wonders of the expedition. 
There was one generous feeling which seemed to guide 
them all — they were seeking to rescue fellow-creatures from 
woe; and even though they lost the last vestige of day in 
their search, the hope of aiding Franklin was to them for 
light 

The dogs of the Arctic regions have been called more 
precious than rubies. But during this terrible darkness of 
the Winter months, even they were so affected, though na- 
tives of the Arctic circle, that several of them died. Some 
of them had to be nursed like babies, and their disease 
was as clearly mental as in the case of their masters, when 
they began to sink. Epilepsy supervened: symptoms sim- 
ilar to some of those which are common in hydrophobia 
appeared. Lockjaw came on, and -some dogs died of brain 
disease, after passing through violent paroxysms, ending in 
lethargy and stupor. How priceless such poor animals 
were may be understood from the fact that Dr. Kane trav- 
eled about three thousand miles by sledge, and of these 
fourteen hundred were with one team of dogs. 

About the 21st of February the sun returned, and 
brought promise of relief and restoration. But one of the 
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first things whicli the light enabled the explorers to descry, 
was the scurvj spots which mottled their faces. These 
were the sad precursors of other trials, and unfitted not a 
few of those who had Wintered in the brig for doing more 
than repel, and that with feebleness, the approaches of 
death. Indeed, each member of the party had now become 
a Franklin, needing a deliverer ; while some, like him, were 
not destined to be delivered by the hand of men. Still, 
however, the work did not stagnate. They did what they 
could, and that while the chief of the corps had to record, 
"Not a man now — March, 1854 — except Pierre and Mor- 
ton, is exempt from scurvy, and as I look around upon the 
pale fiices and haggard looks of my comrades, I feel that 
we are fighting the battle of life at a disadvantage, and 
that an Arctic night and an Arctic day age a man 
more rapidly and harshly than a year any where else in 
all this weary world.'' After such mournful sights it is 
needless even to glance at the minor discomforts, although 
the words sound like a dirge, " We have not a pound of 
fresh meat, and only a barrel of potatoes left.'' How heroic 
these men long continued to be may be inferred from the 
fact that their heavy griefs only made common troubles 
seem light and insignificant. 

Again and again one is prompted to pause and inquire. 
Why all these sorrows? Whence this exposure to life-long 
woe, to a night that lasts for months, and, after all, to days 
of disease, starvation, and all-sapping death? The master 
reason was that these men would do good, and sorrow was 
the path to it. These men voould rescue some poor chil- 
dren of hu|ianity from misery, if they could, but the 
alternative was that they themselves should suffer I O, 
how mysteriously distempered our world is I How dark 
or dismal ten thousand scenes there, had not God in mercy 
placed in our hands the golden key which opens up the 
secrets of the woe I The whole creation groans and travails 
together in pain, and few ever felt the force of that truth 
like Dr. ELane and his companions. 
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At this stage the temperatare was often 45** below '^to, 
while in the course of the expedition it was sometimes 
as low as 50^, or even 60^, and it were superfluous to tell 
how such a temperature augmented the trials of the ex- 
plorers. Amid all this, the crunching and grinding of the 
ice, the dashing and gurgling of eddies, and the toppling 
over of nicely-poised ice-tables at the time of Spjring-tide, 
rendered the whole scene indescribably chaotic. Yet efforts 
were still made, in spite of the elemental war, to carry oat 
the purposes of the search, and wide ranges of the dreary 
region were examined; but who will wonder if the men be- 
came less hopeful? Yet toiling amid such scenes, swoUeo, 
haggard, and scarcely able to speak, as some of them now 
were, they exhibit, beyond all question, one of the most 
signal proofs of indomitable perseverance ever given on 
earth. On one occasion, three oiit of seven returned from 
an expedition: but where were the others? They were 
lying upon the ice at some distance, frozen, drifted up, and 
unable to proceed. The return party were themselves 
sinking with fatigue and hunger, and could scarcely oven 
tell the party at the brig in what direction their comiades 
had been left. One of those who had returned, though 
stupid from exhaustion, was instantly strapped to a sledge, 
and taken as a guide to the party who hastened to the 
scene: such were the men who attempted to discover Sir 
John Franklin and his companions. 

Kane's missing seamen had to be sought for over a re- 
gion "within a radius of forty miles," and in that terrible 
search, some of the stanchest of the men were seised with 
trembling fits, while the leader himself, cool and intrepid 
as he always was, fainted twice on the snow. After a 
search of eighteen hours, they found some traces of the lost 
men, and in three more they were discovered. Fifteen in all 
were now assembled in a small tent. The thermometer was 
76° below the freezing point, yet on their return with the 
sick, they had to cast every thing away except the veriest 
necessaries. They expected the journey to occupy fifty 
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hours: frost-bitten fingers and feet were the result, and 
some of the sufferers will carry the traces of those appall- 
ing hoars to the tomb. The homeward march to the brig 
was begun with a prayer. Nearly a mile an hour was their 
progress. Sleep, sleep, was the cry of the exhausted heroes, 
although to sleep in such circumstances was to die. Nine 
miles were struggled over for the most part in a stupor, and 
the vigilant chief had to wrestle, box, jeer, or reprimand, 
to keep the party in motion at all. " I recall these hours," 
he records, " as among the most wretched I have ever gone 
through ;" and, considering the occasion which called them 
forth, they are enough by themselves to immortalize the 
men who lefl what was tame and domestic, to enter on 
such scenes. It was a noble offering laid on the altar of 
humanity. 

When the party fell asleep at their halting-place, they 
soon became environed in ice, and Dr. Kane had to be cut 
out with a jack-knife. Necessity obliged him at last to 
concede three minutes for sleep to each of the party in 
their turn. They grew quite delirious, and had ceased to 
entertain a sane apprehensjpn of their circumstances when 
they returned to the brig. They moved onward like men 
in a dream— dragging the lame — ^and reaching their asylum 
after being absent on the rescue for seventy-two hours. 
One of them suffered long from blindness; two underwent 
amputations of part of the foot; and two died in spite of 
all efforts to save them. Who can wonder when they tell 
ns that they traveled between eighty and ninety miles, 
^r^giiig A heavy sledge for most of the way? And these, 
we repeat, are the noble men who went forth with chival- 
rous humanity to rescue Franklin, and whose endurance 
and achievements place them high up among the heroes of 
our race. 

Anxieties and sorrows thickened. The frost-bitten, those 
who had undergone amputations, and those threatened with 
a kind of epilepsy, were all huddled together in the vessel. 
Lockjaw seized one; on the 8th of April he died, and that 
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C*f <«:«rs« xlis d:i aot e»d the difficulties of the party; 
it was v«^It <oe sScp bkw« toward their lull developmeot. 
The ex|C:««r» hid had trouble from the visits of some £s- 
«f:d2Liax. T«t tLe exp^^rativ^os went on. But now one, and 
th<« a».<^<r was put oo the sick list Scurvy reappeared, 
C4- rtih^r hf^^cae bdotc Timleat; their depots of food were 
r-asd to be entinclj lifled by the bears; and while takiot; 
aa olfs^rraiiv^a fvir an altitude in one of those exenrsioos, 
Dr. Raoe aaaia £unted from sheer debility. He had to be 
strapped ia utter feebleness to his sledge, and that under 
what he calls ^'the otherwise comfortable temperature of 
5® be!ow aero," Epilepsy, dropsy, and other symptoms 
appeared in his case, and as he became delirious, and faiated 
as oAen as he was moved from the tent to the sledge, the 
physician of the party thus reported concerning him : '' Yoa 
were carried to the brig, nearly insensible, by the more able 
men of the party, and so swollen from scurvy as to be 
hardly reoogniiable. I believe that a few hours' more ex- 
posure would have terminated your life, and at the time 
r^arded your ultimate recovery as nearly hopeless." 

Yet amid their own sorrows, "these ice-leaguered exiles'* 
had time to think of Franklin. By the use of seal-flesh 
and other productions of that region, the worst aspects of 
their disease began to disappear; and Dr. Kane records, 
"They are fast curing our scurvy. With all these re- 
sources, .... how can my thoughts turn despairingly to 
poor Franklin and his crew? .... Can they ha?e sur- 
vived? No man can answer with certainty; but no man 
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vithont presnniption can answer in the negative." A few 
months hefore that time, when want and disease were presa- 
ing upon him, he might haye answered otherwise; but when 
food — ^the food of such a region — became more plenty, he 
became more hopeful. The seal, the walrus, and clouds of 
aquatic birds then flocked to every speck of open water, 
and food could thus be procured; and buoyed up by such 
hopes, Dr. Kane strove and struggled on. Of the hundred 
and thirty-six Orkney men who accompanied Franklin, the 
American explorer could not doubt, even in the year 1854, 
some would have survived. Meat, he saw, could be pro- 
cared; acclimating was not impossible. Again, therefore, 
he hoped, and strained every energy, not merely to carry 
relief to the lost, but to show to others the grounds of hope 
in continuing his efforts. "My mind," he says, "never 
realizes the complete catastrophe — the destruction of all 
Franklin's crews. I picture them to myself broken into 
detachments; and my mind fixes itself on one Httle group 
of some thirty, who .... have set bravely to work, and 
trapped the fox, and speared the bear, and killed the seal, 
and walrus, and whale. I think of them^ver with hope. 
I sicken not to be able to reach them." Such were the 
aspirations which sustained the party while they were them- 
selves living from day to day next door 3 death. True, 
they had now been a year absent from New York, and Dr. 
Kane confessed that he had become less sanguine with time. 
His enthusiasm was <ihecked and his hopes were moderated 
by sad experience ; but still he did hope, and bravely strove 
to accomplish his grand mission, although it lay through a 
thousand perils, each of them enough to end in death. 

Little incidents, however, still occurred from tin^ to 
time to reanimate the drooping. The discovery of a little 
flawer blooming in beauty in some quiet nook, formed well- 
nigh an era in their dreary existence. But the sight of 
sucli flower-life could do little to keep the explorers safe 
fronoi the attacks of bears, which now began to infest them. 
Those tigers of the ice could with difficulty be repelled by 

18 
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men wading knee>deep in snow; and again, again, and once 
again, the question occurs to those who accompany them in 
thought amid their wanderings, How cohld men so circum- 
stanced, any longer hope to be the means of aiding others? 
Yet they even continued their scientific inquiries and astro- 
nomical obserrations, and the results of these are not the 
least remarkable part of their achievements. But when the 
needle began to perplex them by its variations, their move- 
ments became more and more precarious or harassing. At 
times they had to grope their way out of some maze like a 
blind man in the streets of a strange city. At other places 
they had to build ice-bridges over huge chasms ere they 
could proceed a step on their journeys. The very sledge 
dogs, noble animals as they were, would cower, and whine, 
and tremble, and crawl along, awe-struck by the surround- 
ing terrors. In sbort, if ever the indulgence of humane 
feeling could be called a martyrdom, the indomitable men 
of the Second Grinnell Expedition were martyrs. They 
had set their hearts on an achievement which they pursued 
with the whole soul, till it led them every day nearer to the 
verge of the grave. 

Keference has just been made to the annoyance occa 
sioned by bears; hut they were sometimes also the means 
of mitigating the monotony of life, and the following is Dr. 
Kane's account of a hunt: A bear and her cub were started, 
and fled. The cub, however, was not able to keep shead 
of the dogs, and the dam's instinct prompted her to drag it 
forward to some distance, that she might meanwhile face 
the dogs, and drive them away. That done, she pitched 
the young one forward another stage, for it would not run 
without her, as she obviously wished it to do; and when 
the dogs returned, she was prepared to give battle again. 
By pushing the cub, by coaxing it, or by tossing it forward, 
she did what she could to rescue it, and was as devoted in 
her way as the Second Qrinnell Expedition in its seareh for 
Franklin. 

For a time the retreat was rapid, so that the two men of 
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the party wei% left far in the rear. But after fleeing for 
about a mile and a half, the bear and the cub both became 
jaded by their toil, and the fight now became desperate. 
When the dogs rushed on, the dam defended her young 
with maternal determination, roaring the while so that she 
coald have been heard a mile off. She tossed her paws 
like the arms of a windmill; and when she durst not pur- 
sue the dogs, lest the cub should be attacked in her ab- 
sence, she would utter a roar of baffled rage, pawing, snap- 
ping with her shining teeth, facing all her assailants in 
turn, and grinning in the intensity of her passion. 

That dam could baffle the dogs, but not the rifle, and a 
bullet laid her dead. The cub sprang upon the carcass, 
and seemed determined to defend it to the last; but the 
same weapon was more than a match for its affection, and 
when the savage _beast was finally dispatched, the fresh 
proYision thus obtained was a boon alike to dogs and men. 
At last, and after innumerable dangers, the thought of 
abandoning the brig occurred to Dr. Kane, and began^ to 
take shape in his mind. He repelled it as long as possible, 
for he felt bound by honor and ipany other ties, to abide 
by her while one ray of hope remained. But when the 
thought did occur amid the discomforts of the party — for 
example, after a journey of sixty miles on t^e ice, with only 
three hours of sleep — one can not wonder that the hope- 
lessness of their position became more and more clear. The 
coolness with which every kind of danger had been faced, 
^placed their heroism beyond a doubt. The ice-bound con- 
dition of the brig, and the utter despair of ever getting her 
to sea — for large portions had been used for firewood at the 
bidding of dire necessity— compelled them to look the worst 
in the face; and the thought of dragging the remaining 
boats to the sea, and trying to escape in them, did at length 
take definite form in their minds. Did a sledge break 
down? Xhey had "a fatiguing walk of thirty-six miles to 
get another." When in open water in their boat, did a 
storm arise? The same man, for twenty-two unbroken 
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hours, bad to stick to bis post as steersman, for no other 
could take bis place. Now, surely men in such a condition 
are ripe for retreat, if a way such as brought no dishonor 
be open. 

The brig bad now been imprisoned in ice for eleven 
months, and bad not moTcd an inch from her Wintery site 
in all that time. But the probabilities of removing her 
gradually diminished, and at length to abandon her bec^une 
a necessity. Pile after pile of ice was heaped up between 
her and the sea, and what had l^en her berth so long must 
continue to be so for a longer time still. 

Yet, as matters stood, that vessel must be the abode of 
those men for another Winter. They had so long cherished 
the hope of getting her off, that the season was too far ad- 
vanced to admit of an escape till next season. ^*I must 
look another Winter in the face," recorded Dr. Kane. . . . 
"It is horriUe — ^yes, that is the word — to look forward to 
another year of disease and darkness, to be met without 

fresh food and without fuel August 20th, Sunday — 

Best for all hands. The daily prayer is no longer, 'Lord, 
accept our gratitude, and bless our undertaking;* but 'Lord, 
accept our gratitude, and restore us to our homes.' The 
ice shows no change. After a boat and foot journey 
around the entire south-eastern curve of the bay, no signs.'* 
All was ice, ice, ice; and now the question of return is 
settled by Him to whose will all must bend. 

Dr. Kane, in a former expedition, had visited the place 
where Sir John Franklin passed his first Winter, but could 
find no record of him there. He was now determined that 
it should not be so with his own little crew. On a con- 
spicuous cliff, the word, "Advance, A. D. 185S-4," were 
painted. A pyramid of heavy stones was reared; the dead 
of the party were placed below it; and Kane remarks, "It 
was our beacon and their grave-stone." A narrative of 
their explorings was also deposited in the cairn. 

And now, their chief effort was to meet the coming Win- 
ter as they best could. Scurvy was general ; food was acarce 
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already; ftiel was not more plentiful — it was weighed out 
by the pound; and yet these broken-down men had all the 
horrors of an Arctic Winter before them. Appalled at the 
thonght, about half the crew at last resolved to brave the 
desolation rather than face the future. One of then^ re* 
turned in a few days, but months rolled away before the 
Test were seen again; a1id when they left the brig, the sad 
position of those who remained behind pressed upon them 
anew and with fresh force. Their reduced numbers; the 
helplessness of some; the waning efficiency of all; the cold, 
dark night of the approaching Winter; the scarcity, and 
ills present or dreaded, were causes of wasting anxiety. 
For a time Franklin and his friends, who had been the 
daily topic of the men on board the Advance, gave place 
to the question, How are we to escape? how tfi live? Dr. 
Kane mournfully adds, " The Summer has gone, the harvest 
is ended, and — ^We did not care to finish the sentence.** 

Yet with zeal still undiminished, though with weakened 
strength, the intrepid men expended their remaining ener- 
gies. The details of duty — food -gathering, fuel-gathering, 
the^ religious exercises, astronomical observations, in short, 
the whole appointed routine, still received attention; and 
though, as trials increased, the tale of work was dimin- 
ished, it shows what manner of spirit those men were of, 
to say that they entered with ardor upon their months of 
darkness and of hope deferred. Every precaution was 
taken against the cold. All the available timber of the 
vessel was stripped for firewood; and toiling thus for life 
or death, they had' to forego the Sabbath rest, though not 
its religious exercises. 

To provide some fresh food, a party now proceeded on a 
seal -hunt, and in their eagerness got upon unsafe ice with 
the sledge. In such circumstances, the dogs commonly be- 
came paralyzed by fear. In the present instance they 
rushed furiously along, so that the sledge had not time to 
sink. As soon as they paused, however, the ice gave way. 
But by struggling, scrambJing, and pulling, on the part of 
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ferers. Thej even learned to swallow tbeir rations as tbe 
Esqaimauz do ] and the vitality which was extracted from 
the uncooked juices of the meat; was spoken of by the 
sufferers with a kind of Epicurean glee. The walrus fat 
▼as pronounced "the best fuel a man can swallow; and 
there is wit latent in the description of the supply which 
that animal yields : *^ The outside fat of your walrus sus- 
tains y^ur little ^oss fire; its frozen slices give you bread ; 
its frozen blubber gives you butter; its scrag ends make 
the soup."* 

But "Sunday thoughts" occurring, helped to buoy up 
the sufferers. " A pint of raw blood," obtained from some 
rabhits, was hailed as a cordial by the invalids. The gale 
might often sing in wild discord through the cordage of the 
brig; they might have no human agent or human influence 
whose sympathy was on their side nearer than eighteen 
hundred miles; still some of them had gleams of peace; 
aod, though the hope of rescuing Franklin was gone, they 
were cheered by the thought that what they could do they 
had done. 

Dr. ELane, then, has given up all hope of rescuing his 
vessel. Bho had been the safeguard and the home of the 
party amid many perils; but her time has come — ^she could 
never float above the waves again; and one of her occu; 
pants solemnly asked, "How many of us are to be more 
fortunate?" Now, what k«pt these sufferers still alert, at 
least in mind? Whence the light which illumined their 
horror of, great darkness? Dr. Kane's own words should 
tell: "A trust," he says, "based on experience as well as 
promise, buoyed him up at the worst of times. Call it 



<0n one occMion them noble men had to feed on intestines, not commonly gfren 
to the dogs. Thin chips of raw ftosen meat, not exceeding four ounces in weight, 
were the ratl<ni of a man per day. The nearest point for supply was seven ty-flve 
milen distant. In one of these straits, they diTided impartial bites df the raw 
hiod leg of a fox, to give xest to their biscuits, spread with froaen tallow. Amid 
such acenes, the generous leader of that band has said, " Sick, worn-out, strength 
gone, dogs fast and floundering, I am not ashamed to admit that, as I thouglit of 
th« alck men on boards my own equanimity was at fault.** 
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fatalism, IS tou ignonntlj may, there is that in the story 
of every erentfal life vhich teaches the inefficiency of hu- 
man means, and the present control of a Supreme Agency. 
See how often relj^f has come at the moment of extremity, 
in forms strangely unsought, almost at the time unwelcome. 
See. still more, how the hack has heen strengthened to its 
increasing hurden, and the heart cheered hy some conscious 
influence of an unseen Power." 

Such were Dr. Kane*s convictions amid trials which have 
never been surpassed. He and his party had tht^ months 
of intense cold still before them. They had all their out- 
fit for a return of more than thirteen hundred miles to 
arrange. The ravages of disease were already extreme. 
When the party moved, four at least would require to be 
carried — three in consequence of amputation, and one from 
frost wounds. To crown all, these debilitated men must 
sledge the boats which were to bear them homeward, over 
sixty, or perhaps ninety miles of ice, before they could be 
launched in open water. With all this, a section of the 
party.was needed to guard the property from the pilfering 
Esquimaux; so that when meditating on their return, all 
these things had to be faced, provided for, nay, actually 
fought Those gallant men, however, determined to try. 
They were to live or die together ; and their chief recorded 
on the spot, *< There is comfort in this view; and^ please 
God in his beneficent providence to spare us for the work, 
I will yet give one more manly tug to search the shores 
t>f Kennedy Channel for memorials of the lost, and then, 
our duties over here, and the brig still prison -bound, enter 
trustingly on the task of our escape." Now, is not this 
loving our neighbor as ourselves ? Is not this fulfilling the 
precept, "Be not weary in well-doing?" Is not this, in 
short, one of the noblest attitddes in which man was ever 
placed ? 

But trials still thickened. The moral and material world 
sometimes seemed equally dark. One after another of the 
crew was prostrated by sickness, till at last none but Dr. 
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Kane remained to do all menial drudgery — to cook, to seal- 
lioDize, to nurse, to purvey, and be physician, all in one. 
On a Sunday he sadly wrote, " The day of rest for those 
to whom rest may be^ the day of grateful recognition to 
all." 

But the sun returned at length, and the jubilee which 
that occasioned among the emaciated invalids drew forth 
feelings akin to those of the fire-worshipers of the East. 
As the adjoining icebergs now flashed out iu sun-birth, it 
prompted a "Sunday act of worship.'' But the men still 
fainted under the least exertion; the best and the stanch- 
est had given in. It was now becoming more and more 
certain every hour, that unless their supply of fresh meat 
▼ere renewed, the days of the party were numbered; and 
though wonderfully borne up, some of them looked back 
upon those horrific days with recollections like those of 
nightmare. 

Slowly, however, their health improved with the advanc- 
ing season. In the chamber fitted up in the brig for all 
purposes, against the Arctic Winter, gloomy silence had 
oflen reigned; but a degree of cheerfulness now began 
to supplant it, though that was counterbalanced by the 
desertion of one of the crew, who would bear no longer 
the terrors of such a life. " The grasshopper had become 
a burden " to each man of the party : how crushing, there- 
fore, the load which they had every moment to carry! 
The daily prayer, "Accept our gratitude, and restore us to 
our homes," was now uttered with ever-deepening earnest- 
ness; and it was not unheard. Some supplies were pro- 
vided which the sufierers could not but acknowledge as 
coming from Him who opens his hand and satisfies the 
wants of all. An Esquimaux, Hans Christian, a devout 
Moravian, had often been of servi<% to the party, but he 
was laid up at the distance of seventy miles from the brig, 
and to rescue him, there was none strong enough but Dr. 
Kane. He drove a dog-sledge over that terrible distance, 
though he had to walk all the way returning. It seemed 

19 
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a funeral marcb, seyenty miles in length ; but it was in the 
cause of humanity, and strength was given. 

Before sUrting homeward, these heroic men resolved to 
make one search more for Franklin, and struggled man- 
fully to force their way through all opposing rigors. Days 
and nights of adventurous exposure, ending in reiterated 
disaster, were the chief result; and the little exploring party 
found its way back to the brig more completely worn down 
than ever — in one significant sentence, which sounds like 
the tones of a funeral bell, *^The operations of the tearch 
foere closed" It is now, Hoq^eward if we can! On the 
20th of May, 1855, the flags were hoisted, and hauled down 
again ; the party walked mournfully round their little ves- 
sel. They felt, recorded, and left it on the spot, that thej 
had done all they could to prove their tenacity of purpose, 
and their devotion to the cause which they had under- 
taken. They read prayers and a chapter of the Bible. 
Dr. Kane removed Franklin's portrait from the spot which 
it had occupied in the desolate little den of refuge — and 
thus they abandoned forever the abode which had been to 
them a home both of safety and of peril. Their instru- 
ments were left behind ; many specimens and other scien- 
tific collections shared the same fate; the library perished; 
and it is scarcely too much to say that they escaped with 
only the skin of their teeth. '^ I admonished them all," Dr. 
Kane says, in referring to that parting scene, " to place re- 
liance on Him who could not change;" and under the 
impulse of his closing address, and with the recorded con- 
viction that a longer sojourn would in no degree advance 
the search after Sir John Franklin, they slowly moved 
away, like men who had been entombed escaping from the 
grave. 

But where was Sir*John Franklin at that hour? 

The retreat was admirably conducted, but it is not to be 
here described. The perils of the boats ; the arrangements 
made for morning and evening prayer, wherever it was 
practicable; the scientific observations, which continaed to 
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be made; tbe march overland to the sea, when a team of 
dogs carried Dr. Kane between seven hundred and eight 
hundred miles daring the first fortnight after leaving the 
brig, or about fifly>seven miles each day; with a hundred 
other things, all help to^enhance our wonder at the trials 
endured by those philanthropists. They knew the secret 
place of strength ; and while danger crowded upon danger, 
so that on one occasion no less than fifty-two hours were 
spent in forcing a single passage through the ice, they per- 
severed, and they triumphed. One of their companions per- 
ished by the way. But at length the adventurers reached 
the Danish settlement of Upemavik, where they learned, 
among other strange tidings, that Franklin's party, or 
traces of the dead who represented it, had been found 
nearly a thousand miles to the south of where the Second 
Grinnell Expedition had been searching for them. First 
Europe, and then America, welcomed these wanderers ; and 
it is surely no overstrained encomium to say, that if ever 
defeated men triumphed — ^if ever the baffled were the vic- 
tors — it waa in the case of that expedition. 

Such is a sketeh — and scarcely even that — of the ad- 
ventures of these men. They are referred to here for a 
twofold purpose: First, to show what is the energy of 
right principle; and, secondly, to manifest the perseverance 
or the ardor with which high-souled men will pursue the 
object of their devotednes^. 

There have been martyrs in the cause of religion. The 
history of the world is crowded with the terrible details. 
The lurid light of such sacrifices glares on the pages of the 
past 

There have been martyrs in the cause of science. Men 
like Galileo, and others, have endured unto bonds and im- 
prisonment, rather than forego their 'pursuits; while secrets 
have been wrung from nature at the cost of eyesight, of 
health, nay, of life. 

There have been martyrs to the thirst for gold. The 
gold fields in other lands, and the temples of Mammon in 
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oar own, display them in thonsanda — ^miserablej baggtid, 
and offensive self-destroyers, often in most ignoble ways. 

There have been martyrs in the oause of ambition. Thej 
are to be counted by myriads, nay, by millions. Bat neTer 
in the world's history was it made more manifest than in 
the case of Dr. Kane and his companions, that hamanitj 
has its martyrs also. For what was it that 1^ them far 
within the Arctic Circle, away from home and its peace, its 
comfort, and its joys? There might be scientific aims in 
view ; national rivalry might enter into the motives which 
stirred their minds; the love of enterprise, and the ardor 
which signalizes our age, might add their propelling infln- 
ence; but, these things all conceded, there is still a noble 
residue of intrepid humanity underlying the Grinnell Ex- 
pedition. That dominated in the mind of him who fur- 
nished the chief means — it was like a passion in the miod 
of Dr. Kane. It bore him through trials unutterable, aod 
amid them all, it kept him from ever hinting at regret. 
He did feel for the sufferings of others, and spoke of that 
as 'Hhe fox which gnawed his energies away," amid the 
struggles, mental and bodily, which were needed to keep 
the adventurers from desponding. Yet, undaunted amid a 
hundred deaths, he and his companions persevered in their 
search from day to day, from month to month, and 6rom 
year to year. When they emerged from their Arctic seclu- 
sion, it was like a return from the dead — and now, the som 
of the whole matter is this: Never was a nobler tribute 
paid to the cause of humanity — never a clearer indicatioa 
given of the power of principle, stanch, resolute, and un- 
flinching. 



PART III. 

PATRIOTS. 

" We gire in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre. The historio Unae, 
Prond of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and Scnlpture in her torn 
Gives bond in stone and eTerlasting brass 
To gnard them and immortalise her trust." Oownm. 

Thbbb is nothing more remarkal^le — ^we are induced to 
8^7 it once more — ^in all God's world, than the agony which 
it often costs to accomplish an j good. No great invention 
was ever allowed to go ahroad till it was tested by an op* 
position which threatened to crush it in its cradle ; no new 
principle ever was developed into practical application with- 
out encountering a hostility which seemed likely to defraud 
the world of the whole. 

For example, Sir Isaac Newton read off the theory of 
the skies. He thrid his way through the labyrinth of the 
stars; and though he left much for subsequent philoso- 
phers to fill up, he at least showed them how to guide 
their way through inquiries which had baffled the previous 
ages. But he was checked, thwarted, assailed, and his own 
college was the last to adopt his system. 

And Luther re-revealed a grand central truth, one of the 
stars of the spiritual firmament, and bade it shine once 
more upon the sons of men, but the world knows with what 
result. He was dragged from place to place for that truth's 
sake ; he had to stand before princes on its behalf; a pdpe 
excommunicated him; an emperor would have put him to 
death if he could ; and in the person of that solitary monk, 
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trstk k»d to <tr=rr3e lieroictDj on its wbj to dayligiit 
B:<^ W azi h voojd ksTe beat buried out of sight, had 
be bem crrea vp to the pover of man. 

Ajfti Galileo p-roTcd to tlie nations that the sun is the 
cpxter cf oar 5t=^s — that the earth and other worlds roll 
ar:^a»i it. Bnt that also most inyolye peraecntion. 
Pries^jT is^ojeranfe nnst denj the demonstrations of sci- 
csKie ; and the philoec^her who had discovered a fact which 
v:as to cire coDsisteacj to the magnificent inyestigations 
if a5£r>&>xT, mcst go down npon his knees before Inqois- 
itcrs. to c.-'sfess that he had erred in adopting a tmth. 

Bat whj meation merelj mortal examples of the fact 
that it is bj pangs and throes that truth is bom into the 
world ? He who was the Truth itself had the same enmity 
to encounter, the same persecution to face. He offered men 
pardon ; thej hastened to consummate their guilt by put- 
ting him to death. He olfered them life ; " Away with 
bim, away with him ; cmeiiy him, crucify him," was their 
reply. He was to ^giTO bis life a ransom for many;" 
but the answer of his countrymen was, *^His blood be on 
us and on our children;*' so that in his case, as in all be- 
sides, good enters the world by means of throes and 
agonies. Eril b indigenous to earth. It is eelf-propa- 
gated, and seems to grow like those plants which spring up 
in some places, and in a way for which no mortal can folly 
account; but truth, even God's, must be propagated in 
dungeons, at stakes, on crosses, and scaffolds. 

In no respect is all this more remarkable than as regards 
the loye of country. Has a man stood forth the cbampion 
of freedom ? Has he come to free groaning millions from 
the heel of the oppressor? Has some one tried to assert 
the rights of that deep conviction which dwells in every 
soul not brutified or blind — that man was created to be 
free? Then despotism tries to crush, and has too often sue- 
ceeded; it endeavors to perpetuate the ascendency of chains 
and bondage by the murder of the friends of freedom. 
What a tftle could the Bastile have unfolded? What says 
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Bass Bock? What is the story of Neapolitan dungeons or 
Papal Inquisitions, but a horrible comment on the effects 
of tyranny to suppress the true and the free ? 

But while all this seems to possess the force of a gen- 
eral law, men have been raised up, in all ages, to dare the 
▼orst that tyranny could attempt. If it be' true that the 
death of the martyrs is new life to the Church, it is no 
less true that the death of the patriot has become the life 
of freedom. It may have appealed, at times, as if oppres- 
sion had triumphed, and its power become established by 
the slaughter or the exile of those who challenged its 
power. But there is a God that judges in the earth, and 
sooner or later oppression recoils upon itself; it just stim- 
ulates into yigor the energy which breaks the arm of the 
oppressor, and recalls the exile to his home. What would 
be the condition of Italy in a single quarter of a century, 
were all its tyrants put down, and were that truth which 
proclaims liberty to the captive in all respects allowed to 
have free course there? "Italy free from the Adriatic to 
the Alps," would no longer be the watchword of Imperial 
egotists — truth and freedom would soon walk hand in hand 
through the lovely but downtrodden land. 

In the following sections the lives of some are sketched 
who have contended to the death, because they could not 
brook the bondage of their country. We know that the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. 
There is a sense and a sphere in which it is true that they 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword ; but on the 
other hand, the conduct of Gideon and his conquering 
band, not to mention Joshua, that prince among generals, 
makes it plain that oppression may be resisted, and that 
unto the death. And what do we not owe in these last 
times, to those who went down to the grave, rather than 
bow before the oppressor? Who wrought out the civil and 
religious liberties of Scotland, when they were trodden in 
the dust by superstition and despotism in league? The 
Covenanters, in dungeons, on lonely moors, on the scaffold, 
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or m exile. Who secured the British Constitution, as it 
his existed since the year 1688? The men who could face 
death, but would not stoop to oppression; who could for- 
feit all that is cherished here, but who would be no parties 
to the ascendency of a dark superstition. The memory of 
such men is dear to all who haye inherited aught of their 
spirit — and though, no doubt, some strove only for freedom 
in time, without caring for that which is forever, God most 
high had 80 bound them up together, that the one led in 
the other. We sit under our own vines because our fktheis 
did battle on the scaffold for the liberties of their childrea. 
Now, is it desirable that these liberties should be prised 
aright? Is it desirable to hand them down unimpaired^ 
These ends may be promoted by studying the lives of those 
who were willing to die, if such were the appointment of 
their God, but were not willing to be enslaved. Some such 
lives are here sketched — ^the lives, for example, of Bussel, 
and of Sydney, who died on the scaffold, and of Hampden, 
who bled in the field. Superstition in their day strove for 
the mastery ; it is doing the same in ours — and would we 
walk in the footsteps of the fathers of British liberty? 
Then let us study their example. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

A. D. 84»-900. 

"Tender plants mast bend ; 
Bnt when a goTemment Is grown to strength, 
LJko some old oak rough with ito armed bark« 
It yields not to the tag, bnt only nods 
And turns to lofty state." Dbtobv. 

Oreat monarchs— Alexander the Oreat — Herod the Great— Frederick the Great — 
Alfred- His birth— Uis traiDing and early difficulties— A change— The Rostora- 
tioD— Refomts: 1. The kingdom subdirided; 2. The British Constitution 
founded; 3. Trial by Jury; 4. Administration of justice; 6. The British Navy 
begun; 0. Oxford; 7. The arts under Alfred; 8. Literature; 9. Beligion— Em* 
bessy to India— A prayer— Dying address to his son— His domestic life — His 
death— Hia troublea— His dsTotedness to the good and the trua— Bummation— 
ThsAoraL 

There is a marked tendency among men to dignify the 
objects of their idolatry with the epithet of great. Let us 
select three examples — Alexander the Great, Herod the 
Great, and Frederick the Great — ^to illustrate the wisdom 
or the folly of that custom. 

As to Alexander, we know what marvelous achieye- 
ments he performed, and how he overran the world, as it 
was known in his day, almost with the velocity or the vio- 
lence of a tornado. But amid his military doings what of 
his character as a moral being? Where does he stand in 
relation to the Judge of all? What was Alexander's con- 
duct in regard to self-government, or self-sacrifice — the lat- 
ter the true mark of moral grandeur? In t?uU respect, 
Alexander the Great was really an object of pity — instead 
of the great soul of a hero, he could manifest the ferocity 
of a fiendish and malignant spirit. It is well known that 
Gaza withstood for months the besieging army of the 
haughty conqueror, and the deeds of heroism which were 
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then displayed, might have commanded his admiration, had 
he been truly great. But far from that, when he got pos- 
session of the man who had fought so bravely for his home 
and his country, Alexander dragged the dead body twice 
round the city walls, in imitation of Achilles, his model: 
it was the doing of a brutal and ferocious nature, however 
it may be deified by men. 

Again, the same idolized hero, in a drunken brawl, killed 
his friend Clitus — the man who had saved his murderer's 
life at the battle of the Granicus. Alexander was incon- 
Bolable for this loss, but the man who is dignified as great 
could not command his own fierce passions : he was both a 
drunkard and a murderer. 

Further, he is known to have hastened his own death by 
the quantity of wine which he drank at a banquet. He 
sickened, fevered, and died in a few days thereafter. 

But next, if we were to hear concerning any king that 
he first put his queen to death, then one of his sons, then 
another, and then a third, the last just before his own 
demise, would our verdict upon such a man be high or very 
favorable ? 

Or if we learned that the same monarch was so incensed 
when he knew that his people were rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of his death, that he caused the chief men of his 
kingdom to be imprisoned, with orders that they should be 
butchered the instant that he died, in order, as he said, to 
make sure of mourning for him, could our encomiums on 
one so brutal be high ? He not merely waded' through 
blood to a throne on earth, but even to take his place be- 
fore the great white throne — and that was the Herod whom 
men call the great! 

As to Frederick the Great, a single instance may suffice. 
He had issued an order, on a certain occasion, that all the 
lights in his camp should be extinguished by » certain 
hour at night, and watched in person the fulfillment of his 
law. Perceiving a light in the tent of an officer, the king 
entered, and found him in the act of closing a letter. Beoog- 
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Diring the monarch, the subject immediately implored for- 
giveness, and in answer to a question, said that it was a 
letter written on the eve of battle to his wife. The king' 
calmly desired him to reopen it, and add a sentence such 
as he should dictate. It was done, and that sentence inti- 
mated that next day, at a certain hour, the writer would be 
no more; the letter was dispatched, and the death which 
it announced was inflicted. Now, such an incident, which 
is in entire harmony with the character of Frederick, is 
one which proclaims him to have been the brutal rather 
than the great The death might be due by the terrible 
laws of war; but such barbarous trampling on affection 
conld be the dictate of no mind but one that was steeled 
against the generous and the kindly in man. Yet Fred- 
erick also was called the great! 

There are teases, however, in which the epithet is merited, 
and we are now to consider the life of one who earned and 
deserved the title. It was the saying of one of old — " The 
good does not consist in the great; but the great in the 
good,"* and it is verified in the case of Alfred the 
Gbeat. He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the 
year S49, and was the youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of 
the West Saxons. Alfred succeeded his brother in the year 
871, but the crown descended to him stained by the blood 
of that brother who was slain in battle by the Danes. For 
a time Alfred hesitated to accept of such a crown, and 
the cares which wearing it implied. The times, however, 
brooked no delay, and the future lawgiver of England — the 
founder, perhaps, of the British Constitutions-entered on a 
career which obliged him to fight no fewer than eight 
pitched battles during the first year of his reign. 

But before proceeding further, it may be right definitely 
to fix what appeared to be the master aim of Alfred's life. 
That he was prompt, energetic, far-seeing, and sagacious, 
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caK SIC W cBe*c>mBi . v|«c« vkal, Uiea, did he concentrate 
L3» emsTTX^? T^ 'irL&x ifnuavs did his ainiB and aspin- 
t^.naf »ea»i ! 1\ to ic i^ im piO T Ci ent of the people whom 
W rcjfiL Flix after ;Laa vas ad<^>ted, battle after battle 
vss f.-<^iv btstdrctioa afW iBstitntioa was founded, all 
kixizx t*.a2 e»i i^^sMlj and promineotlj in Tiew, and 
fr:m. ii be smfc smrcYd. He gave himself wholly to that 
c:« iLi^. a^i be 3^ ihe icHnence of Alfred is still felt in 
«cr i>li£i. after t^ Upste of nearly a thousand years. His 
ardritj. aari k3s !<i>-Br^: his leamii]^, and his very igno- 
ras-re : his r.^yi! :r.f ^«s.^^ and hb personal endeavors, were 
all best toward :!:« oae objeet. so that he was as sure to 
stamp his cban.-^ter np>a his times and country, as riTers 
are saiv to wear their channels deeper. The schools wbick 
Alfred established fi^r his nv^blesv the masters whom he pro- 
Tided, the learned men whom he invited from foreign coon* 
tries to his court or kin^om, his patronage of all who were 
skillful as arti<ans« or ripe as scholars, bespeak this master 
object ; and though his purposes, like those of other men 
who are in advance of their times, were often thwarted by 
ignorance or prejudice, that only blaaons more vividly the 
grandeur at once of Alfred's mind, and of Alfred*s aims as 
a king. 

And yet he was twelve years of age ere a tutor couM be 
found capable of instructing him even in the alphabet 
His times have been fixed upon by some as the central 
point — the very midnight of the dark ages, though Alfred 
himself gleams like a star amid the darkness. His brothers 
cared little for what delighted him. The bloody days in 
which his lines were cast seemed likely to perpetuate his 
ignorance — and the ftiture lawgiver might thus have been 
mentally stifled in his youth : he whom Yoltaire regarded 
as perhaps most deserving of the respect of posterity of all 
that ever lived, and whom Herder held up as a pattern to 
kings, and a star in the history of mankind, seemed doomed 
to mental darkness. The kingdom was then a camp, or 
rather a battle-field, and learning had little chance of sue- 
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cessful culture there. His mother, however, iDgeniouslj 
devised means for developing the mind of her son. Tlie 
musicians and rude poets of the age helped to stir his 
yonthful spirit. The strong bent made way for its own in- 
crease, as plants vegetating in darkness expand their ener- 
gies in pushing toward the light and air, and at length 
Al£red was able to read. It is, no doubt, a meager attain- 
ment now; but a thousand years ago, he who had made it 
was chief among a thousand. 

Amid all this, we are to bear in mind that the future 
king was his pwn stimulant, for nearly all around him 
Itelped rather to repress. The nobles were ignorant; min- 
isters of religion were the same, and Alfred himself records 
that he knew few of them who understood their daily 
prayers: darkness covered the land, and even he, with the 
resources of royalty at command, bed to complain, that 
*'when he had the age, permission, and ability to learn, he 
could find no masters." 

But did these things repress this royal youth? They 
would have lulled many into the all-pf evailing torpor. How 
did they influence Alfred ? He persevered in spite of them. 
He was determined to advance, and he advanced ; his mind 
craved knowledge, and he sought it far and near. In spite 
of a disease which haunted him through life, he continued 
to gather learning from youth to manhood, from manhood 
till he died; and few spectacles are more noble -than this 
royal man's devotion to his pursuit. At various times he 
sent 'to foreign parts in quest of instructors : he invited 
them to his court; he invested them with dignities, and 
did all that he could to spread the light which he almost 
alone in the land cared to diffuse. As ever happens, the 
acquisition of a little created a desire for more, and Alfred 
thus advanced, impeded by the nation which he had to 
drag along, and yet determined to drag it. France, Ire- 
land, and Wales furnished tutors, and England at last be* 
came a little learned. 

When the king succeeded to the throne, some events 
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took place wlticli ire ndier darkly liinted than fally de- 
scribed in the chronicles of the times ; for a while, Alfred 
was nnder some ecli]»ee. Whether kingly power had made 
him fa!ter in the path on which he had entered, or whether 
he was only thwarted and disliked by an imbnited and op- 
pressed people, amid his attempts to elevate them, can Dot 
DOW be decided. But between the incnrsions of the Daces, 
and the inner difficulties of his rule, Alfred's popularitj 
was for some time obscured : he thought rather of purchas- 
ing peace than of conquering it, but that only occasioDed 
new difficulties. For a time he withdrew from public notice, 
and neither his friends nor his enemies knew the place of 
his retreat. Some of his instructors had remonstrated with 
him in terms which it is not easy to understand ; and either 
these remonstrances, or the resistless power of the Danes, 
drove him into a hiding-place — ^an islet formed by the 
waters of the Thone and the Parret, in Somersetshire. It 
is not needful to record at length the incidents which befell 
him there — ^to tell, for example, how he was scolded by the 
wife of the peasant who gave him a shelter, because he al- 
lowed her cakes to be burned, instead of toasted — or how 
he penetrated into the camp^of the Danes in the garb of a 
harper, studied their position, and then attacked and routed 
them. Enough to say that he left his hiding-place a wiser 
man than he appears to have been when he fled. He grad- 
ually gathered round him those who were best able to de- 
fend his kingdom, or rid it of its enemies ; and one of his 
most admiring biographers records, that henceforth "his 
reign was one unvaried stream of virtue and intelligence, so 
as to attest that his fortunate humiliation had disciplined 
his temper, purified his heart, and enlightened hb under- 
standing." Alfred was eager to be learned before: he is 
now bent on goodness, and he had to pursue it amid all 
but ceaseless struggles against powerfol enemies for a period 
of nearly twenty years. 

Scarcely yet, however, have we discovered the reasons of 
Alfred's power in his kingdom, or explained why he b the 
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best known of all the Englisb rulers previous to the timoa 
of Elixabetli. Let us next endeavor this. 

Bent as this king was upon his people's improvement, he 
adopted measure after measure to promote that end. A 
mere catalogue of these must here suffice, and it will dis- 
play both his decision and his wisdom. 

1. For the sake of good and easy government, he divided 
liis kingdom into shires. £ach shire was subdivided into 
trjthings, or third parts. Then a trything was divided into 
hundreds — meaning a hundred households ; and each hund- 
red iDto tjthings, or dwellings of ten families. Each house- - 
kolder was pledged for the good behavior of his house, and 
all the ten were pledges for each other. This mode of pro- 
moting good order, called frank-pledge, rose through all 
the divisions up to the shire, which was presided over by 
an earl ; and though such a system be radically erroneous 
in some respects, it tended to reduce an ill-ordered com- 
munity to order. So far, it met the aspirations of Alfred ; 
for such was the safety of property, that gold bracelets 
could be exposed, and yet no thief dared to touch them.* 

2. Alfred is regarded as the founder of the British Con- 
stitution, and the words embodied in his will, "It is just 
that the English should forever remain free as their own 
thoughts,'' indicate how justly he judged regarding national 
rights. Such a sentiment held at such a time, and so dis- 
tinctly announced, seems to entitle him to the encomium 
pronounced upon him, as "the wisest, the best, and the 
greatest of kings." 

3. It was Alfred who established trial by jury, or at least 
adopted its distinctive principle ; and in defending that in- 
stitution he is known to have condemned some judges to 
death because they decided in criminal cases by an arbi- 
trary violation of the rights of juries. 

4. The king's attention to the administration of justice 



•It is right to obmrre that the fact of these arrangements being flnt made bj 
iklfrod. and some other points, are qaeetioned by UBllun.^Hmoqf qf Utddk Agm, 
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ws^ «^' rr^siL :a.i3 mixj o£ tke aiost unporUnt cases were 
iii«,-.i!u»i >T *_ii2r«i'lf ^ pei^^iu and jadge after judge was 
o;a.£»i2iJK»i ir Lf. ^^aiKse tkeir senteoce^ were unjust— 
.nu. f:c ^-mir'^^ See&zse mm iasuie person was adjudged 
a> i»fx^.x. ia*i a3>:v^r. Wcftvse he prooounccd a similar 
«f!i>;ac«f T7»*a ^oae V2.:aa. in Mere caprice, be found guilty, 
ris* ricr/:w~ :c» cf ti* king: were stem; but they pro- 
^^K•i^^i :a li-e rxz-iisesital maxim, ^'Wboso sbeddeth 
v^2 s '??'>.>£. ^T.3Lui sball bis blood be sbcd," and the age 
i^ir.iji'i'e*! <i!Teri:T. f:r tbe only alternatiye was that or 

5c la r.;> K:il 5i>r bi5 coon try *s safety, this earnest king 
lili il^ f.Nx^iiti.a of tbe Briiisb naTy. Tbe Danes, who 
iirV^^jAi tie ^<^j£i. were defeated by Alfred in many bat- 
Oe^ ca $^.*re : b<£t it was better still to prevent them from 
Usilx^. •"LcsiT sbips and galleys" were therefore built^ 
w^v Ji were Koie than a match for those of the invaders, 
and w^Icb Ut^It contributed to crush the power of the 
$ettA:cp^ who so otlen and so fiercely ravaged the shores 
and the kinpic^ms of this island. 

6k There seems no reason to doubt that Alfred was the 
fir^ foucder of tbe schools at Oxford. Seeking the wel- 
faire of bis subjects along every open channel, and deplor- 
ing, as be ot\en did, tbe ignorance of England, he adopted 
tbe wise device of planting public seminaries. The strug- 
gle for seniority and precedence between the two English 
univer^ties may bave tbrown some doubt upon tbe suh- 
jevt — but partisansbip aside, Oxford appears to be the 
elder sister. 

7. Moreover, the genius of Alfred sought, with charac- 
terbtic earnestness, to foster the arts in his kingdom. 
Ship-building, we bave just seen, he patronized. Archi- 
tecture was also encouraged. Workmanship in gold and 
silver reached very considerable perfection, and relics of it 
remain to this day, bearing the name of Alfred, whicb atr 
test bis interest in such branches. The accounts handed 
down are full of interest, as at once indicating the far- 
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seeing zeal of the king, and the difficulties with which he 
had to cope, in seeking to civilize a still savage people. 
From many lands artificers were brought, and he annually 
set apart a sixth part of his revenues to remunerate their 
skill and labor. The designs of his palaces were his own ; 
the towns which he caused to be constructed were skillfully 
selected as to position, and considering the age, were ele- 
gant and substantial — the whole indicating the mind and 
influence of a man who was raised up to help his country 
centuries forward in the course of a single lifetime. His 
furniture, in some respects, may be called sumptuous, as 
his inventions for comfort were ingenious. 

8. Along with all these civilizing influences, Alfred 
sedulously employed that of literature, if such a name may 
be applied to the meager productions of his age. Devoted 
as he was to learning, and feeling its benefits in himself, he 
was eager to see it extended to others; and assiduously 
strove, by means of translations and otherwise, to spread 
the humanizing influence. The king himself translated 
some works as a stimulus, or example to others — " some- 
times word for word, sometimes sense for sense,'' as his in- 
structors, Plegmund, Asser, Grimbold, and above all, John 
Erigena, the most noted man of his age, had taught him. 
It is indeed a spectacle which explains the influence of 
Alfred's age upon those which followed, to see the king, 
amid the turmoil of frequent wars, the distractions of busi- 
ness, and the anguish of disease, thus laboring for his peo- 
ple's welfare, and seeking to hasten their progress. When 
we read that he translated Orosius's " Summary of Ancient 
History;" Bede's " Ecclesiastical History;" Boethius's book, 
on the '^ Consolations of Philosophy," and " The Pastorals 
of Gregory," a work designed to stimulate the ministers of 
religion at once to cultivate learning, and to prosecute 
their peculiar duties, we may understand how appropriately 
Alfred might have used the language of Augustus, who 
boasted that he had found Rome built of brioks, and left 
it of marble. 

20 
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9. Nor should we forget tlie prominence which the Saxon 
king gave to religion amid all his endeaTors to elevate his 
little kingdom. The Romish superstition had now got pos- 
session of the land, and the shepherd on the banks of the 
Tiber claimed the fleece of the flocks in England. Alfred 
had adopted the creed of Rome; he was surrounded by its 
ministers, and his conduct in some degree partook of its 
spirit. Still we must do homage to the zeal of him who 
sought to rise superior to the slaTcry of passion, by em- 
ploying the means at his^ command. It was his custom, as 
Asser, his friend and biographer, records, to rise at day 
dawn, and resort to various shrines, there to pour out his 
soul in prayer for the guidance of Heaven. So intent was 
he upon his great work, and so bent on advancing it fast 
and far, that he even implored that some affliction might 
be sent; if it did not, like blindness or leprosy, unfit him 
for doing good. When paroxysms of pain did come, he 
welcomed them as designed to promote high ends; and 
however questionable that zeal might be in some of its as- 
pects, no one will doubt that the self-sacrificing earnestness 
of this man deserves the eulogy pronounced upon it: "It 
was noble beyond applause;" it was '^such as no praise can 
exaggerate." 

But, further to evince the devotion of Alfred — ^he not 
merely translated the works already mentioned : one notice 
of him says, *^that he mfide many books;" another, "that 
he put into English a great part of the Roman composi- 
tions;" and a third tells that the number of his transla- 
tions can not be known, while he wrote parables of "great 
edification, beauty, pleasantry, and nobleness." His pro- 
verbial sayings were collected and admired : his manual, or 
note-bopk, was stored with information gathered from every 
available source. But his most remarkable translation was 
his last, and an ancient historian records that "Alired be- 
gan to translate the hymns of David, but had hardly fin- 
ished the first part when he died." " A youthfxil prince," 
writes one well able to instruct us, ^Hhirsting for intellect- 
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Qal enjoyments, for domestic happiness, and for tbe Word 
of God, and who sought bj frequent prayer for deliyerance 
from the bondage of sin, had ascended the throne of Wes- 
sex, in the year 871. Alfred being convinced that Christi- 
anity alone could rightly mold a nation, assembled round 
him the most learned men from all parts of Europe, and 
was anxious that the English, like the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Latins, should possess the Holy Scriptures in their own 
language. He is the real patron of the Biblical work — a 
title far more glorious than that of founder of the Uni- 
Tersity of Oxford. After haying fought more than fifty 
battles by land and sea, he died while translating the 
Psalms of Dayid for his subjects."* 

To illustrate the deep interest of Alfred in religion, we 
may mention an embassy which he sent to India. He had 
learned that there were Churches and Christians there who 
traced their descent from Thomas, the reputed apostle of 
the East. Whether to fulfill some yow, or with some other 
design, can not now be decided, but the yoyage is men- 
tioned by author after author, some of whom describe the 
Indian curiosities brought to England by the messengers of 
Alfred. Eyents these which make us wonder more and 
more at the boldness and the ardor of this king. There is 
a precocity in nations, as well as individuals, and such pro- 
ceedings on the part of Alfred evince the precocious devel- 
opment of British enterprise. It was still but '^the morn- 
ing twilight of mind " in the land, and yet there was light 
enoagh for one, at least, to see across the great waters, and 
sympathize with fellow-believers who were there. Alfred 
might even then have asked : 

"What la royalty'* abort flower? 
What the triumph of an hoar? 
What flc«t plearara's fading bower 
And control ? 
Ck)d's own preaence la the dower 
Of the aonl." 

But we have still more explicit evidence of the devout- 

•M. D'Anbigne. 
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ness of thia sovereign's mind. Many of liis recorded pray- 
ers might be quoted, but a single specimen will suffice: 
"O, how Thy goodness is to be admired, for it is unlike 
all other good. My desire is to thee; and this most 
chiefly, because without thee I can not come to thee. If 
thou abandonest me, then I shall be removed from thee; 
but I know that thou wilt not forsake me, unless I forsake 
thee. But I will not forsake thee, because thou art the 
highest good. There are none of those who seek Uiee 
rightly, that may not find thee. But they only will seek 
thee rightly whom thou instructest to seek thee, and teach- 

est how to find thee " Altogether there is a depth 

and a grandeur about the religion of this man which too 
few have equaled. 

10. After statements like these, it will, readily.be be- 
lieved that the king was zealous in seeking to irapt^ess his 
own family for good. His sons and daughters were trained 
with all the care that royal resources could command, and 
appear to have imbibed not a little of their father's spirit 
As a specimen of Alfred's earnestness and devotion in his 
family, we quote what is recorded as his last words to his 
son and successor, Edward: ^'My dear son," he said, with 
a kind of patriarchal simplicity, "sit thee now beeide me, 
and I will deliver thee true instructions. My son, I feel 
that my hour is coming. My countenance is wan. My 
days are almost done. We must now part. I shall to an- 
other world, and thou shalt be left alone in all my wealth. 
I pray thee — ^for thou art my dear child — strive to be a 
father and a lord to thy people. Be thou the children's 
father, and the widow's friend. Comfort thou the poor, 
and shelter the weak, and with all thy might, right that 
which is wrong. And, son, govern thyself by law; then 
shall the Lord love thee, and God above all things shall be 
thy reward. Call thou upon him to advbe thee in all thy 
need, and so shall he help thee the better to compass that 
which thou wouldst." It is pleasing to know that such in- 
structions were not ignored. 
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We need scarcely dwell now upon the private life of 
Alfred, or tell how gentle it was — ^how considerate — ^how 
his time was regulated with scrupulous care, and his re- 
sources husbanded only that they might be well spent ; for 
one of his maxims was, that ** gold does not differ from a 
stone, but by discreet using of it.'' In regard to his time, 
Asser, who was one of Alfred's clergy, tells, that in order 
to divide it aright, the king caused six wax candles to be 
made, each twelve inches long, and as many ounces in 
weight. On the candle the inches were carefully marked, 
and having found that one of them burned just four hours, 
he made that the basis of his arrangements as to time. It 
was a small matter, and a slight effort of ingenuity was 
enough to devise such a plan; but the king who^aoted 
npon it was one who, beyond a doubt, would achieve much 
in little space. His was not " the wit which trembles at 
labor, nor the genius which pants to create," but ends in 
doing nothing. He was attentive to the minute as well as 
the majestic, the homely as well as the national; and is 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable and most honored 
men of all the past. 

Historians love to dilate on the deeds and the preemi- 
nence of Alfred. His merit, it is said, may ** be set in op- 
position to that of any monarch or citizen in which the 
annals of any age or any nation can present to us." Hume 
calls him, moreover, "the model of a perfect character," 
the embodiment of what was rather a fiction of the imag- 
ination than any thing that could be expected to be actu- 
ally realized. An enterprising spirit, tempered by coolness 
and moderation ; resolute perseverance along with easy flexi- 
bility ; severe justice side by side with gentle mercy ; deep 
love of knowledge and study, along with equal aptitude for 
action; the utmost grace of person, combined with the 
most winning deportment, are all enumerated as helping to 
oonstitnte personal greatness of the king. The energies of 
sach a man, or such a monarch, all converging upon a 
single point — ^his people's welfare — necessarily made him 
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great ; and hence he has long taken his place among those 
vho shall be held in everlasting remembrance. In any age 
such a prince would be a wonder. Between the year 849, 
the date of Alfred's birth, and the year 900, the period of 
his death, his existence and acquirements were a prodigy. 
Such, then, is a mere glimpse of the character of King 
Alfred. Early in life, when he lurked as a dethrooed 
monarch in the isle of Athelney, he chose his part — ^he re- 
solved to live for the good of his people, and from that 
period till his death, his purposes were followed out with a 
decision which could not be curbed, and a perseverance 
which refused to be repressed. We wonder at his multi- 
farious achievements. More than fifty battles were fought; 
many books were translated, among which, according to an 
old history, were the Old and New Testaments ; cities were 
built; a university was founded, and a navy begun. Judges 
were appointed; the kingdom was divided for safety, and 
that, as we have seen, so successfully that golden ornaments 
could be exposed without being stolen ; and all these by a 
man whose life was one long disease, or who, though gen- 
erally calm and cheerful, was rarely free from pain, often 
excruciatiDg. to torture. " Such was the dreadful anguish 
which his disease perpetually produced, that if for one short 
hour it happened to intermit, the dread and horror of its 
inevitable return poisoned the little interval of ease.'' It 
was such an agony that it ^^ would have disabled a common 
man from the least exertion;" but though thus racked, 
Alfred advanced with all his schemes for improving his 
people. Like the first Pitt, he ^Urarapled upon impossi- 
bilities," and though he reigned only eight-and-twenty 
years, and died at the age of fifly-two, he accomplished far 
more than many who survive the allotted limit of three- 
score years and ten. When this imperial man passed away, 
there fell a great warrior, and a greater statesman; the 
protector of the weak, the deliverer of the oppressed, a 
father to freedom, and a friend to the people ; a devotee to 
learning, and a patron of the learned ; a model of industry, 
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one alike capable of deyising and of executing plans which 
stretched into the remotest future. Upon his memory were 
laTished not merely the encomiums of admiration, but the 
endearments of love, and the climax of their eulogy ever 
is, " In servitio Dei vigilantissimus et devotissimus — in the 
service of God most vigilant and most devout." It was de- 
TOtion that surmounted the whole, like a gilded dome upon 
a princely palace. 

And on the review of such a character, and afler the 
study of Alfred's determination to do good — a determina-* 
tioD which never could be shaken, one can not help feeling 
that God*s world is full of glorious sights had we eyes to 
see them. It is with us as with the prophet's attendant 
when his eyes were opened, and he saw chariots and horse- 
men of fire surrounding him as a body-guard where he 
thought that all was appalling danger. We may conclude 
that our sin-laden earth is all marred, and that its moral 
beauties perished when Eden withered; but Alfred's life 
says no. Much remains to show the primal dignity or 
goodliness of man, for when that mighty power which 
creates the soul anew is put forth, the wilderness begins to 
blossom like the rose. It was thus with Alfred — a man 
who has established his claim to be called Great, if ever 
mortal might wear the title. But it was not the greatness 
of mere brute force ; it was based upon goodness ; it was 
pervaded by aflfection, and hence his name is still like a 
household word ; his mark is seen upon the laws, the privi- 
leges, and the customs of the English, nearly a thousand 
years after his death. That one sentiment already quoted, 
" It is just that the English should forever remain free as 
their own thoughts," ranks him among the men who have 
contributed by their thoughts to elevate mankind — and 
were Alfred's choice of the good and true, his rejection of 
the vicious and the false, more generally copied, our true 
nberty would be greater ; our country would then be blessed 
indeed, as " Alfred the Truth-teller " longed, and labored, 
and prayed that it might be. 
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The grand moral of this monarch's life is plain. He 
cbose a right path — one worthy even of Alfred's energies, 
and he pursued it with unwavering steadfastness. That 
path might he steep and toilsome, hut he knew where to 
ohtain strength— ^not spasmodic, hut persistent; not the 
caprice of an hour, hut the energy of an age. He soaght 
it — he found it; and his track through life is therefore 
radiant still. This true man hecame the henefaotor of 
thousands: he would have heen asking even though he had 
never heen crowned. 
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CHAPTER II, 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

A. D. 1261-1321. 

" Tntcan, that wanderest through the realms of gloom,. 
With thoaghtful pace, and sad, miOc«tic eyes. 
Stern thoogfats and awfiil (torn thy sonl arise, 
Like Farinata from his fiery tomb. 
Thy sacred song is like the trump of doom ; 
Tet In thy heart what human sympathies, 
Wha,t soft compassion glows, as in the skies 
The tender stars their clouded lamps relume I** JjONQRLLow. 

His birth and stodles— Bologna— Padua— Paris— Beference to his battles— Civie 
honors— Is driven into exll»— His wanderings — The canse of his exil»— His love of 
^wdom, and hatred of Papal abuses and tyranny— Proposal to readmit him to 
Ilorenoe-Bejected— His death->And honors— Persecuted by the Pope oTen in the 
pave— His place in Ixistory— And power for good. 

Dantk, or Durante Alighieri, was born at Florence, in 
Maj) 1261, and as he ranks, by universal consent, among 
those who have suflfered unjustly for their country, and for 
Btniggling to uphold its freedom, a study of his life may 
help to impart some portion of his spirit. 

He lost his father in childhood, but by the assistance of 
an able teacher, he was carefully trained in the scholar- 
ship of his times, and applied himself closely to literature 
and other studies. He omitted no pursuit, we are told, 
that tended to the formation of a manly character, and took 
part in the athletic exercises which formed a part of the 
training of youth in his day. His powers were in some re- 
spects precociously developed, and this fact is believed to 
have exerted no little influence upon the whole of his sub- 
sequent career. The ascendency of deep affection signalized 
him even as a boy, and all that he did, he did intensely. 

As Dante was of honorable lineage, he was soon called 
to take a prominent part in the rough doings of his age. 

21 
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Florence^was then divided into factions, wliich warred 
against each other with singular ferocity, and in a battle 
fought at Arezzo, the young poet distinguished himself by 
his braYery. "At the memorable battle of Campaldino,*' 
writes Carey, his translator, " Dante was present, served ia 
the foremost troop of cavalry, and was exposed to imminent 
danger." . It was a partisan struggle, and Dante then fought 
upon the side which he subsequently abandoned as hostile 
to the freedom of his native State. He was present at 
another engagement between his countrymen and the Pisaos, 
where the Florentines took the castle of Caprona. 

But it does not appear that these raids interfered with 
his studies. At Bologna, and Padua, as well as at Florence, 
he had pursued them with ardor, and natural and moral 
philosophy were his favorite pursuits. It is believed that 
he even proceeded to Paris in his zeal to gather knowledge, 
and Carey is hot indisposed to credit the statement that 
Dante was for some time a student at Oxford. But be 
these things as they may, he was soon involved in the 
troubles of the period, and sorrows, both domestic and 
public, became the lot of him whom Florence was soon to 
cast out, but whom all Italy was at last to regard as a 
glory. At the age of twenty-five he had been raised by 
the suffrages of the Florentines to the rank of one of the 
chief rijflers of Florence. It was toward the year 1300, and 
Prior was the title which his office conferred upon him; 
but in his case, as in many besides, elevation was but the 
prelude to sorrow. The complications of the period made 
eminence hazardous, or a kind of protracted death. 

The Florentine city and state were at that period dis- 
tracted by the opposing factions of the Guelphs and Oibe* 
lines, already referred to. The latter were subdivided into 
two parties, the Neri and the Bianchi; these Dante at- 
tempted to reconcile, but only shared the common lot of 
peacemakers — he became an object of hatred and perse- 
cution to those whom he strove to befriend. The Neri 
secretly resolved to apply to the Pope of the day to send 
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Charles of Valois to pacify and reform the city. The 
Bianchi took alarm at this proposal, as involving danger or 
exile to them. They rushed to arms, and repaired to, the 
Priors, demanding the punishment of the other faction as 
enemies to the liberty of their country. Mutual crimina- 
tions followed; wild misrule prevailed, and Dante advised 
bis colleagues to call in the people to protect and aid their 
rulers. That step was followed up by the banishment of 
the chief men of the two factions. The future poet is be- 
lieved to have conducted himself with impartiality ; but he 
was soon assailed with a rancor which deepened into set- 
tled enmity, when the Bianchi chiefs, as the less guilty, 
were permitted to return from their exile, while the Neri 
continued in their banishment. The recall of the former, 
however, took place after Dante had quitted office, so that 
he seems not to have been further implicated in the matter. 
The Pope, as ever, was prompt to seize the opportunity 
which these events afforded for extending his power by 
means of the puppet princes, whom he could then make 
and unmake at his pleasure. Charles of Valois was ac- 
cordingly dispatched by him to Florence, where he re- 
versed all the former proceedings, recalling the proscribed, 
and banishing their opponents. Dante was at that time at 
Rome, as embassador to the Pope, to propose a voluntary 
return to peace on the part of the Florentines ; and during 
his absence on this pacific mission, his enemies took their 
revenge. They passed a decree of banishment against him, 
and confiscated all the property which remained to him 
after hia goods had been given up to pillage. On the 27th 
of January, 1302, he was fined 800 lire, and condemned to 
two years of banishment. But on the 16th of March, the 
rage of the party who persecuted Dante became more vio- 
lent. He and his associates were then sentenced to be 
bnmed alive, should they fall into the hands of the faction 
which was dominant in the State. The shameless document 
which embodies his sentence still exists. 
Wlien Dante learned the full extent and nature of these 
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proceedings, which he did at Sienna, on his retain from 
Rome, he proceeded to join the Gibelines at Gorgonza. In 
the year 1304 an attack was made upon Florence, in tbe 
hope of rescuing it from foreign rule, hut Dante and bis 
friends were compelled to retreat, and from this time be 
became a wanderer from place to place. He had loved bis 
country, and hazarded his life again and again that it 
might be free ; but in the heat of faction it had been de- 
creed that he should be burned ; and though he continued 
to love his native city, and lament his exile till his dying 
day, Florence was never again the home of her greatest 
son. In 1306 Dante was at Padua. In 1307 he was at 
Nugello, and in the course of that year he found an asylnm 
with one who had formerly been his opponent. At a sub- 
sequent period he removed to Verona, where he resided 
with the Signore della Scala. In his own words, he was 
learning " the way for man to win eternity ;" and the dis- 
cipline was, as usual, severe — it tested to the uttermost 
both his decision and his affection. His resolution, bov- 
ever, was unflinching: he could face exile, but he shrank 
from baseness. 

Dante's mortifications in exile were profound, for be 
looked back to his country with deep, Italian passion. He 
felt, moreover, that he suffered unjustly. Exile and pov- 
erty had become his lot, since Florence, he says, " has cast 
me forth out of her sweet bosom, in which I had my birth 
and nourishment even to the ripeness of my age, and in 
which, with her good-will, I desire with all my heart to 
rest this wearied spirit of mine, and to terminate the time 
allotted to me on earth.*' But instead of that, he was 
compelled to wander from place to place, he records, "as a 
mendicant," <'a vessel without sail, and without steerage," 
*^ carried about to divers ports, and roads, and shores by the 
dry wind that springs out of sad poverty." He had formed 
the plan of teaching the Church and the States of Italy 
that the impudence of the Popes, and the civil wars be- 
tween jthe cities, with the introduction of foreign arms, to 
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whicli these led, mast end in bondage to the Italians. He 
took his place "among the reformers of morals, the aveng- 
ers of crimes, and the asserters of orthodoxy in religion;" 
but his reward was exile, poverty, and life-long grief. The 
real cause of his exile, we have seen, was his refusal to re* 
cei?e Charles of Valois, whom the Pope had sent to Flor- 
ence, in pretense to restore peace, but in reality to enslave; 
and Dante himself proved at last that the wars of Italy 
sprang from the doctrine that the Pope had a right to in- 
terfere in temporal affairs. . Strange that six oenturies, or 
nearly so-, afler Dante's time, the same baneRil doctrine, 
and the same pretense, should press like an incubus upon 
millions, crashing liberty where it exists, and keeping it 
down where it has been suppressed I 

Some gleams of hope dawned upon this gifted wanderer, 
in the year 1308, when it seemed not unlikely that he 
might be restored to Florence; but they ended in deeper 
darkness than before. He had been employed, during the 
course of his life, in fourteen different embassies, and sue* 
ceeded in most of them; but his country would admit of no 
mediation in his case, and his chief solace was his own 
sentiment, 

**Thftt to my conidanoe baye no plaa agalDit me, 
Bo fortune m she list, I stand prepared." 

Here, tben, is one whose patriotism was a passion, and 
who could surrender every thing but conscience and free- 
dom for bis country's sake. He was on all occasions a 
fearless asserter of civil and religious liberty. His poetry, 
his prose, and his private intercourse, all, and all alike, 
manifest the same ardent love for these rights of men. 
That love dwelt deep in his soul, side by side with rever- 
ence for his country — and yet that man was compelled to 
roam from place to place an unhappy, sometimes a home- 
less, exile. In addition to those places already mentioned, 
Casentino, TJrbino, the territory of Gubbio, the castle of 
Colmallaro, Udine, Tolmino, Pal'atico, and others, are 
pointed out as tiie temporary homes or shelters of thia out- 
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cast — the man who felt toward Florence as the Jew doea 
toward the Holy Land, the home of his fathers, his heart, 
and his hopes. 

But what was the prigin of all this? How did it hap- 
pen that one so devoted to his country was cast scornfully 
out by her? Why was evil made his good, in returo for 
all that he tried to do for Florence? That question de- 
serves a more ample answer than we have yet given, and 
those who have investigated the matter with greatest care 
do not scruple to regard him as the victim of ecclesiastical 
oppression. His great poem shows that he was the earnest 
opponent of the usurpations of Rome, and hence he was 
hated by those who loved her. He and his fellow-laborers 
prepared the way for the redemption of Christendom firom 
spiritual bondage. He tried to convince men of their vas- 
salage, and at the same time to show them their rights. 
He was in hourly conflict with that power which caused 
the bones of a noble Italian, Manfredi, to be dug up, that 
they "might be washed by the rains and scattered by the 
wind ;" and as the result, the hatred of the friends of Borne 
was long concentrated against Dante. Petrarch, in succes- 
sion to him as the poet of Italy, dared to call Rome 'Hhe 
hell of the living;" but to utter such a sentiment near that 
city, was what it would not endure, and Dante must suffer, 
because he and his friends dared to proclaim the truth. 
All this is manifest from many portions of his <* Divine 
Comedy," where pope after pope, and cardinal after cardi- 
nal, and priest after priest, are represented among the 
spirits of the lost — and he was bold of spirit who dared to 
send holiness and infallibility thither. But his deep con- 
victions ''bade him do and fear not;" and he obeyed their 
bidding to the letter, for Dante was not the man to quail 
when the* rights of conscience urged him on. For exam- 
ple, he places St. Celestine among those whom Justice cared 
not to punish, and whom Mercy would not welcome, be- 
cause of his meanness and pusillanimity. In other words, 
Popery made that Pope a saint; Dante deemed him an 
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idiot) and had the poet concealed bis convictions, or been 
false to them, be would baye felt bimself deserving of being 
sent to the region where, he says, *^ the traitor is eternally 
consumed," as well as 

*' The Mills of tTTftntt who wen gtren 
To blood »nd nplne." 

Sentiments sach as these suffioiently explain the exile of 
Dante, and the hatred of Borne to bis name. To unmask 
her vileness is always to incur her wrath. 

It is believed that one opportunity of returning to his 
naUve State was offered to the poet, but it was upon igno- 
ble conditions. He was to pay a fine, and, in a church, 
confess himself guilty, at the same time imploring the par- 
don of the Republic. He rejected the proposals as implying 
what was false, and called them ridiculous and impertinent. 
This noble man had now been an exile for fifteen years, 
though guilty of no crime against the Republic, unless seek- 
ing its freedom were one; and he would not, therefore, 
offer himself up in chains even for the sake of returning to 
his beloved city, but cried aloud for justice, while he would 
not compromise his conscience to appease his persecutors. 
"I will return with hasty steps," he wrote, "if a way can 
be found that shall not derogate from the honor of Dante ; 
but if by no such way Florence can be entered, then Flor- 
ence I shall never enter." Every-where, he added, he could 
contemplate consoling and delight^l truth, but no where 
could he accept of the terms proposed, without rendering 
himself inglorious, nay, infamous, to the people and Republic 
of Florence. "Bread, I hope, will not fail me," were his 
touching words. It has been said, however, that bread did 
fail him, and that the picture which he drew of a man 
stripping his visage of shame, trembling in his very heart, 
placing himself in the public way, and stretching out his 
hand for charity, was not a fancy picture. Yet though 
that word-painter, so vivid and so true, thus endured to the 
uttermost, he never parades his own griefs, never tells of a 
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father without a home for hia children, or bread with 
which to feed them. They shared his exile; but he does 
not buy our sympathy by telling us their woes. 

And Dante accordingly died in exile. He had been sent 
on an embassy to Venice on behalf of friends — or of one 
who had given him an asylum — and his object was to make 
peace with that State. So rancorous, however, were the 
feelings of the Venetians against the man who sent him on 
the embassy, that Dante could not even obtain an audience 
at Venice ; and he returned to Ravenna, the abode of his pat- 
ron, and for the time of himself, only to die. That event 
took place in July, according to some, in September, ac- 
cording to others, in the year 1321. 

And thus passed away one of the greatest of the sons 
of men — the Michael Angelo of poetry — if wo should not 
rather say, the Michael Angelo and the Raphael combined. 
He had been ignominiously banished by his countrymen, 
yet he loved them to the last, with all the force of his 
strong nature; and though he refused to bend his lof\y 
mind to any degrading compromise, the yearnings of his 
great soul were still over Florence and the Florentines. The 
patron, in whose palace he died, gave the poet most sumptu- 
ous obsequies. A prince delivered his funeral oration. 
Monument after monument was raised to his name. Too 
late for him or themselves, the Florentines relented, and 
instituted lectureships to expound his poetry, in which 
Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and other places, followed their ex- 
ample ; and after the lapse of years, they implored that his 
remains might be granted to them, to be laid beside ^the 
ashes of his fathers. Leo X and Michael Angelo re- 
newed the attempt, but in vain. The Ravennese would 
not surrender the sad memorials of their own honora- 
ble hospitality; and Dante sleeps on the shores of the 
Adriatic, not in Santa Croce, beside others of the illustri- 
ous dead. 

Judging from the strain of Dante's '' Inferno,'' no doubt 
can remain but that at least the prolongation of hia exile 
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was owiog to Papal hatred. In that work he boldly names 
the crimes of the Papacy, and pours scalding words 
on some of the pontiffs. He likens them to a she-bear, 
"eager to feed her whelps/' He denounces their simony 
and crimes, in terms which, if used in Italy eyen now, 
at l^ast where the Pope has power, would lead to exile 
or a dungeon. Hatred on that account was rampant. 
The Jesuits often attacked his memory as if he had been 
a Luther, a Calvin, or a Zuingli. The successors of his 
last patron, Guido Novello da Polenta, had even to 
defend the ashes of the poet from, the sacrilege meditated 
by Pope John XXII, when he sent a cardinal to Ra- 
venna to drag the bones from the sepulcher, consume them, 
and scatter the whole to the winds, as those of Wickliff 
had been. Now, all these things distinctly tell what 
was the origin, or the main cause of the great Floren- 
tine's sorrows. He would not yield to a corrupt power, 
and must suffer for his boldness. He would not patiently 
see his country inthralled by priestly usurpation; and by 
the priesthood he was persecuted to the death. In truth, 
Bante lived five centuries too soon for Italy — the land 
which sorely needs some Dantes now. 

Such, then, is one of the most signal illustrations of 
heroic and suffering patriotism of which history tells. 
Little reference hafe been made to the poetry of Dante — 
its pictorial power, its weeping gentleness at one time, 
its judge-like severity, or its grandeur at another. Our 
sole object has been to show the power of iron will, 
based upon truth and conscience, to surmount every obsta- 
cle, to resist temptation, and to triumph even while it 
seems defeated. Dante is not to be held up as a model 
man, but he is a representative one; and the grandeur of 
his views, supported by the firmness of his purpose, enables 
us to see what is needed to secure the rule of Ood, of 
truth, and of conscience among the sons of men. The 
indignation which he felt against corruption in all its forms, 
proclaims how much he was needed, and how much he 
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is needed still in all the States of Italy. The liber^ 
which he sought, bat might not enjoy, is now in a measure 
conceded ; and in his spirit we may pray that it may more 
and more brighten the land which has "the fatal gift 
of beau^.** 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOHN HAMPDEN. 

* A. D. 1694-1643. 

** Let laureti drenched in pure Pamaaslan dewi 
Beward his memory, dear to eyery mose, 
Who, with a courage of nnebaken root, 
In honor's field advancing hie firm foot« 
Plants it upon the line that Jaatice draws. 
And will preraU or perish In the cause. 
*T is to the Yirtue of such men man owes 
His portion of the good that heaven bestows.** Oownm. 

A klag*s dutie»--€harles II— Hampden*s birth and youth— His tlmee— His llfe- 
▼ork— Abuses unmasked — Collisions — Parliaments dissolved — Members sent to the 
Tower— Hampden imprisoned— Ship-money— Hampden retires into private life— 
The atrocities of the times — ^Leighton—Prynne— Hampden's deportment at this 
crisis— At last purposes to emigrate— Hindered by Charles— A nev Parliament— 
Speedily dissolved — Another convened— Lord Wentworth — ^The "Grand Bemon- 
■tranoe'*— The king visits the House of Commona to sdse Hampden and othenn- 
Their escape and concealment— Struggle*— War— Hampden*s death. 

A GREAT preacher of France, in addressing Louis XIV, 
from the palpit, once boldly and clearly defined the end 
and object for which kings reign. "A prince," he ex- 
claimed, "is not born for himself alone. He owes himself 
to hb subjects. The people, in exalting him, intrusted 
him with power and authority, and resenred to themselves, 

in exchange, his cares, his time, and his vigilance It 

IB the people, who, by the appointment of God, make kings 
all that they are ; and it is their duty to be what they are 
only for the people. Yes, it was the choice of the nation 
that placed the scepter at first in the hands of your ances- 
tors. It was the nation that elevated them by the bucklers 
of the soldiery, and that proclaimed them sovereigns. Af- 
ter that, the kingdom became the heritage of your ancestors, 
their successors. But they owed it originally to the free con- 
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sent of the subjects. Afterward/ it was their birth alone that 
pat them in possession of the throne. Bat it was the public 
Toice that at first attached that right and that prerogative 
to their birth. In a word, as the primary caase of tbeir 
authority comes from as, kings ought to use it only for 
us. 

It is not often that sentiments so noble find their way to 
the ears of monarchs surrounded by sycophants, flattered 
by courtiers, or yictimized by the countless corrupting in- 
fluences which hover near a court — ^and kings hare too 
often used their people as if they were born only for the 
aggrandizement of the creature whom they had exalted to 
power. Grinding oppression has been carried on under the 
pretext of a Divine prerogative ; and millions have suffered, 
or pined, and died, that the one might riot, and waste, and 

crush. " The king of England is an absolute monarch 

He can do no wrong. He is the sole judge, and we onght 
not to question him," was language once officially used in 
this land. "The right divine of kings to govern wrong," 
has thus become a proverb ; but it was also an offense to 
all who understand how kings rule, why they wield their 
power, and who made them what they are. 

When Pere Masillon addressed the words which haire 
been quoted to the youthful Louis XIY, the preacher had 
before him one who lived to become a despot among des- 
pots — an arch-oppressor among crowned tyrants. But we 
are now to endeavor to gather some lessons of practical 
wisdom from events which happened in the times of one 
who has been called a more unprincipled tyrant than even 
Louis XIY. It is Charles I of England — a man who 
acted as if this island and its people had been created only 
for him — who attempted to rule the nation not merely with- 
out law, but in spite of it, and by trampling on its ruins. 
At present we give but a single example. Contrary to the 
law of England, the king just named received nuncio after 
nuncio from the Pope of Home, and contrary to the law of 
England, that king had an envoy and agent at the court 
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of Rome. But in a hundred ways besides these, he stroTO 
to make his will supreme in all things. Parliament must 
bend before the royal prerogative. Taxes must be im- 
posed according to the monarch's dictation, and paid in 
some of the harshest forms of exaction. Or if Parliament 
will not bend to that man's wishes, it shall cease to exist ; 
and fire times, in a few brief years, did that haughty ruler 
try to govern his kingdom without a Parliament at all. 
But five times also, during those years, a man was raised 
up to challenge and checkmate the king ; and the study of 
that man's life will shed a brighter light upon the bless- 
ings made good to many by unbending decision — by that 
heroism which will not yield to oppression, as it will not 
infringe upon the right — ^that stern and fearless determina- 
tion which grows pale at no danger and shrinks from no 
saerifice. 

John Hampden was bom, probably in London, in the 
year 1594. His father died while the son was only a child, 
and he then succeeded to very large estates in Buckingham- 
shire, some of which had been in the possession of his an- 
cestors for hundreds of years. Young Hampden was cousin 
to Oliver Cromwell, as the father of the former had mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hin- 
chinbrooke, the aunt of the great Protector. John Hamp- 
den was educated first at Thame in Oxfordshire, and then 
at Magdalene College, Oxford, which he entered in the 
year 1609. Four years thereafter, he was admitted a stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple, with a view to the law as a pro- 
fession, and §bout the year 1620 began to take some 
subordinate part in the management of public affairs. Lit- 
tle is known, however, concerning his early training, and 
nothing that would signalize him. He was one of the men 
whose latent powers are developed by the force of circum- 
stances, and whose character becomes best known amid 
difficulties as gold is tested in the crucible. 

When Hampden entered upon his public duties as a citi- 
sen of England, the country was fast drifting into that state 
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of anarchj which ended in the ezecatioii of a king, and the 
change of a dynast j. The rojal prerogative, pushed to ex- 
traTagant lengths, was slowlj coming into collision with 
the libertj of the suhject, go«ded sometimes, perhaps, to a 
corresponding extreme. The qoeslion was gradually put 
into shape, and prepared for a dread solution, Whether 
shall one man live for the millions of England, or the mill- 
ions of England for one man? James I said in as many 
words, ''All is for one." Utterly destitute of all that could 
comifiand respect or win affection, that silliest of kings had 
acted as if the souls and the hodies of his subjects existed 
only for him. He was as insincere as Charles I, as profli- 
gate and unprincipled as Charles II, and «as bigoted as 
James II. He could, with his own hand, write down in- 
structions for the torture of a criminal, and close them with 
the prayer, ''God prosper you in your good work;** and 
that was the man who claimed to hold sovereignty directly 
from God, by a Divine and an indefeasible right In 
public he engaged in controversy with Cardinal Bellar- 
mine; in private he corresponded confidentially with that 
dignitary regarding his Church; and, to crown the whole, 
he protested that " if he thought his son and heir could 
give any toleration to Popery, he would wish him fairly 
buried before his eyes." Such was the m^n who began the 
dire collision which resulted in driving his family from the 
British throne. Scarcely was the first year of his reign in 
England brought to a close when his unconstitutional 
assumptions began. Arbitrary taxation, king-made laws, 
money extorted from his subjects to be lavished upon hia 
minions, or wasted on debauchery and riot, all helped to 
precipitate matters till Parliament was dissolved ; and when 
any of the members dared to act contrary to the royal des- 
potism, that was the signal for dissolution. One Parlia- 
ment was dissolved afler it had sat for only two months. 

But men were rising up to meet the emergency, and 
John Hampden was one of them. In the year 162^1 he 
took his seat for the first time, as a member of the House 
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of Commons. Delinquencies were bo rife that common 
honesty demanded their exposure, and Hampden allied 
himself to those who sought to correct ahuses. He was 
always diligent, and sometimes eager in the discharge 
of his duties; and here we may ask, as in other cases, 
What was the life-work of this man? He did not press 
himself into notice; on the contrary, he was driven, by 
a sense of oppression, from a privacy which he loved; 
and when he walked out into public life he was mature, as 
well as calm, in judgment. His was a character which 
must make itself felt — ^how then did he begin, and how did 
he continue? 

All the boldness, all the calm decision, all the discre- 
tion, and all the wisdom which Hampden possessed were 
needed in his peculiar position. It was a dire necessity 
that was laid upon such a man to oppose his sovereign, in- 
stead of deferring, as he would have wished, to all that 
sovereign's pleasure. But Hampden must either face that 
necessity, or let his country be robbed in detail of many 
of its constitutional rights; and he gave himself with char- 
acteristic decision to the correction of abuses which the 
royal prerogative would have screened. Culprit after cul- 
prit was unmasked, and even Lord Bacon himself was de- 
tected and punished for the bribes which he had taken. 
No royal frown could deter a man like Hampden from ex- 
posing and reforming such disreputable doings : and Bacon's 
abject sense of his own degradation, as expressed in his own 
words, furnishes a melancholy comment on the painful do- 
ings of Hampden. The great chancellor, \rhen detected, 
confessed ; and his humble submission, '' My lords, it is my 
act, my hand, and my heart. I beseech your lordships to 
be merciful to a broken reed," forms, perhaps, one of the 
most humbling incidents in British history. 

Haying entered on his life-work, then, John Hampden 
is soon to discover that it is not a sinecure. The House of 
Commons resolved that its members were free from all im- 
peachment, imprisonment, and molestation for any speech, 
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or matter toaching the Parliament and its duties. Bat 
that was not to be tolerated by self-willed royalty. Sball 
it forego its cherished prerogative of silencing or sending 
to the Tower those who dare to stand ap for the laws of 
England? Nay, rather shall Parliament be dissolved and 
dispensed with ; and having dissolved it, King James, with 
his own hand, blotted out the obnoxious declaration ^m 
the journals of Parliament Nor did matters improve when 
James died and Charles succeeded. Along with his throne 
he inherited his father's pride, his scorn of the people's 
rights, and his insolent self-assertion. The war of opinion 
became more and more concentrated, and all the calm en- 
ergy of such a man as Hampden was needed to contrive and 
to execute the measures which liberty now demanded. If 
he will have liberty, he must zealously contend for it. 
If grievances must be redressed, the redress must be ex- 
torted from an incensed and unbending king. If illegal 
imposts be resisted, it must be by a Parliament which that 
king is determined either to coerce or dissolve. A Parlia- 
ment could refuse supplies ; but it could not, at least not 
yet, perpetuate itself; the king will therefore sweep it away. 
He will raise funds by monopolies, and other means, with- 
out consulting Par^^ament at all. He will issue orders 
under the privy seal, requiring loans from private parties, 
taking care that the exaction shall fall most heavily on the 
friends of those who defended liberty against absolute 
prerogative. 

But if the king was oppressive, Hampden was stanch. 
In Parliament* after Parliament it was resolved that sup- 
plies should not be granted unless abuses were corrected: 
but Parliament after Parliament was dissolved by the king, 
who wished to get the supplies and yet retain the abuses. 
Some of Hampden's friends Vere sent to the Tower ; out- 
rage after outrage was perpetrated, and at length came 
Hampden's turn to suffer in person. The king required a 
general loan, but Hampden refused to contribute his share. 
As one of the richest commoners in England, he was will* 
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ing to contribute to all the necessities of the State in legal 
ways; but he took his stand upon Magna Cbarta, and 
would neither compromise hiis own liberty, nor be a party to 
compromise that of others. For his refusal he was committed 
to close and rigorous imprisonment. When he was brought 
a second time before the Council, he still declined to lend 
money to the king by force, and was again remanded to prison. 

But Charles employed other means for raising money, 
and it was in regard to one of these that he and Hampden 
came into still more violent collision. The seaports and 
maritime towns had often been required to furnish ships 
duly manned and equipped, but the order was now extended 
to inland places, and all lands were assessed for that pur- 
pose. One of Hampden's estates was taxed to the amount 
of a guinea and a half, and another to the extent of twenty 
shillings. He resisted the trifling impost as arbitrary and 
unjust, and that with inflexibfe resolution, because of the 
principle involved, and an eager contest began to be waged. 
On the one side the king and the upholders of preroga- 
tive, on the other the Commons battling for freedom, were 
standing face to face, and all the heroic firmness of Hamp- 
den was needed to carry him through the contest. But he 
persisted, alike unawed by imprisonment and by royal 
threats. In regard to the privileges of Parliament, to 
measures affecting religion, or to supplies of money, he has 
now taken his place among the foremost men of the king- 
dom, though the affectionate feelings of his heart suffered 
not a little amid the scenes through which he was passing. 
Some of his friends were dying in prison, because they 
would not submit to the dictates of despotism; and when 
Hampden saw these things, without any apparent remedy 
for them, he retired to his estate in Buckinghamshire, there 
to await bettor times, or rather the approach of a rupture be- 
tween the king and the Parliament, which could not be much 
longer avoided. In retirement 'his mind was braced for yet 
more stirring scenes than any through which he had passed. 

But for a time the king was triumphant Personal lib- 
22 
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erty w»s extenarelj infriDged. Many of the gentry were 
ordered borne to their eoantry seats, and forbidden to re- 
tom to tbe capitaL Large portions of their land were cod- 
fi5^;kted. Families were impoTerished and ruined. Tbe 
INir.tans, who were now becoming powerful, were vbited 
w:th heaTT penalties, and the oppression which drives » 
wi?e man m^id was wasting the best energies of the nation. 
Men like Ham {-den, calm yet resolute, .determined yet wise, 
were needed much when cannibal cruelties were practiced 
on s:me of the must devout men of the age. The father 
of Arehbishv^ Leigh ton was sentenced to be publicly whip- 
ped, to have his ears cut off, his nostrils slit, his tongne 
K>Ted, his cheeks burned, and afterward to be banished. 
Prynne, a lawyer, suffered yet more harrowing atrocities. 
Once mutilated, he was not thereby deterred from publish- 
ing his convictions, and his original punishment was 
repeated. The remaining stumps of his ears were dug oat 
with a knife^ his cheeks were branded with a red-hot iron, 
and he was sentenced to an imprisonment which was meant 
to be life-long. Amid such agonies, inflicted not in the 
cause of order, but of despotism, the need of some strong 
arm and resolute will was becoming more and more ap- 
parent. The arena is in course of being cleared for a con- 
flict where blood will touch blood. Tbe determination of 
Charles, or his advisers, is to have a government without a 
Parliament, or by the sword, if that be needful, to maintain 
the prerogatives of royalty ; and the question now to be 
practically settled is, will the people of England consent? 
A terrible tyranny is in course of preparation for them. 
Taxes imposed by the king, and collected by the military, 
were by no means dubious events: they had begiin — ^will 
they be perpetuated? 

The affiiir of the ship-money, already referred to, became 
the cause or the occasion- of augmented violence ; it led to 
the misery of eleven years of almost uninterrupted civil 
war. The dispute at first gathered its main force around 
Hampden, whom Lord Nugent calls ^'the most able, and 
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resolute, and popular person in the country." A nature 
already inflamed and distempered by oppression, grad- 
ually became fiercer still. In the course of the first 
year of the impost £200,000 and more found their way 
into the royal treasury, all levied without the sanction 
of law or of Parliament. But against this violation 
John Hampden resolved to make a vigorous stand, and he 
did U in the Spring of 1636. Those who refused to pay 
the Impost were numerous; some of them acted boldly and 
openly in declining to contribute, but the eyes of the court 
and of the people were alike fixed on the recusant Hamp- 
den. He was to the one a victim, on whom they gladly 
seised, to the other a champion, in whom they learned to 
glory, and he did not decline the struggle. Though aware 
of the issues that hung upon the measure, he resolutely 
proceeded to oppose for himself, for his country and poster- 
ity, the arbitrary taxation of Charles I. Shall the word of a 
single man give law to Britain, or can it be made manifest 
thftt the majesty of law is yet more august than that of 
any single mortal? The judges have decided against 
Hampden; but are they venal, or have they rightly inter- 
preted the law? Tyranny might exult as if its victory 
were secure, but has it learned to count what that victory 
will cost? These were some of the questions raised when 
John Hampden threw himself on the Constitution of En- 
gland as his rock, resolved to do battle with royalty rather 
than let liberty be trampled in the dust He boldly de- 
murred to the whole charge of ship-money, as well as other 
imposts, as unjust and grievous; and now Charles I and 
John Hampden are in the arena : what will the end be ? 
We can scarcely doubt, when we hear even the loyalist 
Clarendon confess that Hampden now ^'grew the argument 
of all tongues, every mlin inquiring who and what he was 
that durst, .at his own charge, support the liberty and pros- 
perity of the kingdom." 

Meanwhile men grew more earnest in this matter, micro- 
soopio in its commencement, to become vast in its results. 
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It was believed by many that the dearest rights of all were 
placed in jeopardy. Hampden daily rose in public admira- 
tion and honor. The eyes of all were turned on him iS 
the champion in the crisis, the pilot in the storm. The 
firmness of his purpose had been tested. Every induce- 
ment that could operate on a mind less resolute operated 
upon him. But the calm courage which he displayed, and 
the firmness without violence which he maintained, marked 
him out as the man for the emergency which had arisen. 
Even his enemies confessed that he acted with a temper 
and a modesty which won the hearts of men. Lord Weat- 
worth, himself a renegade, might write, indeed, to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and express the desire that Hampden and 
others were *^ whipped into their right senses;" but with the 
exception of such eager partisans, the man who declined 
to pay an unjust impost had become the idol of thoa- 
sands. Even the men who were retained to prosecute him 
eould not but admire his unflinching resolution — ^his de- 
termination at all hazards to stand by what is now confessed 
to have been the Constitution and the law of England. 

The atrocities which abounded at this period, under the 
dark reign of Laud as primate, suggested to many the 
thought of emigration, and Hampden and his cqusin Oliver 
Cromwell were among the number who prepared to seek 
freedom in New England. But the king would regulate 
even such movements; and by an order in Council, dated 
April 6, 1638, he prohibited shipmasters from conveying 
passengers to America "without special license." Eight 
emigrant vessels lay at that time in the Thames. On board 
of one of these were Hampden and Cromwell. They dis-v 
embarked, however, and never perhaps did any of the sons 
of men unconsciously plan their own ruin so surely as did 
Charles I at the period now referred to. 

But another Parliament was at length summoned. Men 
would not be longer trifled with. Ten thousand Hampdena 
were beginning to lift up their heads, and something must 
be done. There had been no Parliament for nearly twelve 
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jean; and as soon as the members had assembled, some 
troublesome inquiries began to be made, though, as a whole, 
that Parliament was dutifully submissive. But Hampden's 
case was taken up. Past proceedings were scrutinized. 
The fair speeches of the king could deceive no longer ; and 
a request was made by the House of Commons for infor- 
mation to enable them to proceed against those who had 
pushed the prosecution against Hampden. He had now 
withdrawn from his much-loved private pursuits, and de- 
TOted all his energies to the Commonwealth; and though, 
like other benefactors of mankind, he must suffer if he 
would do good, he is prepared. He will suffer. 

Yet once more the king dissolved the Parliament. It 
was bent on the redres^ of grievances. He wished nothing 
but supplies, and again there was collision. And not 
merely did he dissolve the Parliament — he imprisoned some 
of the members, and determined to govern without a Par- 
liament, or even in spite of it. Soon, however, did it be- 
come apparent that the struggle was hopeless, and another 
Parliament must be convened. It was the Long Parlia- 
ment, and some of its earliest measures were to make com- 
pensation for past atrocities, in as far as that was possible. 
Leighton, Prynne, and others, were freed from their dun- 
geons, though their mutilated members could not be re- 
placed. Pressed by want, the king was obliged to make 
some concessions; but proposals were now made by the 
court to impeach Hampden and others of high treason, 
while they accused in their turn as boldly and at once ar- 
raigned Lord Wentworth by a sudden resolution of the 
House of Commons. That bold and able man attempted 
to irown down the charges, and scare those who accused 
him. But John Hampden had confronted royalty when it 
was pursuing unlawful ends, and did not blanch before the 
scowl of Wentworth. He knew the inherent weakness of 
all that is false, the strength of all that is true; and, 
buoyed up by deep convictions, Hampden and his friends 
addressed themselves to what they reckoned a great retri- 
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bation with a manliness equal to the occasion. His in- 
dustry could not be wearied j his yigilance could not be 
surprised ; his penetration could not be eluded by the moflt 
subtile. These and all his gifts he laid with devoted ardor 
on the altar of his country ; and thus did he strive, with » 
noble decision, to establish in England the security of per- 
son and of property, that freedom, in short, which, next to 
the truth of God, is the glory of our land. 

Amid all these things, the struggles between the king 
and the representatives of the people were waxing more 
and more eager. In the month of December, 1641, a grand 
Bemonstrance was presented to the king, embodying idl the 
grievances under which the Parliament and people had suf- 
fered during the reign of Charles. That document was 
adopted amid an indescribable scene in the House of Com- 
mons, and only the calm firmness of Hampden prevent- 
ed violence, perhaps bloodshed. Measures were speedily 
adopted by the Court against some of the Commons. The 
lodgings and repositories of Hampden and four others were 
sealed up by the king's command. The House resolved 
that their sergeant-at-arms should break the seal. Then a 
* messenger came requesting, the persons of five of the mem- 
bers, Hampden being one of them. They were accused of 
treason — in short, the coming collision, to end in ruin, is 
hastening on; and while Hampden declared his readiness 
to yield a dutiful obedience to a lawful sovereign and his 
privy council, it is manifest that a violent disruption is at 
hand. 

Charles now went in person to the House of Compions, 
accompanied by a band of armed men, with the design of 
seising the offensive members. Being forewarned, however, 
they escaped ; and from that hour we may date the com- 
mencement of a civil war. H^x^pden and his four friends 
lurked in the city of London, where they were sheltered 
and kept in safety. He continued to influence from his 
hiding-place the counsels of the Commons. The quarrel 
>>Af.w«»en Charles and Hampden now appears to have as- 
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Bumed not a little of the keenness of personal hostility. 
At all events, it was Hampden that now urged the adop- 
tion of the most decided measures. He argued that the 
time for compromise was past. Lord Nugent says, " Hence- 
forward we shall al^^rays find him foremost to urge the 
strongest and most decisive measures." .... "In the Coun- 
cil of War and Committee of Public Safety" "he was the 
most in favor of bold and rapid enterprises ;" so that, for a 
time, the destiny of a royal house seemed dependent on 
the movements of this strong-willed man. He was prompt, 
resolute, and unwearied in all that his hands found to 
do. He rose with the occasion; and even amid the amen- 
ities of a tender nature, he was iron-willed and indomi- 
table. 

As a result, brother now rushed against brother, and 
citizen against citizen, in the favored kingdom of England. 
Where the flowing tide meets a full river rushing seaward, 
the surge occasioned by the collision is oflen dangerous. 

Shipwrecks have happened amid such scenes, and that 
found a^parallel in the case before us. Royal prerogative 
pushed to excess, chafed, and, as many believed, pillaged 
and oppressed the people of England. The spirit of free- 
dom resented the aggression, and a monarch lost his life 
and his crown ere the struggle was ended. In entering on 
that struggle, Hampden characteristically counseled his as- 
sociates to terminate it by a few bold and decided actions. 
For his own part, it was with prodigious activity that he 
discharged what he deemed a solemn duty. ^ 

But he fell in discharging it. In an attack which he 
hastily made with a small detachment against a body of 
Prince Rupert's troops, Hampden was mortally wounded. 
His head drooping, and his hands resting on his horse's 
mane, he was seen slowly withdrawing from the fight, and 
reached the village of Thame, where he had been educated. 
His wounds were dressed ; but, after about six days of 
agony, he died, praying for his king, and exclaiming, " Lord 
Jesu, receive my soul. Lord, save my country. Lord, 
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be merciful to" — ; but tbe sentence never was completed. 
John Hampden fell back in his bed and expired. 

Such were some of the efforts of one of the most con- 
spicuous men of all this nation's past Calm, self-con- 
tained, and resolute, rapid and determined when quick de- 
cision was needed, and not to be daunted by danger, any 
more than he could be bribed by interest, he became the 
foremost man of his party, at a time when great minds 
were developed by a great occasion. The British Constitn' 
tion was then receiving some of its finishing touches. Many 
excrescences required to be cleared away, and much tbat 
hindered its growth had to be removed. The sagacity and 
the energy of Hampden were well fitted to promote these 
results, and even Hume, with all his favor for the Stuarts, 
was compelled to confess, that in profound capacity, un- 
daunted courage, and great enterprises, Hampden and his 
associates were not much inferior to Cato, to -Brutas, or to 
Cassius. But without attempting any decision in such a 
case, it is enough to saj, that by firm purpose and unflinch- 
ing zeal, this man wrought out an amount of good for this 
island for which the latest ages may hold his memory sacred. 
True, he secured that good at an appalling cost. To be 
compelled to withstand that king for whom he prayed in 
the very act of dying — to be obliged to urge measures so 
far that civil war became inevitable — or, more precisely, to 
take his stand for a great principle in an affair which cost 
him only twenty shillings — implied a trial, or a strain, 
which few would have had nerve to face. But Hampden 
had nerve : he faced the whole ; and, as a result, we can now 
rejoice in blessings which, but for that indomitable man, 
might have been swept utterly away. 

It is known that Richard Baxter placed Hampden ht up 
among the excellent of the earth. The author of the 
"Saints' Rest*' actually declared that one of the pleasures 
which he hoped to enjoy in heaven was the society of 
Hampden; and a eulogy so peculiar requires to be well 
supported — but it is so. In regard to secular things, the 
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great Puritan managed the Honse of Commons by his easy 
courtesy, by bis calm sagacity, and his uniiinching firm- 
ness. He could direct a campaign, or rule a family. He 
could confront royalty in its error, and yet devoutly pray 
that that royalty might be put right. In a word, Hamp- 
den was one of the men whom partisans may attempt to 
entomb in obloquy — but that resurrection of character 
which may take place long anterior to that of the body, 
has placed him far up among the beacon lights which guide 
men in the path which all the worthies trod : the path of 
suffering and sorrow— of struggle and tears, to glory, honor, 
and immortality. Like the Hebrew heroes at the border 
of the Holy Land, John Hampden dared to follow wher- 
ever Truth and its Author led, and his name has been for 
six generations and more a synonym for freedom. 

23 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ALGEBNON SYDNEY. 

A. D. 1622-1683. 

"Mortals that would follow me. 
Love Yirtae : She alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the uphery clime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
HeaTen itialf would etoop to her.** OoW"* 

Hlf birth— And early training— Hii first appointments— Priociples sdopted- 
Wounded at Harston Moor— The king's trial— Sydney's part in that trasMctkA- 
His public life— Expelled from Parliament by Cromwell— The Bestoratloa— SHb«7 • 
an exile— Germany— Italy— A plot to assassinate him— Betnras to EDglasd-Ii 
sent to Parliament— His principles— Tb^ Rye-house plot— Sydney selxed—Seat (o 
the Tower— Tried— Condemned— Executed. 

In the arts, proficiency is attained by the study of ex- 
quisite models. The galleries of Venice are crowded with 
students of Titian and Canova. Florence is preferred by 
those who would study- Kaphael for painting, and Michael 
Angelo for sculpture ; while Rome concentrates many of 
the works of all the masters, at whose feet thousands sit to 
appreciate high beauty, and to learn to imitate its charms. 
It is well to have similar models in the domain of mo^s, 
and, in some respects, Algernon Sydney was one. He is 
oflen spoken of as an example of pure and disinterested 
patriotism, and has been called the champion and the mar- 
^r of freedom. Milton has praised him ; all except the 
mends of despotism have heaped high encomiums on his 
name. The love of liberty and his country was literally a 
passion in his soul. The cause for which "Sydney bled 
-upon the scaffold" has been cherished by ten thousaod 
times ten thousand ; and lessons of wisdom may surely be 
learned from the life of such a man. 
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Algernon Stdnet was born in the year ld22. He was 
the second son of the second Earl of Leicester, and his 
mother was a Percy of the house of Northumberland. At 
an early age he indicated extraordinary talents; and his 
father, who was British embassador at yarious Courts, carried 
Algernon with him, that his education might be conducted 
under his parent's eye. The progress of the youth was 
such as to repay the care which was bestowed upon him. 
Denmark, France, and Italy thus became, in succession, the 
countries where the future martyr to freedom was trained ; 
and though he was destined for the army, his education 
was so comprehensiye that affairs of State were familiar to 
him f^rom his youth. He early became the favorite of 
some high dignitaries who bestowed their favor upon few. 

Charles I was then precipitating his kingdom into trouble 
by his arbitrary measures, and, at the same time, uncon* 
sciously rearing his own scaffold, with a dogged infatuation 
of which there are few examples upon record. Amid these 
scenes, young Sydney grew familiar with the measures which 
were employed by those who tried to guard the liberties 
of their country from extinction; and his aversion to 
tyrtony, and his love of freedom, were fostered by what he 
saw and heard. In his nineteenth year he was appointed 
to the command of a troop of horse, and displayed on all 
occasions an extraordinary spirit and resolution ; even thus 
early, he appears as one of the most intrepid of men in 
following the path which he deemed the right one. When 
Charles, urged onward to ruin by his own dark spirit, 
seized on five members of the House of Commons because 
ihej dared to oppose his arbitrary measures, matters hast- 
ened to a crisis, and Sydney was early among those who 
were compelled to provide for the defense of freedom. He 
and his brother were at one time taken into custody in the 
interest of the king; and their affections, hitherto loyal, 
now became estranged from one who wielded power chiefly 
to abuse it, or tried to aggrandize himself by the ruin of 
others. 
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Sydney's promotion was now rapid, and the Parliament 
passed vote after vote to aid him in varioos enterprises on 
his country's behalf. He was severely wounded at the 
battle of Marston Moor, and in danger of fklling into the 
hands of the Royalists ; but, ailer his reoovery, he was at- 
tached to that division of the army which Cromwell com- 
manded, and bore upon his banner the motto which guided 
him through life — " The sacred love of country makes a 
hero/' Disaster after disaster pursued the royal cause. 
Charles was soon the prisoner of his own injured subjects; 
and no prophet's, eye was needed to foresee that calamities 
of no common kind were coming. Sydney was now a lieu- 
tenant-general of horse, and zealously employed in the cause 
he had espoused ; btit as he was deprived of his position as 
Governor of Dublin, by some who secretly favored the king, 
that and similar things just helped to render him more 
resolute in preventing the ascendency of what would have 
crushed the people, of these islands as if they had existed 
only for the sake of one despotic man. He was, io^^uth, 
inseparably united now with men who felt that the defense 
of freedom was a duty which they owed at once to their 
country and their God. 

Algernon Sydney, then, has resolutely chosen his part in 
the eventful times in which he lived ; and without follow- 
ing him through all the stages of his career, it must be 
enough to fix attention upon those great leading events 
which helped to make him what he was, and hand down 
his name to all time as one of the most unflinching friends 
of freedom in his own or any age. The king's duplicity 
had now wrought its natural effects — ^few could trust his 
word ; and his trial was not distant. Sydney was appointed 
one of the comniissioners to sit on that memorable trial ; 
and during some of the preliminary steps, he occasionally 
attended the Court.. He withdrew, however, from the solemn 
scenes in their more advanced stages, though he was one 
of those who reckoned a king morally responsible for his 
guilty actions, just like other men. 
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According to the British Constitution, as it is now ad- 
josted, the monarch can not be tried: the ministers are 
responsible for crimes committed against the nation, and 
can be impesiched for their offenses. But Charles had tried 
to rale as if he had a Divine right for despotism; and 
hence the troubles and the sorrows of his life — hence hb 
trial,' his condemnation, and his death. Sydney was at 
Penshurst, the family residence, from the 22d of January 
till the 29th of that month; and during that period the 
sentence was pronounced, and the warrant for the execu- 
tion signed. It is alleged that he disliked Cromwell's grow- 
ing influence; that he foresaw the purpose of that bold 
man to become king himself, and that that discovery was 
one cause of Sydney's absence from public life at this 
critical juncture. He thought, however, that the terrible 
example of the monarch's death would be a lesson to all 
future tyrants. Hating oppression as Sydiiey did, and be- 
lieving that Charles was incurable in his obstinacy, or his 
determination to rule unchallenged, as he was unquestion- 
ably criminal against his kingdom, our patriot acquiesced 
in the sentence against the king as deserved — deserved, be- 
cause he had usurped a power above all law, had acted as 
if the millions of his subjects lived for him alone, and had 
added treachery to all his other crimes. They are blessed 
who are freed ftrom the dire necessity of ever repeating 
such an act ; but those who adopt the maxim that the king 
is raised up for the people, as Sydney did, and not the peo- 
ple for the king, approved of that deed — all solemn and 
startling as it was. 

Sydney henceforth continued to take an active interest 
in all the proceedings of his times. In 1651 he became 
assiduous in attending to his duty in Parliament ; and when 
Cromwell dismissed that body in 165S, because he reckoned 
it incompetent, Sydney, who sat at the right hand of the 
Speaker, refused to obey the Protector's command. Not 
till hands were laid on him to force him from his place, 
did lie consent to withdraw ; and Cromwell had to issue re- 
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peatad orders ere thai ma effected, for Sydney then aB ever 
vu steadfast and nnmoTable in what he deemed the path 
of duty ; he did not fear the face of man, whether it was 
that of a king or a protector. He again retired, however, 
to Penshnrst. the icsidenoe of his father, and songht to con- 
sole himself amid rural beauties for political discomfitare. 
Bat his steadfast adherence to the cause of liberty was not 
to be shaken by any deed of man. During bis retirement, 
be stored his mind with knowledge for future use; be 
studied the bistoiy at once of free and of despotic States, 
and tbus deepened the foundations on which he was afler- 
ward to build. Keeping always aloof from Cromwell, he 
was determined to own no authority but that which was 
deemed constitutional, that is, authority originating in the 
choice of the ruled, and employed for their highest good. 
It was in tbe year 1659 that he returned to public duty, 
mod 800Q thereafter he was sent as a commissioner to 
mediate between Denmark and Swedefi, where his large 
liewB and bis firm conduct successfully promoted the ob- 
ject of bis mission. But when Charles II was restored to 
bis &ther*s throne, Sydney felt that bis occupation for the 
time was gone. Powerful inducements were held out to 
bim to enter tbe service of royalty ; but be could not belie 
bis convictions, or imitate those who bad meanly trampled 
on their former principles : the reward of iniquity he would 
not touch, and he therefore remained abroad, a wanderer 
for many years, all but disowned by his father, and often 
in pecuniary straits. 

But at this point it may be well to glance at some of 
this man*s peculiar opinions. He was hereafter to prove 
his steadfastness by dying rather than surrender his con- 
victions. What, then, were the tenets of Sydney at the 
period now referred to? What were the opinions which 
he afterward wrought out into a system, and which he held 
till they brought him to the scaffold as an arob -martyr for 
liberty? 

He bad given some evidence of the love which he bore 
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to bis native land ; but even that love was not so strong as 
his love of freedom and of truth. He would willingly have 
redeemed himself from exile, he writes, ^^ with the loss of 
a great deal of his blood ;" but when he saw that country 
which he once esteemed a paradise, steeped and soaked in 
debasing crimes, it was no place for him. Luxury and 
vice, he continues, had taken the place of piety and virtue; 
the best of the nation were made a prey to the worst; the 
people were enslaved ; none but the mean were safe ; nono 
but the panderer to iniquity honored ; and he boldly asks, 
" Is it a pleasure to see all that I love sold and destroyed?" 
He deemed life among strangers preferable to the ignominy 
which reigned at home ; and determined that while he lived 
he would endeavor to preserve his liberty, or, at least, not 
consent to its destruction. With noble firmness this civile 
half prophetically proclaimed, "I hope I will die in the 
same principles in which I have lived, and will live no 

longer than they can preserve me I have ever had in 

my mind that when God should cast me into such a con- 
dition as that I can not save my life but by doing a dis- 
honorable thing, he shows me that the time is come wherein 
I should resign it." And this man, at once undaunted and 
unbribed, was taken at his word : he had at last to resign 
his life, because he would not succumb to oppr^sion, or 
smile upon royal crime. Sydney felt that the glory of the 
king was the shame of the people. He declared that the 
guilt of the land was akin to that of Judas, and that where 
the friends of freedom could not live in safety, he would 
not live at all. Where the souls of millions were bowed 
down and enslaved to gratify the passions of one bad man, 
Sydney would not willingly dwell ; and though he felt, and 
said he was assured that Ood would avenge the blood of 
those who perished, our patriot could find an asylum only 
in the thought, that if he lived to see the day when right 
should reign once more, he would be ready at the sight to 
say, " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace." 
Amid all this, Sydney always declared from his place of 
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exile, Uuit if Chirles did what was right, no man Blionld 
be a more faitbAil seirant than he ; and his constancy in 
upholding these determinations makes him a model of Id- 
tiepidity indeed. His maxim ever was, '^ Not millions for 
one man, but one man for millions;" and steadily and 
boldly did he move through life, guided by that maxim^ 
the pole-fitar of his voyage — ashamed of nothing but 
meanness and crime. Acting with strict honor and stern 
consistency, he rose superior to the ills which now entered 
into his lot All, indeed, may not subscribe to his imperi- 
ous words, when he said that the execution of Charles I 
^^was the justest and bravest action ever done in England, 
or any where else;'' but if the sentiment was extremt, he 
suffered for his boldness. He durst not visit his native 
land even to adjust his private affiurs, and was rather like 
a pelican in the wilderness than one of the noblest sons of 
England. 

It was the saying of Burke that Charles II " was a man 
without any sense of duty as a prince; without any r^ard 
to the dignity of the crown; without any love to his peo- 
ple ; dissolute, false, venal ....;" and the effects of bis 
example were soon apparent in the land which he misruled. 
Profligacy came in like a flood; corruption ate into the 
heart of England, and while Sydney's sad forebodings were 
thus realized to the full, he was wandering over Germany 
an exile for his love to his downtrodden country. His 
father had all but cast him off. The wanderer was some- 
times without the means of immediate support; but alter 
long troubles he reached Rome, by way of Venice, and for 
a time found rest at that capital. Some of his friends who 
had returned to England, safe, as they thought, under a 
deed of amnesty, were taken, tried, condemned for treason, 
and put to death with all the barbarity attendant upon 
punishment for that crime. With intrepidity, indeed, some 
of them suffered in that cause for which they had bai- 
arded all; but Sydney was made still more wretched by 
their deaths. His mind, however, was still unshaken, and 
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the loYe of freedom which he cherished, buoyed him up 
amid all his trials, at the instigation of the king, of whom 
it has been said, ** I doubt whether a single instance can be 
produced of his having spared the life of any one whom mo- 
tives either of policy ^r revenge prompted him to destroy." 
'*If we can honestly put him out of the way," was,- as wo 
shall immediately see, the avowed maxim of Charles re- 
garding those whom he feared or disliked; and such a 
maxim gives too much appearance of truth to the saying 
of a statesman of our day, that "no murder which history 
has recorded of Csesar Borgia exceeds in violence or in 
fraud that by which Charles took away the life of the gal- 
lant and patriotic Sydney." 

In the year 1660, while settled in Rome, our exile studied 
with great care the conduct of the Pope, the cardinals, and 
ihe priesthood. His verdict upon some of the most noted 
Romans was, that "pride, laziness, and sensuality," had 
eaten away the former spirit of Italy. Though never a 
bigot where there was common ground to stand upon, Syd- 
ney recoiled from the selfish policy of a See called holy, 
and from the absurdities of a creed even then in its dotage. 
It was at Rome, too, that his mental anguish became the 
deepest, both on account of his country, and his own posi- 
tion. Defrauded, disowned, and deserted, the keen sensi- 
bilities of Sydney's nature were deeply wounded. It seemed 
as if his friends deemed it enough if he had only bread to 
eat, and left him long without suitable resources. To speak 
the truth, he refers to himself as having nothing to subsist 
on in a place far from home, where his rank, as well as his 
principles, made shameful compliances detestable. All this 
because his steadfast soul could not be driven from its 
steadfastness; because he was too earnest, or too much of a 
tme man to veer and change, as if principle were a shift- 
ing sand-bank, not a solid rock. Shut out as he thus was 
from Che world, he had nothing to solace him but a pure 
conscience, and that form of truth which he loved. But 
be continued his studies, and though he had to say, "I 
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v%x>{7 as a T3ribo»d tkraogk die world," that neither 
$dp.«:4 ii< ^>rf if^M. Bor vaBaaned his soul, Dor modified 
Uie Trli^::z>$ f>r vkic4 he had imperiled life itself. His 
^Lilf l-xr^'' he sud, vas ^a preparatiye to an entire 
v^e.^ azri he K^re vp mader the ooBsdousness that there 
v>.>K'i cv^aie a i«at for the veaij, and a triumph for the 
trx:2i. 

Wli> Sjiaej^s friends veie slaughtered in England, un- 
der Tar:o«5 prHessciS. and while the king, in a letter which 
is ^ill ext&3U was writii^ to a judge concerning one whom 
he drflihed. that -certajnly he is too dangerous a man to 
kn live, if ve can hooestlj put him out of the way," our 
patri.-t was forming a plan for raising a corps from among 
ht5 foTwcr sssoctates, to be employed in the service of a 
f>nK^ prince. He hoped by these means to provide an 
escape. That plan, howeicr, was never carried into effect*, 
and Sydney was now obliged to move from place to place 
to aroid the plots and persecutions of his enemies. He 
narrowly escaped assassiBatioB at Augsburg; and all this, be 
it xemembeied. because he refused to be a partisan of a 
king who iooded our island with grossest crimes; who 
trampled on all the rights which he durst assail, and 
who is now undi^uisedly known, as Sydney knew him, to 
be one of the most unprincipled men that ever caused a 
kingdom to groan. Driven to desperation, there can be 
little doubt that the exile meditated an invasion of En- 
gland, for the same purpose as that which was happily 
effeeted a few years thereafter, by William of Orange, to 
fne our forefathers from the grinding bondage of the Stu- 
arts. Indeed, in several aspects, Algmion Sydney ante- 
dated the Revolution in England. He asserted principles 
which were only then embodied in practice; but he did it 
before the time, and, amid the sufferings and hardships of 
exile, had to pay the penalty of his boldness. He made 
the selfish tyrant who reigned in England uneasy by com- 
ing so near to London, even as Paris, where Sydney 
sojourned for a time; and it has been truly said that few 
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things can show more clearly the ascendency of the good, 
the meanness of the vile, than to know that a king of England 
trembled at the name of an exile, who was in solitude and in 
want. His lofty tone of independence made him the terror 
of the Yoluptuous despot. 

At length, however, the Earl of. Leicester, Sydney's 
father, when &x advanced in years, wished to see his son 
before he died ; and at the interest of the Court of France, 
an assurance of safety was conceded to Sydney. With the 
king's passport in his possession he returned to England in 
the Autumn of 1677. He designed to remain only for a _ 
short period; but a suit in chancery, arising out of his 
father's afibirs, dftained him for years in the island. He 
soon began to take a part in public matters, and was, after 
some time, returned as a member to Parliament. But- the 
Court still watched him with an evil eye; and to verify the 
truth that " uneasy lies the head that wears a crown," 
the nearness of Sydney made Charles restless indeed. He 
was accused to the king of being engaged in a plot against 
him, but obtained an audience to disabuse the royal mind. 
That, however, and similar incidents, showed him that he 
was not safe in his native land, and he resolved to retire to 
France, by whose embassador his enemies allege that he 
was bribed. 

This persecuted man was now occupied in maturing his 
great work on Government, announcing the principles 
which should guide both the ruler and the rul^d. His 
fundamental maxim was that the consent of the governed 
was an essential part of all rule over men; not brute force, 
nor proud and egotistic despotism, but a rule founded on 
the common will, and guided by the grand maxim, the 
highest good of all. That was a compend of Sydney's pol- 
iticSy and because he held such opinions, he was hunted as 
an outlaw; he was proscribed by despotism, because he was 
the friend of man. But a few of his principles, as they 
became more mature, may indicate how he thought, and 
how he was likely to act : 
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^-N&A." ke cntndk. ^ts aalvnllj free, and can not 

js54:t l« of-pnTed of his liberty vithout a cause 

This ll\<jtj, h-ymrrer^ is not Uoeotioasness of condact, but 
ma exeiL|tio& hx)m all lo which he has not giTen his as- 



*^ }f jLinstrates are disdnsnished firom other men bj the 
pover viih which the law invests them for the public good, 
and the people mar propoition, r^nlate, and terminate tbat 
pcvwer as sieeas moft eonvenient to themselves." 

^ As to popiilar goTenunent, in the strictest sense, tbat is 
pure democrarT, where the people perform all that belongs 
to sraTemments I know of no snch thing, and if it be in the 
world, hare nothing to say to it." 

''There is no mortal creature that deserves so well from 
mankind as a wise, valiant^ diligent, and just king, who, as 
a Either, cherishes his people; as a shepherd, feeds, defends, 
and b ready to lay down his life for his flock — ^who is a 
terror to evil-doers, and a praise to those who do well." 

*^ He who is set up for the public good, can have no con- 
test with the whole people, whose good be is to procure, 
unless he deflect from the end of his institution, and set np 
an interest of his own in opposition to it" 

Nor were such opinions the result merely of an iron or 
an obstinate will. They were held by men of his times 
whose love of truth has made them models. An arch- 
bishop, whose praise for gentleness is in all the churches, 

has said : " Kings and rulers too often consider not 

for what they are exalted; they think it is for themselves, 
to honor and please themselves, and not to honor God and 
benefit their people — to encourage and reward the good, 
and to punish the wicked. They are set on high for the 
good of those that are below them, that they may be re- 
freshed with their light and influence, as the lights of 
heaven are set there, in the highest parts of the world, for 

the use and benefit of the very lowest And the 

mountains are raised above the rest of the earth, not to be 
places of prey and robbery, as sometimes they are turned 
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to be, but to send forth streams into the valleys, and make 
them fertile."* 

By these and similar maxims, then, Sydney unfolded a 
Bjstem of government wise in itself, and sure to be bene- 
ficial in its results, if not thwarted by the selfishness and 
corruption so ascendant in all men — so rampant, too oflen, 
where power is possessed* But whether wise or not, the 
author of this system was ^oon to be crushed by the arm 
of power. He was now much mixed up with public affairs, 
and suspected in them all. A plot was alleged to have 
been found to assassinate the king and his brother, called 
the Bye-house Plot. Sydney was artfully implicated in 
that transaction; and it became the occasion of his death. 
He was seized by an order from the Privy Council. His 
papers were sealed up. He was examined by the Council, 
and committed a close prisoner to the Tower of London, 
on a charge of high treason. Conscious of his innocence, 
he sought to possess his soul in patience. 

Conscious of his innocence 1 There can be no doubt that 
the corruptions of those times prompted many hard speeches 
against the arch-corrupter, the monarch, and his minions. 
Much was done, and still more was said, which no other 
ruler would ever, have provoked. But no evidence has 
ever been produced to show that Sydney was a party to 
any plot such as that of the Rye-house was said to be. 
His dunftice in the Tower, however, was as strait as if he 
had been a convicted criminal. His money and his prop- 
erty were seized. His friends were denied access to him; 
his servants were even prevented from conveying to him a 
change of linen. " For conspiring and compassing the death 
of the king," was the crime laid to his charge ; and attempts 
to draw evidence against him from his own mouth, were 
made at an examination to which he was subjected in the 
Tower. But he nobly baffled those who were compassing 
his life, and kept them at bay with a skill, a tact, a power, 

*** Ii«ltfitou on 1 Peter II, 13, 14.** 
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and a calm gelf-paoocaBion, which form a presamptiye proof 
of his lODOceDce. 

Bat that he should die was a foregone conclusion. Jeff- 
ries vas one of his judges — and that was enough. Sydney 
was denied a copy of his indictment, jet had to plead bis 
own cause. Indecent haste at one time, and vexatious de- 
lays at another, wore out the man. Law and common 
decency were oatraged upon the trial. He took adTsntage 
of cTery point where he could make a stand, hut was driren 
from potsition to position hy men determined that he should 
perbh. The violence hoth of the hench and the bar wis 
directed against him; and a mind less heroic than bis 
might have succumbed under the tyranny with wbicb be 
was hunted to death. The prisoner's innocence was mani- 
fest to all but the creatures of the king. With an effrontery 
never surpassed, the Lord Chief>Justice left the court, and 
went to the jury while they were consulting, instructing 
them as to the verdict which was expected from them. Is 
it wonderful that, with a packed jury, and with a venal 
judge, Sydney was condemned to die? He was, of course, 
found guilty, and no subsequent appeal could save him. 
The Duke of York interfered to make death more certain; 
and Jeffiies, in his own furious way, dei^lared that eitber 
Sydney or he must die. When receiving sentence, he was 
assailed and browbeat by one of the judges, who appeared 
to be drunk; and when the martyr to freedom could not 
gain a hearing amid this perversion of justice, he only ex* 
claimed, " I must appeal to Ood and the world ; I am not 
heard." 

Sentence of death was pronounced, and Sydney, with 
unaltered mien, exclaimed, ''Then, God, God, I be- 
seech thee to sanctify these sufferings, and impute not my 
blood to the country, nor to the city through which I am 

to be drawn " 'He felt that he was persecuted for 

righteousness' sake, and yet maintained his calmness amid 
what might have goaded him to madness. He once held 
out his hand to his judge, and said, " My lord, feel my 
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pulse, and see if I am disordered. I bless God, I ne7er 
was in better temper than now." Wbile the inhuman 
Jeffries acted the chief part in these outrages, it is said 
that the king rewarded him with the present of a costly 
ring. 

As truth and decency had been so outraged at his trial, 
Sydney drew up a narrative and an appeal to posterity; 
and in concluding it he said, with the calm sublimity of a 
martyr, " I know that my Bedeemer lives ; and as he hath, 
in a great measure, upheld me in the day of my calamity, 
hope he will still hold me by his Spirit in this last moment; 
and, giving me grace to glorify him in my death, receive 
me into the glory prepared for those that fear him, when 
my body shall be dissolved." He had expressed to some 
ministers of religion his deep contrition for his sins, and 
prepared to die like a believer indeed. When he saw his 
death-warrant he expressed no concern, but rather astonished 
those around him by his calm demeanor. One of the 
sberifis even wept before him, when the dying man re- 
proved that official for the part which he had taken in 
procuring the condemnation of the innocent. But the 
wprld, he said, was now nothing to him. He had long 
been familiar with death, and was ready to die — not in the 
spirit of bravado, but calmly, hopefully, like a hero and a 
martyr. 

On the 7th of December, 1683, five years before the 
Revolution was to enshrine Sydney's deepest convictions in 
a great national act and constitution, he was led to the 
place of execution on Towerhill ; for the king, in consider- 
ation of his victim's noble descent, had remitted those parts 
of the sentence which doomed the patriot to be murdered 
and mangled at Tyburn. He ascended the scaffold with 
a firm step, and submitted without delay or formality to 
the executioner, to whom he gave three guineas; but as 
that functionary deemed the sum too little, the dying man 
ordered him to receive a guinea or two more. He then 
kneeled down, and after a brief silence, having calmly un- 
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robed, he placed his head upon the block. The execa- 
tiooer, for some reason, asked Sydney if he would rise 
again, and his reply was, "Not till the general resurrec- 
tion — strike on." One blow severed the head from the ^ 
body. 

Bat though Sydney was thus judicially murdered, his 
maxims lived, and sank deep into the minds of thoughtful 
men who would not barter freedom and be slaves. The 
oppression and the corruptions of those in power drove all 
independent minds back upon the principles which he had 
so firmly maintained, and ratified at last in his blood. His 
name was soon enrolled among his country's martyrs, and 
became to thousands the very watchword or synoDym of 
freedom. Then the Revolution came. Sydney's attainder 
was reversed, and all records of the proceedings were 
ordered to be torn from the public registers. All was 
done, in short, that could efface the recollection of a deed 
so unprincipled ; but the memory of it had sunk deep into 
many hearts, and the man who took his life in his hand to 
resist the encroachments of arbitrary -power, is still em- 
balmed in many a memory as one of the firmest friends of 
freedom, of England, and of man. We are far from de- 
fending every action of his life. There are moral charges 
against him which, if they be proved, are to be unequiro- 
cally condemned. But it can not be questioned that the 
great aim of his life was to restore his native land to free- 
dom, when honor and virtue were banished from the palace 
and the throne. He did not entirely succeed — ^nay, he fell 
like a warrior in the breach — ^but the foundations of our 
liberty were cemented by his blood. One of the legal 
lights of the past has said, " There was some little color of 
law in Lord Russeirs trial, but Algernon Sydney was ab- 
solutely murdered;" and that fact, of course, made his 
death a power. He lived in an age when truth passed for 
treason, but he dared to speak it, though in speaking it he 
died; and which now is the most honored — Charles the 
tyrant, Jeffries the butcher, or Sydney the murdered? 
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Here, then, is another example of the pains and throes 
which are needed ere any great truth can be born into our 
world. But here also is a glimpse of one who could en- 
dure these throes eyen unto death, that truth might be 
bom. Undaunted by the hatred of a king, and not quail- 
ing even before Jeffries and 'his coadjutors, Sydney stood 
by the conTictions which he had espoused, though a grave, 
which was meant to be one of ignominy, was his reward. 
Firm conviction taught him to take his stand. Firm 
coaviction enabled him to maintain his position; and 
that country is guarded by something better than a wall 
of fire which has men of his maxims and his intrepidity to 
uphold its cause. It is not needful, we repeat, to defend 
every deed of his life. Enough to know that his aims for 
his country were not less lofty than they were good and 
true; and merely to sympathize with aspirations such as 
his is itself a kind of nobility. It was a fable that the 
waters of Castalia made him who drank of them a poet; 
it is a truth that he who catches the spirit of Sydney is a 
patriot. 

24 
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Thxu Are many betcons shining in history to warn ns 
as to whom we praise. There are few men or few kings 
whose character is more distinctly settled now than that of 
James I. He is rarely spoken of without some measure 
of ridicule, or even of deeper feelings — ^those of resentmeot 
and contempt Tet an archbishop whom he had raised to 
dignity, thus spoke of that king as being "lealoas as a 
Dayid; learned and wise, the Solomon of our age; religioos 
as Josias ; careful of spreading Christ's faith as ConstantiDe 
the Great ; just as Moses ; undefiled in all his wajs as a 
^Tehoshaphat and Hecekiah; full of clemency as aootker 
Theodosius." That was the man who could rarely spc»k 
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wiihoat nttering impiety, and who scarcely ever was trusted 
without betraying the trust, when it suited his own sinister 
ends. 

But other men there are whose characters rise from gen- 
eration to generation, till at hist they are embalmed among 
the objects of a nation's reyerence — the founders of their 
liberty, the defenders of their rights, the authors of bless- 
ings manifold. Lord William Kussell, the third son of 
the fifth Earl of Bedford, belonged to this latter class. He 
was born on the 23d of September, 1639, and received his 
education at Cambridge. He subsequently visited the con- 
tinent of Europe, and sojourned some time at Augsburg. 
During his journeys, he appears to have paid much atten- 
tion to the Bx)mish ceremonies, and wrote to one of his 
friends in England, that Romanists seemed to him to "take 
more pains in going to hell than a good Christian doth in 
going to heaven." In giving attention to such things, he 
was treasuring up knowledge or receiving impressions 
which swayed him all through life with the power of mas- 
ter motives. 

In the Winter of 1658, young Russell was at Paris, and 
in the following year returned to England. Previous to 
thb date he had been visited by a severe illness, which ap- 
pears' to have been the means of rousing him to some 
serious thought ; and he tells us that his prayers were that 
God would give him not health alone, but grace to employ 
it in his service ; yet there is reason to fear that these im- 
pressions were only like the morning cloud. At a subse- 
quent period, the dissolute court of Charles II for some 
time caught Russell in its meshes, or swept him along in 
its vortex; but he escaped, and became, as wo shall see, in 
many respects a model for sobriety of judgment, and un- 
flinching adherence to truth. He most probably owed that 
change to his wife. 

Upon the Restoration of Charles II, Lord William Rus- 
sell was chosen member of Parliament for Tavistock, and 
Bubeequently represented the county of Bedford, in four 
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Boccessive Parliaments; but for more than twelve years lie 
was a ''silent member," and migbt have continued to be 
the same throngh life, had not the stirring events of bis 
day dragged or driven him into publicity. A mind like his 
could not remain in obscurity when great deeds were to be 
done. When Russell entered upon that career, in whicb he 
never more found rest till he mounted the scaffold, Great 
Britain was reduced to the lowest condition, both morally 
and politically. One of the most unprincipled monarchs 
that ever occupied a throne then ruled, or misruled, these 
lands. Maxims the most flagitious, and conduct the most 
abandoned, at once in king, courtiers, and subjects, made 
that period one of deepest national disgrace. To enable 
him to become a despot, and reign without i^ Parliament, 
Charles had formed a secret alliance with the king of 
France. He had adopted the religion of Rome, yet dis- 
guised it, like an* unprincipled hypocrite, even while sub- 
scribing a treaty with the French king, of which the 
following is a part: "The king of Great Britain [it says] 
is convinced of the truth of the Catholic religion, and 
resolved to make his declaration of it, and to reconcile 
himself with the Church of Rome, as soon as the affairs of 
his kingdom shall be sufficiently established to permit 
him." In truth, unprincipled ambition, shameless venality, 
and cool hypocrisy, signalised the king, and that treaty, 
one competent to judge has said, will forever remain a 
monument of ingratitude, perjury, and treason. " His per- 
fidy was as spontaneous as it was unexampled."* 

At the same time, the king's brother, the dark-scaled 
Duke of York, was plotting for the restoration of Popery, 
and its twin power, despotism, with even more detennioed 
intrigues than the king's; and it was to oppose these 
schemes against his country that Lord William Russell left 
the tranquillity of private life, to be involved in turmoils 
which ended only with his days. He saw what was in 
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preparation, what bonds and miseries were in store for 
Britain ; and threw himself with manly calmness, yet with 
unwavering zeal, into the task of preventing such results. 
The conduct of the king, when in straits for money, to en- 
able him to reign without a Parliament, was such as would 
disgrace a professional impostor. On a certain day, he 
adopted a measure which was equivalent to seizing a mill- 
ion and a half of other men's property, and that shameless 
step Russell deeply deplored. Further, the king attacked 
the Dutch fleet, as it returned richly laden from the East, 
thoagh peace still existed between Great Britain and Hol- 
land. By these means he hoped to replenish his exchequer, 
so that fraud and violence were the means at first employed 
to suppress the liberties of our island. 

Such doings needed a check; such times demanded pa- 
triots, and patriots appeared. Lord William Russell, as a 
lover of his country, stood in the front rank of those who 
thus came to the rescue of our liberties, although he seemed 
unfit for a popular leader. He was a man of undaunted 
courage and unshaken firmness, but yet slow of mind, and 
sparing of dbcpurse. His judgment was sound when he 
had leisure to consider what was proposed, but there was 
nothing impulsive in his temperament; and he seemed al- 
together unlikely ever to become prominent in times like 
those in which he lived. Yet such was his firmness, such 
his unfaltering decision, and such his high-toned morality, 
that his ascendency was every-where acknowledged; and 
they who had loved oppression soon learned to hate Russell. 
Perhaps no man ever possessed greater influence among his 
friends. 

In the year 1674, when Parliament met on the 7th of 
January, it was obvious that the plots against the laws and 
liberties of this empire could not be much longer endured. 
Russell then made his first speech, in which the perfidious 
measures of Government were plainly commented upon. 
Some of the king's advisers, among others the notorious 
Bake of Lauderdale, were assailed as the enemies of their 
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eountrj; and a straggle as determined as ever shook a 
kingdom now began. The devices of tyranny were mani- 
fold : the boldness of Rossell and his friends in confront- 
ing them were proportionate, and he was soon obliged to 
iaoe royalty itself, to prevent it from becoming despotism 
of the worst type — ^and we most remember it was a royalty 
then 

■* Wkam imlle wu nptom, and^boie frown despair/* 



It is well known, and has been already noticed, that tbe 
Duke of York, next heir to the throne, was bent on restor- 
ing Popery in Britain. He was as bigoted to the fall as 
the bloody Maty. At the same time, his influence over 
the king was great, and always used for evil. It became 
requisite, therefore, to counteract this influence, and Bns- 
sell undertook to lead in the attempt. Not because he 
possessed extraordinary powers; not that he was endowed 
with the gift of eloquence ; not that he was able to rouse 
the popular mind, or grapple with the accomplished io- 
triguers on the throne, beside it, or behind it ; but because 
he was a man of unswerving firmness, and temperate lore 
of liberty, was Russell chosen to move regarding the royal 
brother; and it is not difficult to picture the effort which 
it must have cost one constituted like him to confront those 
whom he would rather have honored and revered — ^for 
whom he may be said to have died praying, as he cherished 
all rightful love and homage. 

The history of those times, as it can now be calmly re- 
viewed, does not leave the shadow of a doubt that a deep 
plot was laid to restore Popery in Britain. England aod 
Scotland alike were to become its victims once more. Cole- 
man, who was at one time secretary to the Duke of York, 
wrote to one of the creatures of Charles in France, and 
said concerning England, " We have here a mighty work 
upon our hands, no less than the conversion of three king- 
doms, and by that perhaps the utter subduing of a pestilent 
heresy which has domineered over great part of this 
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northern world a long time/' That was, in tmth, the 
gaiding aim of king, prince, and tool in those times. Deep 
and sinister plans were laid for the purpose, and nothing 
bat measures the most energetic ooald ward off the woe. 
The question which patriots had then to ponder — a dire 
and a painfiil one, no doubt, but forced upon them by 
necessity — was this: Shall we tamely lose both our religion 
and our liberty, or shall we mQ,et and repel the aggression? 
and Russell, at least, was ready with an answer. 

At this stage men were compelled to act in a manner 
which all loyal subjects would gladly have avoided. A 
proposal was made to set aside the title of the Duke of 
Tork to succeed to the throne, and to ask the Parliament 
to arrange regarding a successor to Charles. It was a bold 
measure, a painful one, and could be adopted only under 
the guidance of profound convictions, or a solemn sense of 
doty to the country. But Russell, though most temperate, 
was resolute. Amid such discussions, the Duke of York 
might appear before the Commons, as he did, with tears in 
his eyes. Others might attempt the same womanish* form 
of appeal ; but tears could neither melt the chains nor 
wash out the disgrace which were in preparation for the 
three kingdoms, and Russell would not be moved. The 
struggle between power and liberty, accordingly, grew more 
keen. He was strongly backed by the approbation of his 
country, as appears from the fact that he was chosen mem- 
ber for two counties at the same time. But the plot thick- 
ened, and Lord Russell had need of all his self-possession 
to hold his own. On one occasion he heroically moved for 
a committee of the Commons to *^ draw up a bill to secure 
our religion and our properties in case of a Popish suc- 
cessor " — ^such was his conviction of the threatening danger, 
and bis means of providing against it. 

Following up this movement, it was next resolved that a 
bill abould be brought in "to disable the Duke of York 
to inherit the imperial crown of these realms." Men then 
knew the real nature and tendencies of Popery. They saw 
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it preparing to extiDgaisli tlie liglit mod crash tbe freedom 
of their country, and could not pafisiTely suhmit to its 
usnrpationa. On the contrary, they strove to secure the 
succession to the throne to the next in line after the Duke 
of York, " in the same manner as if the Duke was dead," 
and may we not pause here and ponder over this grave 
and unparalleled proceeding? How terrible must the bond- 
age of Popery have appeared, when the prospect of its as- 
cendency dictated such a measure I How profound the 
pity we should feel for the men who so loved their country 
that they were compelled to oppose their prince rather than 
see that country trodden down, sold to France, and in- 
thralledl How infinite the obligations under which pos- 
terity lies to Russell and his friends, who forgot self and 
who sacrificed their very life rather than compromise what 
their country had intrusted to their keeping 1 With a 
great price they had to secure our freedom, and deserve 
all the honors which still cluster round their memory. 

Such measures dragged their slow length along, at one 
time thwarted by the prorogation of Parliament, at another 
by adverse decisions in the House of Lords. Once more, 
however, in the year 1680, Lord William Russell stood 
forth to say, in his place in Parliament: "I am of opinion 
that the life of our king, the safety of our country and the 
Protestant religion are in great danger from Popery, and 
that either this Parliament must suppress the power and 
growth of Popery, or else that Popery will soon destroy 
not only Parliament, but all that is near and dear to 
us " Nothing daunted by delay, he persisted ia press- 
ing the subject on his fellow-senators. He thoroughly 
knew the power and the wiles of Romanism. He had seen 
it rampant abroad, and tracked its sinister influence at 
home ; and to him it was a matter of life or death to have 
the system so fettered as to be unable to injure his native 
land. The glorious Revolution of 1688 set its seal to his 
far-sighted wisdom and resolute persistency. 

Zealously attached as Russell was to the monarchy of 
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Britain, he oould not calmly see its liberties trampled od, 
and was therefore willing to adopt measures for " disabling 
James Duke of York from inheriting the imperial crown 
of this realm^' The king was actually the pensioner of 
France, and that was ignominious. He was, moreover, a 
Romanist at heart, and that roused all the patriot's alarms. 
Money could not be voted to Charles, lest it should be em- 
ployed to subvert the Protestant faith; and while Russell 
declared that he was "ready to give all he had in the 
world'' to get the abettors of Komanism removed from 
places of trust, he would vote no public money, for that 
^' would only have the effect of destroying themselves with 
their own hands." His zeal in some cases urged him, per- 
haps, to extremes, but it was a zeal which t£e experience 
of ages has proved to be right in the main. He clung to 
his object with the vitality of a deep passion, and went to 
the scaffold and the grave rooted and grounded in the con- 
viction that Rome was the master enemy of Britain. Yet 
what success could such a man expect in an age so profli- 
gate that Sir John Denham and Lord Chesterfield were 
both accused of poisoning their wives, while the latter is 
said to have added deeper horror to his crime by adminis- 
tering death in the cup of communion.^ One stands ap- 
palled at the tale of such villainy, and yet it was but a 
sand grain to the mountain of the crimes of that age. 

But our present object does not require us to enter further 
into the details of this man's calm but resolute life. A 
time had come when good and evil, liberty and bondage 
were straggling face to face for the mastery in the land. 
The darkest evil was Popery, and against it Russell strove 
with all the energy of a nature which feared nothing but 
falsehood. Whether the Parliament met at Oxford — where 
the king could cherish the hope of packing it— or in Lon- 
don, this patriot was at his post confronting the wrong with 
the right, and thralldom with freedom. His patriotism was 
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fearless ; his will indomitable ; his ardor unceasing, and he 
enjojed some gleams of hope for his beloved country when 
he saw the Prince of Orange not unwilling to befriend the 
liberties for which our patriot had struggled so earnestly 
and so long. ** 

He was not, however, to be allowed to struggle much 
longer. In his own words, he had long " been sensible be 
would fall a sacrifice ; arbitrary power could not be set up 
in England without wading through his blood," and his 
foreboding was to be verified. The Meal-tub Plot— a pie- 
tended conspiracy against the Duke of Yorl^ — had agitated 
not. a few. It was contrired by a miscreant, who secreted 
a bundle of seditious letters in such a way that their dis- 
covery implicated some of the most prominent men of those 
times. But he was apprehended as the forger of those 
documents, and this led to the discovery of others con- 
cealed in a Meal-tuby and hence the name of the fictitious 
conspiracy. The author of it died of the punishment which 
was inflie^d upon him for his crime. This took place in 
the year 1679, but in the Spring of 1683 another and more 
formidable scheme was detected — namely, the Rye-house 
Plot, by which, it is alleged, a plan was formed to murder 
the king and his brother on their return from the races at 
Newmarket. This plot is by many deeme^l as purely ficti- 
tious as the former; but without entering into the contro- 
versy, it is enough to say here that Lord William Russell 
was arrested as a party to the design, and not a few of the 
noblest patriots of the day were seized in the same manner. 

He was examined before the king and Council, and forth- 
with committed a close prisoner to the Tower. He was 
able to deny all knowledge of the matters with which he 
was charged, though there can be no doubt that during 
those times of keen coDtention, when passion ran high, for 
danger was rife, he had allowed remarks or proposals-to be 
made in his hearing which he should have indignantly 
put down. And he did recoil from them; he abhorred 
them, whether as involving insurrection, or any attack upon 
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the king; bat when brought against him by informers and 
others, they gave a color of truth to the charges. Upon 
his entering the Tower, he assured his servant that his en- 
emies would have his life, and from that moment deemed 
himself a dying man. He accordingly turned his thoughts 
wholly to another world. The Scriptures, especially the 
Psalmd, became his frequent study, and he behaved with 
all the serenity of a man preparing or prepared to die. 

It will easily be believed that every thing was done that 
could blacken or malign such a man as Russell; but noth- 
ing was ever found to implicate him farther than has been 
mentioned. On his trial at the Old Bailey, he was assisted 
by his wife, one of the most admirable and heroic women 
of any age; but his condemnation was predetermined, and 
no efforts could save him. Some of the usual forms of jus- 
tice were outraged in his case. He had to challenge no 
fewer than thirty-one of the jurymen who were to try him ; 
and though he resisted, like some of his cotemporaries in 
the same condition, at every point, and upon every princi- 
ple where he could repel the charges falsely brought 
against him, all was unavailing. It was well understood to 
be the will of the Court that he should die. Lawyers were 
obsequious; judges were subservient; a jury was packed as 
far as possible, and the sentence was death. Witness after 
witness spoke in his favor. Dr. Burnet, Dr. Tillotson, and 
others, all upheld his integrity, and one of the witnesses 
attested as follows : '^ I have been acquainted with Lord 
Russell for several years, and conversed much with him. 
I took him to be one of the best sons, one of the best 
fathers, and one of Che best masters, one of the best hus- 
bands, one of the best friends, and one of the best Chris- 
tians we had.'' But in spite of all these testimonies he 
must die. " He declared that he had "ever a heart sincerely 
affectionate to the king and Government," and. that he was 
always for preserving it "upon the due basis and ancient 
foundation." He explained the different things laid to his 
charge in a manner which completely freed hifai, and his- 
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TrcT i.fcf ».•*.-« 7. Tri :f lis expUiuitioiis as the trath. All 
:i;ii-;'i^ :f rt-:*: .a I* ci^elaiaied as abhorreDt to bis na- 
TLTif. li.ttci PirliiaeruTT freedom be asserted to the 
^ii<c. ia: liie ii«r.ftrss^ 0^ those vho tried him were not to be 
»'*i. jj^i .•* FrliiT, the 13th of July, 1683, Lord WU- 
\atl l^ssxZ w» f«*;«v^«Bced snailtj of high treason: He 
li^i ^.<^aT.;z»it^ f,r fnwiivai alike for soul and for body, at 
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|^3a.^iT ;c k^ Kr.isess bj Meedng death at the bands of 
■KS vi-,^ ;%fr^ec^i:4^i a ftj^rrant riolation both of law and 

A:\^ k^ 5«f:vsc^. Many attempts were made to save 
Lv^i Rs^::s lire. It b said that £50,000, or even 
£:-A' Av. wr* cSfred by the Eari of Bedford for his par 
^'s ; V:£i ;^ k:=f darst not yield for fear of inoensiog the 
I>ike ci' York. Lady Russell applied to Charles, and pro- 
pL>«dLl< v^Tif n&ad^ to accomplish Rosseirs deliveranoe in 
o:b<r waysv The king of Franee is said by some to hare 
trl^ tv> i't4ain a panic^n for 1dm. He was himself over- 
pers4tad<si to appesd to his king for mercy — ^bnt all was 
Tain: and fiv^m the ir^t^ he beliered and declared that it 
wvMiId be s^x He knew how deadly is the venom of Popery 
when it takes pv>s;$ession of man*s nature, and expected 
nothing at its hands but relentless persecution. 

Amid all this, however, his steadfastness never forsook 
him; it increased as the scene darkened around him. 
Tillot^>n and Burnet attempted, but in vain, to modify hia 
views of civil liberty; and while the ax was in course of 
being whetted to do execution upon him, Russell was stead- 
fast still. During the week which intervened between his 
trial and his death, his patie^oe, his fortitude, his affec- 
tion to his faibily, his love of country, and his trust in 
God, became more and more signal. Of his own death 
he spoke with calmness, and a kind of dignity which 
awed those who were about him.^ He thanked God that, 
as a man, he had never feared death, and did not consider 
it with so much attention as the drawing of a tooth. His 
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courage, be declared as death drew near, was of tlie kind 
which is sustained by peace of conscience, and assurance 
of the mercy of God; and his chief agitation in regard to 
death arose from the thought of being gazed at by his 
friends and enemies. He dreaded also his separation from 
Lady Russell; indeed, the thought of that was. the only 
iking that seemed at all to unman him. Steadfast as he 
had been in the discharge of duty, he was no less so in 
facing the last enemy, and though he fully confessed his 
sins, he had such repose in the Savior's mercy, that he 
passed on to death with greater tranquillity than those who 
accompanied him in that sad procession. He could not 
pretend, he said, to the high joys and longings of some on 
the verge of eternity; but he felt entire resignation to the 
will of God, and a perfect serenity of soul, while he died 
in the hope that his death would do more service than his 
life could have done. 

Lord Russeirs last interview with Lady Russell has in it 
a certain moral grandeur. He took her by the hand, re- 
marking that the flesh and blood which she felt would soon 
be cold. At the last, she so controlled her sorrows as not 
to aggravate his distress by the sight of hers; and they 
parted, not with sobs and tears, but with conTposed silence, 
the wife wishing to spare the feelings of the husband, and 
the husband those of the wife. In truth, their grief was 
too great for utterance, and thus subdued by a certain 
moral heroism peculiar to each. When she had left him, 
he observed that the bitterness of death was past — and so 
it was. He slept calmly through the hours which inter- 
yened between that separation and his final moment. His 
composure and equanimity were actually sublime, and even 
when the executioner approached to do his last duty to the 
martyr of freedom, not a muscle quivered ; the cheek grew 
not pale. "I once looked at him," says Bishop Burnet, 
who was present on the scaffold, ''and saw no change in 
bis looks; and though he was still lifting up his hands, 
there was no trembling, though in the moment in which I 
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looked, the execntioiier liappened to be laying bis ax to the 
tteck to direct bim to take aim; I tbougbt it touched hioij 
bat am sure be seemed not to mind it." 

Tbe executioner at two strokes severed the bead of Lord 
Bnasell from bis body; and so perisbed, in tbe forty- fourth 
year of bis age, one of tbe noblest of tbe sons of Britain, 
for Knssell was more noble by tbe grace of Ood than by 
bb lordly birtb. Wbile dying to vindicate our liberties, 
be evinced a beroism far above tbat wbicb can confroDt 
kings^ and suborned judges, and men blindly abetting 
tyranny. ''In tbe words of a dying man," be said, "I 
know of no plot eitber against tbe king's life or govern- 
iMnt. But I bave now done witb tbe world, and am goiog 
to a better. I forgive all tbe world beartily, and I thank 
God I die in charity witb all men, and I wish all sincere 
Protestants may love one another, and not make way for 

Popeiy by their animosities I am now more satisfied 

to die than evn I bave been." 

Nor did bis love for men leave him even on tbe way to 
tbe scaffold. Just before leaving bis prison he wound up 
bis watch and said, "I bave done witb time; now eternity 
comes;" but when be afterward met Lord Cavendish, and 
took leave of bim, be turned for an instant to press that ^ 
nobleman to apply himself more to religion than he hid 
hitherto done. He took care, moreover, that even when 
bis body should be moldering in the grave, truth should 
still circulate in bis words among men. He bad carefully 
prepared a document embodying bis opinions, wbicb be de- 
livered to tbe sheriff at bis execution, and tbe following 
extracts will show bow be lived, bow be died, and how he 
may speak to us still : 

" .... I bless Ood beartily," he says, "for those many 
blessings wbicb be, in bis infinite mercy, bath bestowed 
upon me through the whole course of my life ; tbat I was 
born of worthy and good parents, and bad tbe advantage of 
religious education, wbicb are invaluable blessings ; for even 
when I minded it least, it bung about me and gave me 
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cheeks, and has now for many years so influenced and pos* 
sessed me, that I feel the happy effects of it in this my 
extremity, in which I have been so wonderfully — I thank 
God — supported, that neither my imprisonment nor fear of 
death has been able to discompose me in any degree; but 
on the contrary, I have found the assurances of the love 
and mercy of God in and through my blessed Redeemer, 
in whom only I trust; and I do not question but I am go- 
ing to partake of the fullness of joy which is in his pres- 
ence. These hopes, therefore, do so wonderfully delight 
me, that I think this is the happiest time of my life, though 
others may look upon it as the saddest 

"For Popery," he proceeds, "I look on it as an idola- 
trous and a bloody religion, and therefore thought myself 
bound in my station to do all I could against it; and by 
that I foresaw I should procure such great enemies to myself, 
and so powerful ones, that I have been now for some time 
expecting the worst, and, blessed be God I I fall by the az, 
and not by the fiery trial. Yet whatever apprehensions I 
had of Popery, and of my own severe and heavy share I 
was like to have under it, when it should prevail, I never 
had a thought of doing any thing against it, basely or inhu- 
manely, but what would consist with the Christian religion, 
and the laws and liberties of the kingdom." 

Such, then, was the man who could not be tolerated by 
royalty in this land about two hundred years ago; his blood 
must flow upon the scaffold because he would not let tyranny 
trample on the laws of man, nor Popery upon the truth of God. 
Never did a calmer mind mingle in the strifes of men. 
Never did a more self-contained soul address itself to duty, 
heedless of personal suffering, bent, only on the right and 
the just. Never was man more decided and unflinching 
wherever conscience bound, or truth led the way — firm in 
the Senate — firm before his judges — firmest on the scaffold. 
What was death to him when the Savior, in whom he reso- 
lutely confided, was ever at his right hand? That truth 
which imparts a certain majesty even to the humblest, wlien 
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^1^^ ;2s: 2r='=. — -. zz-T ;iirr i* Vieaaed. Wbcn William 
: -•^-i-j-. -^^ ^' :? zz^ :ir ih «c tbe«)e realms, the second 
-i ' 7- ^ .. ^ >- ->rj: i i.s^ s'-rra.Tc?* was one for reversing 
'^-z i'l^^.-,- .. I.^*^: !. itTc :x. vkir-ii Ids executioD was 
n-lr . a ^i.--. - la I ,1-5 zi^ Txrl oi Bedford was created 
a ..i-i;. i^* .•- -^-r*.x «s^^m^c was tliat '* he was the 
'z — -.T .:' 1 r* J.i>e< ,. -uss I'TiiJDtaji of liis age." So com- 
p.-:'^--7 i_:i 1 r£ '•' ...ul Unsj^fll now found his right 
p--*--^ jx -zz^i ^.zls> .-c jtoflL, ua: ibe king and qneen wished 
^^•rjr —7^ 7;! '.:::: x* • Tyn;i .t ir the &Miiy as a monument 
r.ir^-.T^-T'i "i: 1^ j*.a:<>T7YTr.n< Tirtwe, whose name could 
a«;T-r :« f.rr.c » I-.t-x as ire a preseired any esteem for 
K^^'-tl'T .:' 2.ji;^r«w ^r^Ati^fsif .f mind, and a loTC of their 
r^.-iHTT. c».«Td2: eTri V irfaik." In brief, every stigma 
wH.a hii :^r^*a aizacix-i 10 the name of the martjr was 
ttvw t5ar^i &s tax 25 nry^altj ccMOLid do so. His honors were 
mt^re thin re<ton>L and wtere it oar object here to trace 
the hL^to^y of the family which he left behind him, it 
would appear that honor after honor was heaped also upon 
them ; the calm, intrepid man left them a rich legacy when 
he submitted to death, rather than be a party to the de- 
struction of British liberty. 
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** Unmored, 
UuBhaken, uiwedaced, anterrifl«d, 
Hia loyalty he kept, hie love, hie zeal ; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To Bwerve from truth, or change hie constant mind 
Though single. From amidet them forth he paaeed 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared anght ; 
And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed." 
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That must have been a remarkable man of whom it 
could be said, '^ He not merely excelled all his cotempora- 
rles in the number of his powers, but some ^in the peculiar 
excellence belonging to each : a tolerable poet even while a 
boy ; a penetrating philosopher ; an acute critic ; and a judi- 
cious historian when a very young man; a judge of the 
fine arts whose opinions even Reynolds valued ; a political 
economist when the science was scarcely known, or known 
to very few; a statesman often pronounced the wisest that 
ever adorned our country ; an orator second to none of any 
age; a writer of extraordinary powers on every subject; 
and in politics the first for depth and eloquence in our 
language; and, in addition to these, possessed of a vast 
and multifarious store of knowledge of which all who had 
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liyelj than other boys, but always willing to teach what he 
knew or learn what he did not. 'Even then it appeared 
that the hatred of oppression, and of the exercise of ^ might 
against right was to form a prominent feature in his char- 
acter. He was always on the side of the weak. 

As Edmund Burke was one of those who have to work 
their own way to eminence, his profession was a matter of 
great importance. In 1744 he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a student; but while there, his talents do not 
appear to have rendered him more than respectable. He 
wa^ not, indeed, wholly undistinguished; but nothing as 
yet betokened the man who was to "control the destinies 
of the world," as some of his admirers boast that he did. 
He pursued his studies, however, with not a little zeal. 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Addison, and others were his favorites 
among our authors. Demosthenes was his favorite orator ; 
and other classics of aintiquity he studied with assiduity, 
making their beauties his own, and quietly clearing out, if 
not actually laying, the foundation of mental power and 
perspicacity. 

As soon as he had taken his degree at Trinity College, 
young Burke hastened to London — it was in 1750 — with a 
view to qualify for admission to the English bar. When 
he left Ireland, his sensitive nature, he tells us, sought 
relief in tears. The att^ctions of home and kindred which 
endeared "the family burying-ground," even to his young 
nature, appeared then in great vigor, and clung to him 
beautifully all through life. London, after a short survey, 
he described as containing just two classes^-the undoers 
and the undone — and though the difltribution was unjust, 
it is not altogether inapplicable. 

It appears that either he did not find the study of law 
congenial to his taste, or that his health was not equal to 
the drudgery ; and he soon abandoned it for the more fasci- 
nating though often profitless pursuits of general literature. 
He was never called to the bar; and from this period, the 
year 1752, we may date some of the struggles through 
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baker, the future orator was just the better trained for a 
higher sphere of actioD. 

Burke had now secured admission into the higher liter- 
ary circles in London. He published a treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, which, among other effects, restored 
him to friendly terms with his father, who sent him a gift 
of one hundred pounds. Withal, however, his pecuniary 
straits at this period were great, and might have damped 
the ardor of one less resolute than Edmund Burke. So 
great was his embarrassments at one period that he had 
actually to sell his library — a measure, doubtless, to which 
nothing but the extremity of distress could have driven 
him. Some of his friends have attempted to throw doubt 
upon this fact^ but it is too well established to be denied; 
and it shows us, in one example more, what obstacles Burke 
had to surmount, and through what Hifficulties he had to 
force his way, ere 'he reached the level which made him 
the marked of all observers. Translations from the Latin, 
Biography, an Essay on the Drama, a ^^Vindication of 
Natural Society," were the means of gratifying his literary 
tastes, or of earning his daily bread; and through these 
labyrinths he worked his way, till at the age of twenty-five 
he published the book just mentioned — his Essay on the 
Sublime and the Beautiful. In solitude, amid irksome 
toils, he continued to write for pay. For one work he 
received fifty guineas; for another one hundred; and it 
was thus that the future lawgiver was trained for his allot- 
ted work. "He who writes otherwise than for money is a 
fool," was a dogma of Dr. Johnson's; from necessity, 
Burke made it his own, and lived by what he earned. 

Such were his prospects at this period, so unpromising 
and dubious, that he thought of emigrating to America. 
The motive for this is unknown, but his plans were 
changed; and he struggled on under the pressure of pro- 
viding for the wants of an increasing family. One of his 
firmest friends tells us of his indigent circumstances, but 
assures us also that no bribe, however magnificent, could 
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tempt Barke to be luitnie to liis own convictions. Cbld- 
smltk, bis coaDtryman and associate, migbt jocnUrly de- 
ecribe bim as, 

** Tnr a patriot too cooL, for a drudge disobedient, 
Aii4 too fi>«id of the lisbt to pttnoe the expedieat ; 
la short, ^ was kis fhta, a*emplo7«d« or in plaee, ilr. 
To cat ttuttoa cold, and c«t blocks with a i ' ** 



kraaor. 



Bnt, tbe wit of tbe words apart, even tbua early, Burke 
was resolutelj firm in apbolding wbat be deemed the good 
and tbe rigbt. He |iad been early trained in tbe knowl- 
edge of tbe sacred Scriptnres, and tbeir power over him 
was never disowned. Even wben be bad reached bis high- 
est eminence^ bis income is described by bis admirers as a 
poor pittance compared witb bb expenditure ; and there is 
'evidence that be bad to struggle against tbe pressure of 
debt, not merely at tbe commencement of bis career, hut 
at various subsequent stages. 

About this period Burke became acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson; and even that colossus of literature was con- 
strained to defer to the wondrous acquirements of the 
struggling Irisbman. Johnson's praise of bim was cordial, 
constant, and deep; indeed, Burke was from the first his 
special favorite, and admiration of tbe orator's genius drew 
forth eulogies which were precious because they were rare. 
"Burke is an extraordinary man," be said, "bis stream of 
mind is perpetual." "No man of sense could meet Burke 
- by accident under a gateway, to avoid a shower, without 
being convinced that he was tbe first man in England "- 
and the prediction was speedily verified to the full. What- 
ever impediments might hamper Burke at first, and though 
V like many more, might find that literature as a profcs- 
f' was poor and pinching, be was soon to surmount all 
difficulties, and claim his place among the men whose 
«Aa and influence are more than European. 
He had been early drawn, as if by some latent instinct, 
freauent the House of Commons, and listen to the de- 
b ^ and this enticed him more and more into the r^on 
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of politics. Some allege that bo was then living in ob- 
scurity and distress; but whether that be true or only a 
slander, he now enters on the path where he is to leave 
his mark upon thousands. This, however, was not reached 
without many a struggle more. "I was not," he said, 
"swaddled, rocked, and dandled into a legislator — Nitor in 
adventiniy I struggle against opposition, is the motto for a 
man like me;*' and Nitor in ddversum might be inscribed 
upon every page that describes his career. The culture 
of his mind was elaborate and comprehensive. The an- 
cients and the moderns, law, morals, politics, science, 
poetry, history, criticism, all had been laid under contri- 
bution to ^furnish his mind. Perhaps no man who ever 
entered the House of Commons had labordh so diligently 
to qualify himself for that sphere as Burke had done, and 
in this respect he is a model of eager and successful 
endeavor. He began to move forward at first slowly, and 
amid numerous entanglements ; but it was the procession < 
of an avalanche, it was the swoop of an eagle, and noth- 
ing could stand against its onward movement. All this, be 
it remembered, was accomplished, not amid the quietude of 
affluence, but in the bustle of struggling for an adequate 
provision in life. • 

When Burke entered Parliament he was about thirty-six 
years of age. In the month of March, 1761, he had been 
appointed private secretary to the Secretary- in-chief of the 
Irish Lord-Lieutenant of the day, and proceeded in that 
capacity to his native island. His literary pursuits were 
not, however, abandoned, as he frequently visited London 
regarding them. In the spirit of those times, his serv- 
ices in Ireland were requited by a pension of £300 per 
annum; but in less than eighteen months he, with charac- 
teristic decision, renounced it, because he found that he 
was expected, in return, to stoop to things which his 
generous soul abhorred. Upon that pecuniary allowance, 
claims for future servitude were founded, to which he was 
not the man calmly to submit; he had struggled for bread. 
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w->A ine ir-ai rtatirifc^rr. -a f.^s^s- £«^«s. and to find 
a»i**-iir* f;r ftcm^ wi; w^r* acrcp^-l-i^f like kimself along 
tL* nz^fd. TZ'^'iri w^t. H< i*:irua»ri kow^erer, to culti- 
Tate kl* p^w^rs tj aZ arxi^^je awdv^is. Sach solitary 
drud^Tj as li:<;aiT »es vfi«« Lav^ to pexform was en- 
liTeoed bj tL« Cir:a:<B az %^ -K^l^a Hood'' aocietj, 
already mentiotte^i; a»i bow W b cai^fUij adding to bis 
at//rea bj interoovrse wiik tW Veaiii;^ adnds of London 
aod the empire. At all tuBCS^ boverer. be vas open, de- 
cided, and bold. He eboee bis patb witboat fear when he 
believed it was tbe patb of dutr. and walked in it io the 
name spirit. He vas arancioiis of excellence, tboagb the 
poor celebrity of Mhinimg vas ncTer coveted by .Burke. 
His earlier career, in short, is a model of persistency, of 
devoted struggles, and aims so well directed as certainly 
to lead to success in life. 

At leogtb tbe time arrived wben be wbo was already 
reckoned by some the' foremost man in England, was to 
roach his proper sphere — be entered tbe House of Com- 
mons. On the way tbither he had met with many assail- 
ants. The zealots of corruption bated bis patriotism, and 
again and again was be cbeekmated in bis patb. But bis 
favorite maxim, ^^Nitor in advermim^^' continued his watcb- 
word, and ho became one of the most remarkable men that 
over climbed from middle life to influence an empire, or 
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take a place at the right hand of royalty itself. It was 
one of those changes in the rulers of this land so common 
in stormy times that introduced Burke into Parliament 
In the year 1765 he had become Secretary to a nobleman 
who was for some time prime minister of Britain, and was 
by him advanced to the position for which he was in 
providence so wonderfully fitted. But his office of Sec- 
retary, and the honors which it opened up, were not to be 
enjoyed without a struggle; nay, he must fight every inch 
of his way, and if the conflict with indigence, or something 
akin to it, be over now, another contest must immediately 
take its place. To his chief, the Marquis of Rockjngham, 
Burke was accused as a man of dangerous principles, and 
a Papist. One of his first acts, therefore, was to defend 
himself against that charge, and disabuse the mind o£ the 
premier. His frankness accomplished that at once; but he 
proposed to surrender his appointment, as the confidence 
of the Marquis might be impaired. Such manly independ- 
ence and such delicate feeling vanquished every scruple; 
and the result was a mutual attachment which lasted 
through life. In consequence of this connection, Burke 
was brought into Parliament as member for Wendover. 

Having thus battled his way, then, up to that place of 
power, it soon became apparent that Edmund Burke would 
make himself felt Even Johnson, though unaccustomed 
to praise, and, least of all, to praise one who opposed him, 
as Burke did, in politics, confessed that the member for 
Wendover had gained more reputation by his first appear- 
ance in Parliament than perhaps any man had ever done 
before. His speeches "filled the town with wonder:" "all 
at once he darted into fame,'' while he seemed as intent on 
doing good to his country as if he had been to receive a 
premium from the commerce of the empire which he tried 
to extend. Before invincible perseverance, and manly inde- 
pendence, directed by the lights of all ages concentrated 
upon his own pursuits, this man is henceforth the property 
of the nation : indeed, as we proceed, it will be seen that 
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he beeame, in some respects, the world's benefactor, thoogb 
be bad largely to paj tbe price which malignity exacts from 
worth, or cutj from success. 

A change in the GoTemment left Burke again unem- 
ployed. He refused to be a party to some political arrange- 
ments which were then made, and, indeed, was regarded by 
some as an intruder, if not a usurper of the place of 
power. He had neither commanding wealth nor high con- 
nections ; and men who had both, looked askance upon one 
who had, by the mastery which mind asserts, taken hia 
place beside those who reckoned themselyes born to rule 
this empire, or eyen threatened to mount aboye them. 
Some of that class felt themselves overshadowed by his 
nearness, or dwarfed by his greatness— for, to paltry minds, 
one jrho vaults from private life, not to say obscurity, into 
the high offices of the State, is scarcely to be endured. 
Some of the loftiest, however, were constrained to do hom- 
age to his powers, and offer him a new position in the Gov- 
ernment But to the stipulations which were proposed to 
him he refused to accede. 

About this period, the year 1768, Burke was returned 
again for Wendover. He now purchased an estate, for 
which he paid upward of £20,000, where he chiefly re- 
sided till his death. It has always been one of the myste- 
ries of his life, where such a sum could be found by one 
who, a few years before, had been obliged to sell his library 
to meet the claims of the passing day ; and those who have 
attempted to solve the mystery have done so rather by al- 
legations and assumptions than by established facts. Ho 
had now succeeded to his father^s property, by the death 
of his elder brother; but that was a pittance compared 
with the sum which he paid for his new abode, and the al- 
ternative is that money was lent or gifted by a lordly 
patron. Some of his admirers have wished that he had 
rather continued to live by his literary labors, than become 
a grandee and a Senator by the help of such donations. 
More than once, however, Burke was indebted to each 
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kindness. By his will, Sir Joshna Reynolds canceled a 
bond on the great statesman for £2,000, and bequeathed 
to him a similar sum; while an eminent physician and 
friend anticipated his own will, and paid to Burke £1,000, 
because he had heard that the great orator was pressed .by 
pecuniary difficulties. It was well that he had friends to 
proclaim abroad that he was *^ proof against his own embar- 
rassed circumstances,'' in all that related to public measures, 
for these pecuniary wants might have proved a snare. 

The object of this sketch is nearly completed when Burke - 
has been followed through his early difficulties and strug- 
gles to the front rank of the foremost in Britain. In all the 
great questions which agitated or engrossed the British Sen- 
ate from this period till nearly the day of his death, he stood 
conspicuously forth. But without following him through 
all the windings of his political career, it must be enough 
to indicate some of the questions, in the discussion of which 
Edmund Burke made himself illustrious. This is not a 
biography in which to follow him year by year, and stage 
by stage, through the details of his life ; it is only a lesson 
derived from biography, and designed to show how con- 
sistent conduct, decision of character, and perseverance 
directed by prfticiple, may render a humble man useful, 
honorable, and honored. 

BurJke, then, had early made up his mind as to the career 
he should pursue in public life. He resolutely repudiated 
the idea of siding with tfie rich and the powerful against 
the poor and the weak. He resolved to set his face against 
any act of pride or power, though countenanced even by 
the highest; and proclaimed in Parliament that "if it 
should come to the last extremity, and to a contest of blood, 
his post was taken — ^he would take his fate with the poor 
and low, and feeble." Animated by such principles, so 
sound, and so patriotic, he speedily had occasion to apply 
them in practice. 

The first very great occasion in which his wonderful 
powers were exerted, was the proposal to tax our American 
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C'^Iooies in a RurlLuBeiil vbere tkej were not represented. 
The ret^olt of che?e measores b now well known. First, an 
jetire and onraniaed opposition on the part of America to 
all $uo!i propcT^oLs ; then war and bloodshed; then inde- 
p^adeQce. made 2^>od at the cost of millions of treasure, 
and m»>re in dt^irraoe, to the empire of Britain. From the 
£r?t Barke b^.^Idly and resolutelj opposed the taxation; be 
re:^L^ted it at eTerj stigre as nnoonstitntional and oppressiTe. 
He pre^iicted what would be the resnlt of the unnatural 
^trug^cle between the parent and the offspring States; and 
bj wit and ar^rument. br constitntional pleading, and a 
strain of eloquence, which placed him beside Demosthenes, 
and above Cicero in terrible power, he strove to avert the 
dav of comiD^r separation. Upon that and kindred subjects 
he poured forth pamphlets, speeches, disquisitions, in rapid 
succession ; and even though he had not announced it, his 
conduct would have showed that what he called " that mas- 
ter vice of sloth/' did not enter into his composition as a 
statesman. Standing bravelj up for the 8ubject*s just 
rights, and disclaiming, like a high-souled man, the mon- 
strous dogma that the people live but for the king — the 
self-complacent tenet of every despot — he was the champion 
of freedom in every land, for the men of every tongue and 
color. He implored the British Parliament not to tax 
America, but to leave America tax herself: "When you 
drive him hard,*' he exclaimed, " the boar will turn upon 
the hunters. If your sovereignty and American freedom 
can not be reconciled, which will the Americans take? 
They will cast your sovereignty in your face," and they did 
it. The Declaration of Independence, made on the 4th of 
July, 1776, amply verified the prophecies of Burke, while 
it covered the British name with the disgrace which at- 
taches to impotent and baffled oppression. 

In^ consequence of this and similar displays of power, 
Burke had become the leader of opposition — the first in 
eloquence, high in fame, and admitted to the counsels of 
the chief men of the nation. He who was lately depend- 
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ent upon a precarious income for support, now appears as 
the champion of the oppressed, and he did it in a style 
which left radiant streaks behind him in the path which he 
trod. Philosophy and facts to illustrate it, politics, and the 
only principles on which they can be safely based, seemed 
to be all his own. Even Fox confessed that Burke was 
his master; that he ha4 learned more from him than from 
all books, and all study, and wept like childhood in the 
British Parliament, because the great orator declined to 
follow him in some of his measures. Amid all these things, 
the resolute man was still assailed by calumny in nearly 
every form. It was with him as with Wilberforce, when he 
pleaded against slavery: rancorous hatred traduced him; 
names odious to his nature were applied to him; he was 
treated as the friend of rebels, and the abettor of rebellion ; 
but on he moved undaunted — he fiad chosen his path, and 
would not swerve. Those who stand on some elevated 
spot near the elephant's feeding-ground, can trace his prog- 
ress through the forest by the crashing and agitation of the 
trees on the line of his march, and it was even so with 
Burke in his contests for freedom. It oflen happened that 
all around was shaken by his power; even enemies were 
awed for a time by his grandeur, and it is not wonderful 
that amid such displays he was returned to Parliament for 
two places at once; namely, Malton and Bristol. His 
prophecies, indeed, like those of Cassandra, were often un- 
heeded, till they were verified by melancholy facts; but we 
wonder just the more at the sagacity and comprehension 
of the prophet. His orations and his struggles to avert, if 
possible, the American Revolution, were enough to immor- 
talize him. In the discussions he might sometimes an- 
nounce his convictions with asperity, or press them im- 
periously, as the consciousness of power often prompts men 
to do. But whatever was the cause, Parliament would not 
listen to his appeals ; and the first blood shed at Lexington 
and Bunker's Hill, the raising of armies in America, and 
the nomination of Washington as commander-in-chief, made 
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all hope of oonciliatioQ vain. Burke had implored the 
Ministry of the day not to consider those matters in the 
spirit of the irritated porcupine, with ita spines set up ; but 
the result of all was war prolonged, taxes increased in 
the vain attempt to subdue the people of America, and 
other portions of the empire heaving in the premonitory 
throes of revolution. We do think that the sagacity of od^ 
man, had it been consulted, would have prevented all this. 
" For my own part," he once said at a period of dreaded 
revolt, and when retrenchment was loudly demanded, "I 
have very little to recommend me for this, or for my task, 
but a kind of earnest and anxious perseverance of mind, 
which, with all its good and all its evil eflfects, is molded 
into my constitution." The disclaimer here is untrue, bat 
the rest is one explanation of his power. 

And Burke did addreft himself to retrenchment with all 
his heart. Were this a political history, the bare enamer- 
ation of his different proposals would startle us, unless ve 
had the courage of this great statesman. But here again 
he had to persevere in his chosen path against an amount 
of antagonism such as only he could resist. His measures 
were contested inch by inch. They were pared away by 
various counter plans, till they became comparatively in- 
significant ; for great as were the savings which he effected 
to' the nation, they formed but a fraction of what he had 
aimed at in the face of sordid selfishness and hostile influ- 
ence in every form. It has been said that "statesmen are 
the most vilified of all the animal^ in the creation," and 
Burke in this respect, also, was among the foremost. He 
had to snatch time for his parliamentary preparations, and 
make them in ways which can scarcely be credited; and 
yet with all his grandeur, there were men in Parliament 
who coughed or brayed him into silence, when they oould 
not otherwise answer his appeals. 

Another of the great questions to which Burke brought 
all the energies of his nature, and where he evinced in- 
domitable decision, was the French Eevolution. It is well 
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known that with that fiery and bloody outbreak in its 
earliest stages, thousands in this land sympathized. It was 
hailed as the harbinger of universal liberty — the emancipa- 
tion of the nations from oppression — ^and many of the halls 
of the titled as well as the homes of the humble, were 
roused into a jubilee of joy by the event. But Burke had 
been recently in France. He had marked the symptoms 
of approaching convulsion ; and far from sympathizing with 
the joy which was felt in Britain, he predicted the blood- 
shed and the woes which were sure to follow, and determ- 
ined to warn his misguided country. 

But he was in conflict here with some of his best friends,* 
for example, Fox and others whom he loved, and who re- 
vered him. But that did not shake his steadfast mind. 
By oration after oration — by his work on the French Revo- 
lution — ^and by efforts of prodigious power in every direc- 
tion, he strove to rouse men to a sense pf the danger that 
was coming. Again was he vilified and defamed alike by 
populace and peer; but again he stood undaunted. In 
lampoon, in caricature, in pamphlets without number he 
was assailed, but he pitted his own convictions against 
them all. Slowly the tide of opinion began to turn — the 
rivers of blood which flowed — the millions spent in war — 
the appalling doctrines which were current — and the mili- 
tary despotism which crowned the whole were all foretold 
by Edmund Burke — and though he was summoned away to 
the world which we must die to see, long before the paci- 
fication, it is one of the most striking things in history that 
he sketched with some minuteness what would be the man- 
ner of the end. It was once more Athanasius against the 
world. 

'*The more one has to do, the more one is capable of 
doing," was one of Burke*s maxims, and his life, especially 
at this period, was an example. His next great enter- 
prise—perhaps his greatest — ^was the impeachment of War- 
ren Hastings, the Governor-General of India, for high 
crimes, misdemeanors, and deeds of oppression in that mar- 
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Telotu portion of the empire. But here again, lie had a 
host of antagonbts to encounter, and labors herculean to 
undergo. Through several weary years that trial was pro- 
tracted, and never did mortal man, perhaps, appear in 
greater majesty of mind than did Burke when asserting 
and proving the oppressions of one whom he believed to be 
a cold-blooded tyrant, orientalized by habits which devel- 
oped his inborn ferocity. But whether these opinions be 
extreme, or truthful, that trial formed an era in the history 
of oratory and of mind. The illustrious culprit was ac- 
quitted, but as the statesman depicted the misdeeds of the 
oppressor, the agony occasioned by the mere recital — ^the 
fainting of some among his auditors — the tears shed by 
many long unused to weep, all displayed his marvelous 
power over the mind of man. He had noble coadjutors in 
that work, but he towers far above them all : the imperson- 
ation of oratory, of generous indignation, of sarcasm, of 
pathos-— of all, in short, that can render illustrious by the 
use of words, the most amazing of all God's gifts to man. 
All that on the part of one who had lately written books 
for a livelihood. 

Burke, we have seen, was one of those who are bom with 
a detestation of every thing like oppression : it reigned im- 
periously in his soul, and the entire energies of his mind 
were directed against injustice wherever it appeared. In 
the case of a Parliament, as when ours would have taxed 
America; of a' nation, as amid the bloody scenes of the 
French Be volution, presided over by Dan ton, Murat, or 
Bobespierre ; or of a man, as in the Governor-General of 
India, Burke launched forth with an impetuosity which 
amounted to fury, and suggested the idea of mania to 
minds which saw less vividly or less comprehensively than 
he did. ^'Let who will shrink back,*' he once exclaimed, 
'*I shall be found at my post. Baffled, discountenanced, 
subdued, discredited, as the cause of justice and humanitj 
is, it will be only the dearer to me," and ho kept his reso- 
lution. Through ten years — for the trial .of Hastings 
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through all its evolutions was spread over that period — ^he 
persisted in his efforts, to fail at last in one respect, but 
not till he had made some of the most remarkable displays 
of mental power that ever were made by^man. In prepar- 
ing an inscription for a mausoleum to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Burke closed it with the words 

" Bremember — ^Kesembte— PenoTere ;" 

and they might be inscribed upon his tomb. 

In some respects he had his reward. When he attempted 
to roll back the tide of blood, and mitigate the reign of 
anarchy, introduced by the French Revolution, an emperor, 
and an empress, the sovereigns of the continent, and many 
princes sent him their felicitations. Honors flowed in upon 
him from royalty downward ; and if that had been the ob- 
ject for which he lived, he was gratified to the full. He 
perhaps overdid his advocacy — there is rarely a middle 
path for minds of his order ; but his efforts gave the first 
serious check to a system which threatened to subvert all 
rule and all order — to trample alike on the laws of God and 
of man. The recoil from such a system led Burke, in 
some of his pleadings, to extreme views in which despotism 
is fain to lurk, and wait for a fi/fr time to oppress the peo- 
ple. But that was not a day for half opinions, or hesi- 
tating verdicts; a bold antagonism was required to arrest 
the surging desolation. He whose life was a continued 
struggle for the liberty of others was reviled, indeed, as the 
enemy of liberty. The attacks made against him in every 
form which virulence could dictate are computed to have 
amounted "to many thousands.'' Like the breakwater at 
Plymouth, Burke had to withstand a terrific onset, but he 
did withstand it, and thousands were roused to a sense of 
their danger. 

Amid all this, however, he was soon to experience the 
truth of his own words : "What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue I'' His feelings and affections were all 
passions, and he clung to the objects of his regard with 

27 
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a iT:.':r&r > tentcitj. Ereii after lie bad risen to power, lie 
c -i ft:'.! >iio ihe tops of his young Tisitors, as at an 
CArlirr f^rl:-i he had often romped with his children in 
tlcir nursery. He could patronize poor artists, and poorer 
j*^i&. He couid pick 4ip a fallen, forlorn woman in the 
st7>e«^t« c 'G-iuct her to his own home, and restore her to 
Tirtue. He cv^uld resort to retreats for lunatics, there to 
study their malady and know its effects ; and in a hundred 
ways he ec«u!d show how tender and how acute were hia 
fympjthies with the wretched. But just the more on that 
acci>unt, did he suffer when hb own feelings were torn. 
He had an only son. an idol. He died — and the deport- 
ment of the hereaved father was an agony that was nn- 
ntterahle. If he had great powers to wield, he had jast 
the greater power of suffering, and he did suffer to the 
rerge of madoess — '* truly terrific " are the words applied 
to that grief "His hursts of affliction were pf fearfnl 
force, so overwhelming as to frighten and almost paralyse 
those who were around him." Life from this time became 
all sadness — a sadness which tinctured all that he did. He 
referred to " the short abd cheerless " residue of his pil- 
grimage. " For myself, or my family — alas I I have none — 
I have nothing to hope or to fear in this world," was one 
of his sad confessions. '^The sorrows of a desolate old 
man," he said were his lot " The storm has gone over 
me," he wrote, "and I lie like one of those old oaks which 

the hurricane scatters around us I am torn up by the 

roots, and lie prostrate on the earth." "I am alone, I 

have none to meet my enemies in the gate " These 

and similar utterances of grief tell how deeply the iron had 
entered his soul. The result was a somewhat premature 
decay, and Edmund Burke became before his time '* a de- 
jected old man, buried in the anticipated grave of a feeble 
old age." 

But where was religion in this man's case ? Was there 
nothing in it to point to peace, and explain the reason of 
the woe which shook him to weakness? Was it a failure in 
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hifi case, or did be fail to profit by its lessons ? Tbe latter 
is tbe explanation of bis undried tears. His friends, we 
bave seen, are fond of asserting tbat be ^* controlled tbe 
destinies of tbe world" by bis later writings — wby, tben, 
did be not control bis own spirit? He bad been early 
trained in tbe knowledge of Revelation. He was fond of 
quoting tbe Sacred Volume in bis speecbes, and some of 
. bis sentiments, as recorded, are in barmony witb Trutb ; 
but it does not appear tbat be allowed it to bold tbat as- 
cendency in bis soul wbicb would bare made bim, as a 
man, still nobler, grander, and more commanding tban be 
was — ^bence bis sorrowf nnsootbed, and bis great spirit 
crosbed. "I beqneatb my soul to God, boping for bis 
mercy only tbroi^gb tbe merits of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Cbrist," were words employed in bis will — and wben 
be said tbat none sbould ever bold any attitude but tbat 
of a penitent, because be could never bave any cbaracter 
but tbat of a sinner, be spoke a deep trutb. But, beyond 
all controversy, bis life would bave been still grander and 
more sublime tban it was, bad tbe trutb as it is in Jesus 
been more consulted, more obeyed, and more prominent in 
his mind. 

Burke died at Beaconsfield on tbe 8tb of July, 1797, 
and in tbe sixty-eigbtb year of bis age. His departure 
was singularly serene, yet one of bis last advices regard- 
ing public affairs was cbaracteristic of bis "wonted fire." 
"Never," be said, "succumb to tbe enemy; it is a struggle 
for your existence as a nation, and if you must die, die witb 
tbe sword in your band. . . . persevere till tbis tyranny — 
that of revolutionary France — be overpast." Amid all tbis 
ardor, bowever, be submitted witb placid resignation, undis- 
turbed by a murmur, to bis growing debility, boping, as be 
said, "to obtain tbe Divine mercy tbrougb tbe intercession 
of a blessed Redeemer," wbicb "be bad long sougbt witb 
unfeigned bumiliation, and to wbicb be looked witb a trem- 
bling bope." 

Such is tbe glimpse we bave to present of tbis great 
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man — great as an orator, a statesman, a patriot, and an 
author. He has been pronounced a man "of unspotted 
innocence, and firm integrity," and though we may not go 
IK) fiir, there need be no hesitation in declaring him one 
of the most remarkable men of a remarkable age. His 
rise from comparatiye indigence and obscurity to a leading 
position among British statesmen, where he was offered, 
but declined, a place among the peers, renders his life a 
profitable study for those who would so live as to be missed 
when they die. He chose his path wisely ; he walked in 
it with the decision and the energy of one who thought 
that he had truth for his guide, and the public good for his 
aim, and though Goldsmith's criticism may be true that 

'* Bark* gmre ap to part j what was meant for mankind,** 

it is no less true that, as a partisan, he was one of ihe 
grandest that our nation ever saw. Page after page might 
be filled with the eulogies which were heaped upon him. 
From his sovereign, down through all ranks, incladiag 
Charles James Fox, Sheridan, Johnson, and nearly all that 
were illustrious in his day, our language was laid under 
tribute to describe the orator, his wisdom, his learning, 
and his powers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HENRY GRATTAN. 

A. D. 1750-1820. 

"0 Irln I O my mother, I will love thM, 
Whether upon thy tree AtUntic throne 
Thou fltt'st aagnBt, majestic, and snblime. 
Or on thy empire's last remaioing firagment 
Bendest forlorn, d<^ected, and forsaken. 
Thy smiles, thy tears, thy blessings, and thy woet, 
Thy glory and thy in&my be mine.*' Woxxs. 

His birth— Sdncation^Snters Parliament— Degradation of Ireland— Grattan*B 
eObrts and snccess Granted £60,000 by Parliament— Opposed— Benews his stmg- 
glsa— In the British Parliament— His style of speaking— His death-^^d oharao 
tar— The lessons of his lilik 

Apakt from the Bible, there is no gift bestowed by 
Ood upon man to be compared with the use of words. 
The highest Authority calls the tongue both a fire and a 
world* — ^a fire because it penetrates and ignites — ^a world 
because in it or by means of it, all good or all evil may 
be produced. Words — nay, a single word+ — may cause 
the heart to thrill with ecstasy or to throb with anguish — 
may spread peace or war among the nations — may lead 
to life or to death forever — ^may elevate man to a throne, 
or e^n as a subject enable him to nile among the people. 
Words, in short, seem to make man more nearly creative 
than any other gift which he possesses. Without them, 
reason itself would be feeble, perhaps useless — ^with them, 
what might not even mere instinct achieve? Men who 
Beamed contemptible in other respects have, by (he as- 
cendency of words, become the leaders, the dictators, the 
tyrants, or the benefactors of thousands. 

* Jamss iU, 6. ' f 8m John zx, 16. 
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Henrt Grattan was able to wield this power in a 
manner which has rarely been surpassed. He was bom in 
Dublin in the year 1750. His father was a barrister, and 
Becorder of the city, but not affluent; and the son had to 
depend on the exertion of his own powers for advancemeDt 
in the world. He was educated at Trinity College, in his 
native city, and became distinguished there as a student 
He subsequently went to London, and began the study of 
law in the Middle Temple; and it is said that while there, 
like his distinguished countryman, Burke, he was so strait- 
ened in his circumstances that, to obtain food for his mind, 
he had to stint the supply lor his body. But a soul so 
resolute as that of young Grattan was not to be repressed 
by obstacles such as these. On the contrary, though hia 
fare might be meager or scanty, hb industry was ceaseless. 
His desire to prosecute his studies was so great, and his 
wish to redeem tima for that purpose so pressing, that he 
invented an alarum of a peculiar construction to awake him 
betimes for his work. He filled a small barrel with water 
and placed it over a basin on a shelf just above his pillow. 
The cock of the barrel was so far turned as to fill the basin 
in a given time, after which the water flowed over, fell upon 
the pillow, and awoke the sleeper. 

After taking his d^ree at Trinity College, when he was 
about twenty-two years of age, Grattan was called to the 
Irish bar, where he attempted to get into practice without 
much success. Supposing that he could not rise there 
except by courses to which he would not stoop, he aban- 
doned the law, and betook himself to politics, after acquir- 
ing some notoriety by his early publications. He was soon 
returned to the Irish Parliament, and now he has reached 
hb fit arena. He has had difficulties to contend with, bat 
many of them are mastered, and he will soon be heard of 
as one of the most brilliant and resistless of Irishmen. In 
that great drama, which is so often a tragedy, Grattan is 
to be one of the prime actors. 

When he thus entered upon public life, the condition of 
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Ireland was abject Bj numerous restrictions, and much 
unwise legislation, the English Parliament had cramped the 
energies of the Irish nation. Disaffection was chronic, and 
not causeless. The Irish Parliament could not originate 
laws for the country; the decisions of the judges there were 
not final; it was only like a province of England; and 
London was, in truth, in every thing supreme. Now, in 
the eyes of an Irish patriot, this was not merely humilia- 
tion; it was bondage, and "discontent, bankruptcy, and 
wretchedness/' one has said, "covered the face of the 
country." 

It was in that crisis of affairs that Grattan passed up to 
the Parliament of Ireland ; and he entered it with a heart 
all aflame to yield it some relief. He was, however, not 
merely a patriot, for the patriotism of many disappears in 
Tapor of smoke ; he was a statesman also, and saw the real 
remedy for his country's sufferings. He traced them up to 
the restrictions which pressed upon her commerce, and in- 
jured her in other ways; and, in the face of many obsta- 
cles, he boldly and wisely strove to rouse his countrymen 
to attempt to remove what cramped them. He had British 
ascendency to confront. He had crowds of place-men to 
oppose. He had the power of British gold to withstand; 
but he rose superior to them all, and so nobly pleaded for 
the Irish claims, that they were conceded in spite of a 
hundred prejudices. He thus became the first man known 
in history to have freed a country from foreign domination, 
not by arms and bloodshed, but by wisdom, and energy; 
by ardor which would not be damped, and power which 
could not brook to be in bondage tO' the wrong. None of 
the illustrious men of Ireland, not even Wellington and 
Burke, have acquired a name so honored, in this respect, 
as that of Henry Grattan. As already noticed, it is to be 
regretted that th^ name of hero is confined mainly to the 
battle-field, for there have been heroes greater far than 
kings and captains. There have been heroes in the dun- 
geon. There have been heroes at the stake. There have 
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been heroes on the bed of languishing — in the grasp of 
death. There have been heroes in the cottage, and heroes 
in the forum, 

^ ** The applause of lisfning Senates to command, 

Th« threats of pain and rain to despise; 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes.** 

Grattan belonged to that class, and, with concentrated en- 
ergy, strove to do his life work — to lift man up from 
degradation, and place him in a fairer field. 

From this time, this bold and intrepid, but wise and far- 
seeing man, became the idol of Ireland. With indefatiga- 
ble assiduity he wrought for her welfare, and though we 
may not approve of all his proposals, it is certain that do 
patriotism ever was more ardent, no energies ever were more 
concentrated, and no will more indomitable than those of 
Grattan in seeking his country's welfare. By efforts which 
surprise us, by an eloquence which was peculiarly his own, 
and by powers higher than fall to the lot of most men, he 
persuaded the Irish Parliament to declare that '* none but 
the king, lords, and Commons of Ireland could make laws 
to bind her." It proved in the end to be an empty resolu- 
tion; but the principle which it embodied had truth and 
wisdom in it, and Grattan's whole soul was thrown into 
that enterprise. He had so far achieved his country's inde- 
pendence by his individual exertions. He had no wealth 
to fascinate, no rank to dazzle; it was the combination of 
love to his country, with lofly powers, which made him 
what he was; and the Legislature showed its estimate of 
his deeds by resolving that he should receive an estate 
worth £100,000 as his reward. At the express request of 
his friends, this sum was reduced to £50,000 — and that 
was the price which a people struggling for a measure 
of freedom spontaneously paid to him who secured it-. 
The words of the grant declared that it was '^a testimony 
of national gratitude for great national services;" and that 
was surely a lofly position to be held, in comparative youth, 
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by one who receDtly before bad been straggling with some- 
thing akin to poverty. 

But the tide turned. Encoaraged by their success, the 
Irish people, or some of their friends, brought forward 
views with which Grattan could not sympathize ; and after 
resisting till his popularity had waned, he retired for a 
short time from the fruitless strife, though what Lord 
Brougham calls Grattan's "awful energies" had been 
hurled, without being exhausted, against those who tried 
to push victory to excess. Yet, in 1785, when new dangers 
appeared, he was once more all that he had ever been. 
Firmly, heroically, and successfully, he resisted attempts to 
reimp^e restrictions, or cripple his country. Hence his 
popularity returned ; and though he was hated and calum- 
niated by some, his influence as an orator and his counsels 
as a statesman did much to elevate Ireland from the 
depths into which it had sunk: he began a movement 
which had long been retarded, but which must sooner or 
later be matured. Fresh honors flowed in upon him. He 
was chosen member, first for Dublin, and subsequently for 
Wicklow — the latter, that he might oppose the union of 
. England and Ireland, which was then projected — ^an oppo- 
sition which we, judging after the event, can not but pro- 
nounce unworthy of one who had been called by high 
authority the founder of the liberties of his country, her 
emancipator from fetters which had cramped her for three 
centuries before. It waa- the error of his life, and showed, 
as patriotisim has sometimes done, that he loved his country, 
not always wisely though always well. Referring to his early 
efforts to elevate Ireland, and contrasting their success with 
what he deemed the disaster of the Union, he sorrowfully 
said of his country's independence, "I sat by its cradle: I 
followed its hearse." 

When the Union was consummated, a right measure ef- 
fected by iniquitous means — by bribery, by coronets, and 
places — Grattan became a member of the British House of 
Commons, and there his patriotism and his powers were as 
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Eignal as ever. His genius was not local; it was for all 
places; it was for man, and not merely for Irishmen: and 
he rose to a position in England scarcely inferior to that 
which he had held in Ireland. And here we should not 
fail to mark the personal as well as the public difficulties 
with which he had to contend, ere he could command, and 
sway, and fulmine as he did. Somewhat in a tone of cari- 
cature, he has been described as a little, ungainly man, 
' oddly compacted, with a large head, and awkward gestures, 
rolling like a mandarin, and sawing the air with his whole 
body, irom head to foot, as he spoke. But in spite of these 
obstacles, he took his place among the foremost, and he 
kept it. It is one of the most signal triumphs oLmind 
OTcr body, to hear it said of that ungainly man, that in his 
orations there was a grandeur which both enforced reT- 
erence and elicited admiration. He shed a light which 
irradiated without dazzling — which both aided the judg- 
ment and delighted the imagination. At one time his argu- 
ment was so concentrated andt pungent that it compelled, 
conviction; at another, his style was di£fuse, lofly, and 
magnificent, bending the will, working on the fancy, filling 
the understanding. His power at times was irresistible; 
venality quailed before him, and "place, pension, and peer- 
age, had but a feeble bold even of the most degenerate," 
when Grattan assailed them. He had early difficulties to 
encounter and surmount; but what were these compared 
with the obstacles to greatness which existed in Grattan's 
person, voice, and gesture ? They werC all forgotten, how- 
ever, as soon as his pungent sayings, his alliterations, and 
epigrammatic point had taken possession of his hearers. 
Kow pathos, anon sarcasm — at one time scathing invective, 
at another gentle persuasion — ^all characterized this gifted 
man. 

Like his countryman, Burke, Grattan took alarm at the 
ravages of the French Bevolution, and became more and 
more cautious as 4ie advanced in days. To the last, how- 
ever, he maintained an indomitable ardor in regard to all 
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that lie deemed good and right; and near the close of his 
careei once exclaimed, ^^I should be happy to die in the 
discharge of my duty." In private life, it is said, he was 
characterized by an exact discharge of all the domestic 
virtues, while there was a charm in his society which was 
no doubt one secret of his power. He was one of the few 
public men, one who knew him well has said, whose private 
virtues were followed by public fame, or could ^ cited as 
examples to those who would follow in his public st^s. 
This hero of patriotism in public was a model of virtue in 
private, while the native grandeur of his soul shed an in- 
fluence like sunshine upon those who dwelt near him. 

Grattan's death took place on the 14th of May, 1820, 
when ne was seventy years of age. It was hastened, perhaps, 
by his anxiety to be in hik place in Parliament. His last 
words, we are told, were a prayer for the interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland — that they might be forever united in 
the bonds of affection. There might be some extravagance 
in the lines which were quoted in Parliament when his 
eulogy was pronounced: 

" Ne'er to thoie chambers where the mighty reflt, 
Since their fonndation, came a nobler gueit : 
Nor erer to the bowers of bliss conrejed 
A purer spirit, or a holier shade," 

but it is unquestionable, that among men who have given 
their days and their nights to the welfare of the country, 
few have gone down to the grave more sincerely honored 
than Henry Grattan. "It was a graceful thing when the 
great and the gifted of Britain united to solicit that his 
remains might be buried in Westminster Abbey, beside the 
dust of kindred greatness — "a place where he would not 
have been unwilling to lie — by the side of his illustrious 
fellow -laborers in the cause of freedom." 

And such is an outline of the life of Grattan. It is in- 
troduced, like the rest, not to supply a narrative of inci- 
dents, but to illustrate a principle. And here is one who 
started in life with difficulty upon difficulty to block up 
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his path. After sarmountiDg the hinderances which beset 
him in his early years, he had to hover for three or four 
more about the courts of law unemployed, and, there- 
fore, unfed. Then, when he actually entered upon public 
life, he saw injury heaped upon injury to the land of bis 
birth, and the pride and power of the British people were 
sure to oppose the man who dared to assail ^a state of mat- 
ters which was hoary with the growth of generations. But^ 
undaunted by all, that youth — for he was still but a 
youth — launched his whole energies against the degrada- 
tion of his country. He chose his path; he walked fear- 
lessly there, and long ere he bad reached the end, the pile 
which he assailed had melted away before his assaults. It 
was the triumph of a right choice consistently followed up, 
and leaving behind it streaks of light to guide those who 
follow in a path like that which Grattan trod. 

Yet one thing regarding him is to be deplored. Those 
who have given us some account of his life have said little, 
nay, nothing, of his religion. Was he one of those who 
bow before the crucified One, or was his country here so 
much the object of his engrossing regard, that the better 
country was not much regarded? Whether was it only the 
wisdom of earth, or that of heaven, which presided in his 
lofly soul ? If the latter, then had he gifls before which 
even his other powers grow pale; if only the former, what 
were all his achievements but shadows and delusions in the 
high reckoning of eternity? The balance of the sanctu- 
ary — who can stand that test? Only they who have ap- 
pealed to the Great Surety, or consulted the Great Coun- 
selor, or sat down to learn the divine Wisdom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

A. D. 1782-1852. 

** He feared not in his flower of dayi, 
When strong to stom the torrent's force ; 
Wlien through the desert's pathless mue 
His way was like an eagle's course I 
When war was sunshine to his sight, 
And the wild hurricane delight." Hshamh. 

Sneominma— HIa birth— Education — His derotedneas to study— His life-pursuit 
decided by a casualty — Difficulties — Studies — Becomes a lawyer— And member of 
Congress— His habits— His IHendships— His deep sensibilities— Tet perfectly self- 
eontained- His doings as a politician— Is a candidate for the American President's 
chair— Is r^ected — His disappointment— Webster as an orator— His view of slar- 
ery — His religion — His death. 

If we heard of a man who was called at one place '^ The 
pride of his country, and the glory of human nature/' and 
at another, " A mighty rock, our only defense against gen- 
eral corruption-;" if we heard it said of him to-day that he 
is "worthy of the noblest homage which freemen can give 
or a freeman receive — the homage of the heart," and to- 
morrow, that "a section of America rejoiced in the promise 
of the youth, and America altogether in the performance 
of the man ;" if it were proclaimed, amid the plaudits of 
thousands, that the State is *^ honored in a citizen who U 
received with the acclamations of the world," and that " his 
country will never forget that his fame has extended her 
own among the nations of the world ;" if we were, more- 
over, told concerning that man, that " his name was insep- 
arable from that of his country in the records of time and 
eternity;" if it were assigned as a reason for that applause 
that "he had illustrated the glory of his country," and 
"had sown the seeds of constitutional liberty broadcast 
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over tbe world;" finally, if we heard it said of any man, be 
has '^ a heart large enough to comprehend his whole coun- 
try, a head wise enough to discern her best interests" — 
with all this before us we could scarcely help desiring to 
know something more concerning a man so signally honored. 
Who was he? What was his training? What were his 
gifts or his acquirements ? How did he reach that position 
of eminence where millions awarded '^ the highest honors 
of the Constitution to its ablest defender?" Such reasona- 
ble curiosity can be fully gratified in regard to the name 
now before us, and that gratification may help to augment 
f the wisdom of men. 

I Daniel Webster, the American statesman, and the sub- 

I ject of the earnest encomiums which have just been quoted, 

was bom in the town of Salisbury, in the county of Merri- 

I mack, New Hampshire, America, on the 18th of January, 

1782. His mother, as a woman of deep piety, was his first 
teacher ; his father was a man of singular but quiet energy, 
and the training of the youthful statesman was well fitted 
. to prepare him, at least in some respects, for the work 

i which it fell to his lot to perform. From his mother's lips 

were first received the vital truths of the Bible; and the 
I first copy of that book ever owtaed by Webster was her 

gift. Long subsequent to this period, and in the full blaie 
of his fame, he could say that he had never been able to 
recollect the time when he eould not read the Bible, and 
i supposed that his first schoolmistress began to teach him 

when he was three or four years of age. His first school- 
house was built of logs, and stood about half a mile from 
his father's house, not very far from the beautiful Merri- 
i mack. All was then humble enough with this great Ameri- 

Jl can statesman. He attended school only during the Winter 

flf months, and assisted his father in the business of his farm 

H nod his mill as soon as he had strength for doing so. He 

m ^fls, however, the brightest boy at school; and when \ht 

t"-' ^0>pting reward of a knife was promised tx) the scholar 

^ho committed to memory the greatest number of verses 
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fVom the Bible, Daniel came with whole chapters, which 
the master could not find time to hear him repeat in fall. 
The boy secured the knife, and his delighted teacher sab- 
sequentlj told the father of that child that '* he would do 
God's work injustice " if gifls so promising were not nur- 
tured at college. 

But that consummation was not to be yery soon realized. 
tor some time Daniel had to assist his ^ther at a saw- 
mill; but so resolute was he in acquiring knowledge and 
^ training the mind while toiling with the body, that the 
operations at the mill were systematically interspersed with^ 
studies well fitted to form and to brace the embryo patriot 
for his great life-work. The saw took about ten minutes to* 
cleave a log, and young Webster, after setting the mill in 
motion, learned to fill up these ten minutes with reading. 
As a patriot, a statesman, an orator, and a scholar, he be- 
came famous, and was called the greatest intellectual char- 
acter of his country; and we see where he laid the founda- 
tion of his greatness — by persistent and invincible ardor 
even in early boyhood. That magnanimous kindliness and 
tenderness of heart, which entered so largely into his char- 
acter, was fostered amid such scenes ; and of all the men 
whose memories we are fain to embalm, he ranks among 
the least indebted to casualty, and the most to indefatigable 
earnestness, for the position to which he eventually rose. 
Amid the forest wilds of America his perseverance laid the 
foundation of power, of learning, of fame, and of goodness. 

A simple incident which happened about this period de- 
cided his life-pursuit. He discovered a copy of the "Con- 
stitution of the United States," as drawn up by some of 
her ablest statesmen. It was printed upon a cotton hand- 
kerchief which he purchased in a country store with what 
was then his all, and which amounted to twenty-five cents. 
He was about eight years of age when that took place, and 
learned then, for the first time, either that there were 
United States, or that they had a Constitution. 

From this date, or about the year 1790, his path through 
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lit v» 6eiKi«d, Boc fbrmaily, bat really, not bj anj 
av.w:&L ^.^1 bj a fostered predilection. Meanwhile other 
i:.f ac'i^ccs v>fre at vtork. Tbe fiither of this New Hamp- 
s4.1re Wj wms stxM in bis religious opinions and obsenr- 
&aMiesw azhi ile soa bad to confbrm, sometimes with a grudge 
ax libe reso^iilLi^ bat with effects of a vitally beneficial 
K&i«2« ic the fstare patriot. His father then kept a place 
if <^;<rti:T:i&<eat« where teamsters halted to bait, and the< 
assrK':!-:::^ of the place were increased by the fact that 
y.^-iir Wil»>ier o!Va reiraied those visitors by his readings. 
T:;^ Psilaas of Parid were his favorite, and there, when 
o:.> aSc-ct s^vea years of age, he first imparted that 
p^^a^nre It his oratory which he aAerward carried up to 
tbe Lii:i<^ level which an American citixen can reach. To 
that k%r:l> abode Webster onee returned in his declining 
v«a7«;. ar.d with streaming eyes descanted on the various 
erects of the bv^me of his youth.* 

Tbe scho^^ which be attended during the Winter months 
was al-out three miles from his lather s house, and he had 
orVa to travel thither through deep snow. At the age of 
Ifourteen he attended a somewhat more advanced academy 
for a few Konthss and his first effort at public speaking 
there was a failure. He burst into tears : his antipathy ta 
public declamation appeared insurmountable, and neither 
£r\ikwiis nor smiles could overcome the reluctance. It too* 
overcome^ for when young Webster felt the power which 
was in him, he boldly employed it. At first, however, he 
was a failure as a public speaker. With all this, he went 
forward in tbe acquisition of knowledge and the bracing of 

• W<4wt«r'^ owB amwat of hit fiulker mcom « photocniph. " My &ther died i> 

April, 1:^^ I ciowd ku e]rM in thif rery hooM. He di«d at the sge of pixty- 

■»vm, aftvr a life of «x«rlioB, toil, and expnrare ; a priTmte eoldier, aa officer, a 
kCMlatoi-, a jadc«, v^ecy taiii^ that man could be to whoa kanJng bad nerer di*> 
ckMed her ample page. My firrt epeech at the bar was made whea he was on the 
bench. He aeTvr heard me a w«ond time. He had in him what I eollect to hsTS 
been tbe ckanctcr of some of the old Puritans. He was deeply religions, bvt not 
•our; on the contrary. good-hB^>Ted and f«cetioas» imparting, OTen in his age, a 
contagions laogh; teeth all aa white as aUbaster; gentle, soR, pUyftil, and ytC 
aaTing akaart la Um that he seemed to have borrowed fix»m a Uoa.'* 
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hifl mind; and in his fifteenth year he once undertook to 
repeat five hundred lines of Virgil, if his teacher would 
consent to listen. 

About this time the elder Webster disclosed to his son 
his purpose to send him to college. The talents of the 
boy and the counsels of friends pointed out that as a 
proper path, and that son himself will describe the effects 
of his father's information. " I could not speak," he says. 
"How could my lather, I thought, with so large a family, 
and in such narrow circumstances, think of incurring so 
great an expense for me? and I laid my head on his shoul- 
der and wept." That boy, however, had further difficulties 
fo surmount. He had to leave one of his schools to assist 
his father in the hay harvest; he had, moreover, the hin- 
derance of a slender and sickly constitution; but the Bible, 
side by side with some standard authors, had now become 
his English classics, while Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Demos- 
thenes, and others, were his manuals in ancient literature. 
It was knowledge pursued under unusual difficulties; but 
in spite of all, acquired to an unusual extent. So indom- 
itable and persistent was the boy that in a few months he 
mastered the difficulties of the Greek tongue, and finally 
graduated at Dartmouth when he was eighteen years of 
age. Incidents are recorded which show that during his 
residence at college he was determined to hold the first 
place or none. 

It was at Dartmouth that Webster's patriotism first 
flashed forth with true American ardor, a harbing.er to his 
whole future career. He had now mastered his boyish 
aversion to oratory, and on the 4th of July, 1800, the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of American Independence, he 
delivered an oration full of patriotic sentiment, manifesting 
the decided bent of his mind, and deserving a place, in the 
opinion of some, among the works which he subsequently 
published. He was then only eighteen years of age. 

To increase the straitened funds of the family, Daniel 
Webster for some time kept a school at Freyburg, in Maine. 

28 
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Hk iBCoae tkere. ^ed out by other means, whieb were 
tk» vages of indomitoble industry, enabled bim to send bia 
brother Ebeneier to college — the grand object which he 
bad in Tiew in becoming a schoolmaster. He was, how- 
eT«r, ail the while proeeeating his studies in law, and in 
the yesr 1S05 entered on the duties of a legal practitioner 
al Boston. His fiimiliar title in the county where he re- 
sided was '^All eyes^*' and be used them with singular ad- 
Tantage. In Boston, at Portsmouth, and elsewhere, he con- 
tinoed these porsuits^ and he thus early adopted some of 
Ibe maxinw which guided bim through life. ''There are 
erils greater than poverty;" "What bread you eat, let it 
be the bread of independence;" ^'Liye on no man's fiiTor;" 
^'Porane your profession;" ^'Make yourself useful to the 
world. .... You will have nothing to fear." Such were 
bis conTictionS) and be embodied them in deeds. One in* 
stance of his generosity is recorded at this period. His 
&tber bad become embarrassed; the devoted son hastened 
to liquidate bis father's debt, and he did it with a decision 
like that which signalised bim all his days. He resided as 
a lawyer at Portsmouth for about nine years. 

It was in the year 1812 that Webster was first elected a 
member of Congress, and he reached that elevation by bis 
masterly ability in the affairs of his profession. By per- 
sistent patience firsts and then by resistless power, he took 
up the foremost position in the sphere in which be moved. 
He appeared in the majesty of intellectual grandeur, like 
one who was all might and soul, and poured forth the 
stores of an opulent mind in a manner which was entirely 
bis own. His words had both weight and fire; and the 
contrast is now great between the boy who broke down and 
wept at his first declamation, and the man, bending oppo- 
nents to his will by his energy and indomitable seal. The 
laurel of victory, it has been fondly said, was proffered to 
bim by all, and bound his brow for one exploit till he went 
forth to another. In his thirtieth year he entered the field 
of politics, like one who had made up his mind to be de- 
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cided, firm, and straightforward; and sacb was the sereDity 
of this great soul, amid wild commotions, that the enthu- 
siast mistook it for apathy, the fierce for lukewarmness. It 
was the great calm of profound conviction, borne up by a 
thorough reliance on the right — the right as to time, as to 
degree, and as to resources for the battle of life. From 
the day on which he threw himself into the political arena, 
he belonged to the United States, and not to his native 
county alone. Crowds soon gathered round one who had 
mastered so many difficulties, and taken his place among 
the kingly men who rule the spirits whom they are born 
first to subdue, and then to bind to themselves by the spell 
of genius. 

While thus moving upward to a sphere of influence be- 
yond what falls to the lot of most men, we have seen that 
Webster did not rise without effort, painstaking, and daily, 
nightly labor. Dependent from the outset on his own ex- 
ertions, he was at ail times a hard-working man. And 
even when he had reached his place of power, his habits or 
persistent assiduity were not abandoned : they were culti- 
vated perhaps more resolutely than ever. Among the first 
at the post of duty from day to day, he lefl nothing un- 
done, from the destruction of all anonymous annoyances, 
such as public men must often experience, to the answering 
or preparation of the most important State papers. He 
sometimes kept two persons writing to his dictation in sep- 
arate apartments, he himself walking between them, and 
imparting his portion to each. He excluded all topics of 
State from his private intercourse with friends; but whether 
as lawyer, as statesman, or diplomatist, Webster allowed 
nothing to interfere with the routine of his public duty. 
Though guided by lofty genius, he sought no exemption 
from steadfast system; but wrought as if he had been a 
mere man of business apprenticed to toil, instead of a soar- 
ing and imperial spirit. Those who knew him best have 
put it upon record that, "whatever of genius may be 
awarded to him, it is certain that he was chiefly indebted 
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to bis own personal exertions for his commanding pouUon 
as an oratc-r, a statesman, a jnrist^ and &• man of letters.*' 
One of his maxims was, ^'Nobody knows any thing till he 
has learned it."* and he learned; another was, ** Since I 
know nothing, and have nothing, I must learn and earn," 
and his liie was a comment on his words. Nor can 
anj one who has pondered the story of his life decline 
to ae<^e to the eulogy pronounced by a friend who 
sanived him : ^ The record of Daniel Webster's life from 
the hnmble roof beneath which he was born, with no 
inheritance but poverty and an honored name, np through 
the ardaons path of manhood, which he trod with lion 
heart and giant step, till they conducted him to the helm 
of 5Ute, .... has Jbeen spread throughout the land. Strug- 
gling poverty has been cheered afresh; honest ambition 
has been kindled; patriotic resolve has been invigorated, 
while all have mourned.** Nor could it be otherwise; the 
first man of his country had gained his position by the 
energy of an iron will — a will which once led him to earn 
with weaiy fingers, and amid toils protracted till midnight, 
the means of educating his brother, as Daniel himself had 
been educated. 

Another characteristic of this indefatigable patriot was 
the power with which he linked hb friends to him — a 
power, indeed, which resembled fascination. They delight 
to speak of him 9s a man of a most noble heart. He was 
one of the most devoted of friends; and the result was 
that some of those who knew him best were ready to die 
on his behalf '^ K I saw a bullet coming to his heart," 
said one with ardor, "I would jump in its way, and re- 
ceive it myself.'' The explanation was his unstinted gen- 
erosity, as well as his steadfast firmness in friendship. On 
one occasion he gave an aged man, a friend of his father's, 
money enough to buy a small farm; and by that and simi- 
lar deeds, this man so resolute, yet so gentle, so determ- 
ined to soar, yet so ready to be humble, earned the strong 
encomium, "I have yet to learnVthe name of man, woman. 
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or child who ever knew Daniel Webster and did not lore 
him." In short, some of his own lines were verified in his 
own history — 

"We bftTe a page all glowing and all bright, 
On which oar friendship! and oar lores to write ; 
That these may never from the soul depart 
We trost them to the memory of the heart. 
There is no dimming, no effacement here ; 
Sach new palsation Iceeps the record clear ; 
Warm, golden letters all the Ublut fill, 
"Hot lose their luster till the heart sUnds stiU.** 

An old soldier of the Revolution once walked fifty miles 
to see and hear the great statesman^ and on the same occa- 
sion another patriarch tottered toward him, threw his arms 
around him, and exclaimed, *^God bless you; you are the 
greatest and the best man in the world 1" His presence at 
his native farm was always a holiday ; and there must have 
been some peculiar spell about the man whose neighbors in 
the country sometimes went in thousands to meet him on 
his return from the capital to his farm ; without respect to 
party, they assembled to do him honor, and met him at a 
distance of ten miles from his home. The road was literally 
lined with women and children assembled to greet him, not 
merely as a great man, but as a good one. Garlands with- 
out number were strewed in his way, and more than once 
his return was a procession, an ovation, prolonged over 
miles. All this fell to the lot of one who some years be* 
fore had been weeping, from deep sensibility, over the 
poverty of his lot; or struggling with all the energy of a 
noble mind to surmount the difficulties which crossed the 
path of himself and of those whom he loved so well. 
But, amid all this publicity and glare, Webster ever re- 
joiced in the solitude of his home and the amenities of 
his friendships, as if he had never known the excite- 
ment of one of the loftiest positions to which a subject can 
climb. 

The foundation of all these cordial friendships was kid 
deep in the genial though decided nature of Daniel Web- 
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fQ«?. He viss a mMM of strong emotion, and profoimd sen- 

I^VB virta* « check for BMrtal woci ** 

w cf^<a ^licd bj kiiB. It was his pnctioe annoallj to 
cirrT Li* cL-.irfa to see their father's humble birthplace, 
vL-<re be I: red to dwell on the toaching incidents of his 
T:z:i^ »ai of^ea wept in tenderness amid the well-known 
sw«s^ Tbe riT^r and the hills, he said, were as beautifnl 
as <T«r; Itii the grares of his father, his mother, his 
lr::infrsv ari sisters, and carlj friends, gave to the whole 
KiwiLir^: cf the aspect of a city of the dead. We have 
iv^a bv^w be wanted words to tell his father his joy at the 
kt^II'^aoe that he was to go to coU^e, and could only 
wv^p npc^a bis Withers breast; and that incident was 
ooe aiB.^r c ulbt similar scenes which mark the life of this 
s<flf-«;aie man : self-made, at least in as far as regards the 
sB::.«i of rreatnes!^ or the pomps of affluence. When dri?- 
irur in the ne:chK>rhvM>d of his home, the great statesman 
wou'.i oAen lein up his horses, when he met a company of 
cK;Mn» gv^ing to schooU that he might ask their names, 
and in.)uire about their parents. While he did so he 
thv^^icht^ perhaps of the time when be, like one of these 
chiMivn« went to school with his primer in one hand and 
bis dinner in the other. 

Webster's days and nights, however, were in reality 
given to bis country. *'Love your country, your whole 
c^^untry/' was the appropriate counsel which he gave — 
appropriate, we mean, in an empire constituted like the 
United States; and as he counseled he acted. He was, no 
doubt, more cautious as a politician than many who had 
more fire and less foresight; one of his maxims was 
that ''some questions will improve by keeping," and be 
kept not a iew. He was one of those men who can afford 
to wait, because they have sagacity to forecaste with cer- 
tainty what the course of events must be. Though bright 
and happy in the hours when he tinbent, it was not difficult 
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ta trace in him the effects of the cares and responsibilities 
of goYerniDg the United States; but he was helped to bear 
ap by his thorough independence,* his self-possession, and 
self-reliance. Inde9d, so far did he carry that tendency, 
that he resolutely refused to read all reviews upon his 
works, or strictures upon himself, whether hostile or 
friendly. He declined even to know what had been said 
of him, assigning as his reasons, that he had done his best 
through life, and that that consciousness was more consol- 
ing than any opinion, however favorable, or applause, how- 
ever ardent. Whether he was advocating the integrity of 
the Union according-to his own maxim, "Liberty first, and 
Union afterward," or both in one, "Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable," or upholding any of 
the great republican doctrines of which he was so zealous 
ftn advocate, Webster was alike independent, manly, and 
resolute— it was a light matter to him to be judged of man's 
judgment. When he passed away it was said, that ^^ the 
great luminary of the bar, the Senate, and the council 
chamber was set forever ;" and we may add that that lumi- 
nary was a sun, not a satellite — it shone in no borrowed 
luster. 

It is well known that this man, so humble in his origin, 
yet so masterly in his mind, passed through all the grada- 
tions of rank that are open to an American citizen, up to 
the right hand of the highest. We have seen when he 
entered Congress. In 1841 he became Secretary of State, 
and from* that period bore the placQ in American politics 
which would be readily conceded, in that ardent country, to 
one who was deemed an^ called "the master-mind of the 
world." In his love of freedom, Webster has been likened 
to Washington, or expressly called his equal in regard to 
patriotism and true greatness. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that this patriot's friends proposed him as President 
of the United States. He failed, and felt the failure, but 
soothed his disappointment by the conviction that no man 
« could take away from him what he had done for his coun* 
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CT.^ Tb>w vlko ]?Ted asd admired liiiii thought that the 

v.Ti P;v:i^£ezt vocli hire dimmed the luster of the name 

r^ Wr>rl Wer*>t«T: and thej add, in r^ard to his disap- 

p.-ixtsK-xt. -if wt m^ast sorrow that what men expected can 

ttfTiT c:Tttt 7o |va^«^ let as not weep for him hat ibr our 

cj'tLtnr.'" 0;h<rs^ howerer, were of opinion that Webster 

was ~i¥\x*:^i a:>i K><<r* while those who look deeper at 

iLe ds^es c-f exYsts mar see, in that disappointment, the 

2My»i:^ artii.-te administered bj the Supreme Wisdom to 

w-ari J J ibe daspex of tcN> uniTersal a success. This gifted 

asi as: :•:::• .^s man was suffered to take an active part in 

iLe iV:Ter£E>eat of one of the greatest of the. nations. By 

lis K'i a^i kisIt grasp of American interests, he did 

K^:k to w>f .i the diferent States more closely into one. 

He ZHT'CciiaTe^i. v« the part of his country, some of the mort 

ixir*:rt.^t treaties, which promote the peace and the amity 

of aa:;.^a>: for example, what b called the Ashburton treaty 

wl:h On»t Britain; and it would hare seemed too much 

H^r ose ■KkTtal, successful as Webster had already been, to 

Ke lirVi to an oficial level with princes. That was denied 

k:a : his empire was not countries — it was minds. He was 

to be trained for a nob!er exaltation than a throne. 

And that this cheek was needed is manifest from Web- 
Fter s ftv.ir.srsL Some men, far below him in other respects, 
have stood high above him in r^rard to their views of this 
world s rewards. Mountstewart Elphinstone, for example, 
was offened honor upon honor. He* might have been Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. He was invited to take a place 
among the peers of Britain. The Vice-royalty of India 
vas pressed upon him; but he smiled them all aside, and 
acted like one who felt that what men deem the great 
prises of life are not worth the sacrifices which they entail. 
Webster's views were less lofty. He lived for action, and 
panted for the widest possible arena on which to act. 

Little has yet been said regarding Webster as an orator. 
It was mainly in that respect^ however, that he surpassed . 
his fellows and mainly by that means was he enabled to 
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ascend to the high position which he held so long. The 
yersatiiitj of his powers was very great, and the mode in 
which he sometimes employed them was not a little remark- 
able. He had) on one occasion, spent several hours with 
his eolleagnes in adjusting some important questions in- 
volving the interests of kingdoms ; and on returning home 
he sportively sallied forth and purchased some eggs, on the 
principle of seeing how extremes meet, in regard to occu- 
pation, as well as in other respects. But there were serious 
things mixed with his jests; and as an orator Webster 
stands in the first rank, if not foremost, in the New World. 
When it was known that he. was to speak, the excitement 
sometimes amounted to a furor, and a hundred dollars have 
been paid for a ticket of admission to hear him. Two 
hours before his appearance, on that occasion, he was face- 
tiously amusing his friends by wit, somewhat at his own 
expense. Meanwhile the avenues that led to his arena were 
blocked up by the crowds pressing for admittance ; and when 
he did appear, it was to rouse, to agitate, to convulse. He 
felt what he said in his inmost soul, and his words were 
winged with fire, even while they were massively powerful, 
and connected by a logic which tolerated no breaks in 
the chain. In some cases, his appeals were based upon 
Scripture topics. One, for example, of a memorable kind, 
was fetched from the Savior's injunction to let little chil- 
dren come to him, instead of repelling them from his 
presence. It was an argument for Christian education in 
the very highest sense. "Suffer little children to come 
unto me," the orator repeated, "unto me. He did not send 
them first for lessons in morals to the schools of the Phar- 
isees, or to the unbelieving Sadducees He opened up 

at once to the youthful mind the everlasting fountain of liv- 
ing waters, the only source of eternal truth — 'Suffer little 
children to come unto me.' And that injunction is of per- 
petual obligation ; it addresses itself to-day with the same 
earnestness, and the same authority which attended itd first 

utterance to the Christian world. It is of force every- 

29 
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where, and at all times. It extends to the ends of the 
earth ; it will reach to the end of time, always and every- 
where sounding in the ears of men with an emphasis which 
nothing can weaken, and with an authority which nothing 
can supersede, * Suffer little children to come unto tn^."* 
Sueh sentiments uttered, as Webster did, with trembling 
lips, with expanding nostrils, with brow wet with the start- 
ing perspiration, and with a Yoice varying every moment 
with the various emotion, easily explain, not merely why 
the Senate-chamber was thronged when he spoke on great 
occasions, but why all the passages leading to it, the Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, and even the avenues of the city 
were alive with crowds eager for admittance, as long as ad* 
mittance was possible. 

At other times, however, this pupil of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, for he had studied them both, though neither 
of them was his model, was calm, logical, and incisive, but 
never personal.^ Earnest, thoughtful, weighty, wise, his 
oratory was then signalized by massive truth rather than 
by flashing brilliance; but still it was fitted to suggest the 
figure which has been employed to describe him — ^that of a 
Corinthian pillar, with its graceful shaft, and yet more 
graceful capital. At all times, however, Daniel Webster 
took full possession of his audience; he could 'Mift the 
soul as with the swell of a pealing organ, or stir the blood 
with the tones of a clarion in the inmost chambers of the 
heart" 

His delight, it will readily be believed, was in grand 
topics, such as could fill and more than fill, his own capa- 
cious soul. The anniversary of American Independence 
was a special favorite. The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
at "The Rock'' was another. The laying of the founda- 
tion stone of a monument to commemorate the first victory 



# t« I ^tgii J0QP (Hi^tidly adTlce,** one IHeod remarked to anotbtr, ** for I aa tn 
troaUe." "Wb«t isitr* wm the inqairy; nnd the information was, "I haw a 
lawtnit, and Webeter is Oppoecd to me. What eboald I do?** The comlbrt «m 
American, <^amd to Smyrna and import a yonng eaithqoake.** 
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gained by the Americans in the waf of the Bevolution was 
a third ; and it has been said that the oration which Web- 
ster delivered on that occasion, as well as that which he 
pronounced at the completion of the monument, will endure 
long after the pile itself shall have crumbled into ruins. 
The founders of American freedom, the Constitution of the 
United States, and similar topics drew forth his mightiest 
efforts, or gave occasion to his most signal displays of 
oratorical power; and in tracing his triumphant march in 
subjugating the minds of men, one is evermore recalled to 
the difference between that result and his assisting his 
father at the mill, or delighting the teamsters in the 
hostelry by reciting the Psalms of David. It is a noble 
illustration of the effects of manly decision — a right choice 
early made, and through life tenaciously followed out. Yet 
amid all this, we can not but regret that he did not strike 
a bolder note against the national blot of slavery. His 
maxim was that every State should be left to decide that 
question for itself, and that was a corollary from his other 
y life-long conviction that the Union was to be preserved by 
all means, and at all hazards. Had he, however, in his 
own majestic way, moved in advance of his co temporaries, 
in regard to an institution which must fall as surely as 
time rolls on, Webster would have been yet more illus- 
trious, and yet more surely the glory of his country. 

But one aspect of this man's character "Remains to be 
considered. As an improver of his estates much might be 
said concerning him. For example, on one of these, he 
planted one hundred thousand forest trees with his own 
hand. His liberality also might have deserved a notice. 
While he earned enough to have made a dozen men rich, 
he spent it liberally, and gave to the poor by hundreds and 
thousands. His last fee for a legal argument was eleven 
thousand dollars ; and that repeated from day to day might 
speedily have made him a Croesus, had he been a miser. 
His intense and glowing admiration of nature in all its 
moods and aspects, from the rising of the sun down to the 
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tiDiest object, was another peculiarity of his character. Bat 
all pales before what is said of his religion.* He had two 
children, Julia and Edward ; he lost them both ; and those 
who were permitted to see him in his most retired and con- 
fiding moments, tell us that from that date he was a 
changed man. But even in early life he had been im- 
pressed by the truth — and it appears to have exercised a 
guiding power in his great career. He became a member 
of a Christian Church in the early prime of his days. His 
mother's lessons and his father's example never were for- 
gotten — nay, habitually he bore about with him the thought 
of a world to come. " When you look," he would write to 
a friend, " upon the graves of my family, remember that 
he who is the author of this letter must soon follow them 
to another world." His attachment to the Bible was very 
marked; he loved it; he read it to his family; he made 
short extempore sermons of great power and eloquence. 
He never traveled without the Sacred Volume as his com- 
panion ; and the story of the Savior, or the prophecies of 
Isaiah never seemed so eloquent to his friends as when 
coming from his lips. He habitually spoke with admiring 
fervor regarding these writings, and, without hearing him, 
it is said, it were difficult to comprehend '* how much light 
he could throw upon a difficult text, how much beauty 
lend to expressions that would escape all but the eye of 
genius, what new vigor he could give to the most earnest 
thought, and what elevation even to sublimity." '< It would 
be impossible," one has said, "for any one to listen for 
half an hour to one of his dissertations on the Scriptures, 
and not believe either in their inspiration or in his." The 
eloquence and the sacredness of the Bible were both deeply 
felt by Webster; and so predominant was the latter that 
neither in public nor in private did any irreverent allusion 
to the contents of the Book which he deemed so holy ever 
escape from his lips. The deep, low tones in which he 

« 866 " The PriTato Life of Duiiel W6bfter," jiBMhi. 
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sometimes repeated portions of the Word of God, amid the 
sileDce of the night or under the shadow of the trees which 
surrounded his country ahode, evoked feelings of deep 
solemnity in the minds of his friends, so that some of them 
do not hesitate to say that no man whom they ever knew 
appeared to understand or appreciate the Scriptures so well. 
^^This is the book," was the exclamation of one who had 
learning enough to compare it with the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and other productions of the least mortal minds; and in 
that book he found not merely poetry to admire but the- 
ology to believe. *'The plan of man*s salvation through 
the atonement of Christ" was one of his great truths, and 
he used the appointed means for deepening and extending 
his knowledge. At one period of his life he spent his 
Summer months in Dorchester; and when he first sojourned 
there, he waited on the minister to intimate that he had 
become one of his parishioners, adding that he was not to 
be one of the fashionable people who resorted to the place, 
but meant to be in his pew both in the morning and after- 
noon. Nor was such a proceeding strange in one who 
could say, '*I have read through the entire Bible many 
times. I now make a practice to go through it once a 
year. It is the book of all others for lawyers as well as 
for divines, and I pity the man who can not find in it a 
rich supply of thought, and of rules for his conduct It 
fits man for life— it prepares him for death." 

But the incidents in Webster's life, which manifest his 
love and reverence for the Bible, are more than can be re- 
counted here. His belief in the efficacy of prayer, in the 
great atonement, as already mentioned, and kindred doc- 
trines, are specially described; and the influence which the 
truth exerted on his life was not less remarked. He never 
sat down to food with his family without imploring a bless- 
ing,' and as he had become a professed member of the 
Christian Church while yet a lad at college, he continued 
a communicant till his closing day. The following senti- 
ment is not altogether correct, but it at least shows the ad- 
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iL -1- a ii ^*-l:l Webstw was held. " One of the most 
iBT^f^>-T>e 5oec»i^« I eT«" vitaessed wis to see him in ftill 
T>fw :c Urf CiT :t: « tke friacipoJ theater of his exploits, .... 
j4ru.Lli^ id the i^frftBeiit of the Lord's Supper. That 
«gec%i.;-je az>i iLe cra&dear of his death axe to me more elo- 
<iKax tLjA a tL>s5a»d senBons from mortal lips." ''Nci- 
lirfT ^ lis kn^ers »{vr hts conrersation/' said another, 
*" kiT-^ I t-rtr kv^wB kim to express an impure thought, an 
iiui>:c:kl iir!r.dB>f9t. or ms« profane language." To say the 
jea«3. u^ c^ae «f these extracts b in beautiful consistency 
W7:i lie ^ciriff. T^s^iher, they tell what a Christian ought 

Aai 2!^ ».-4 this wan^s Hie another model — a model not 
server as to the irrepressible energy with which he pressed 
oa aihd up as K«rds this life* hut, moreover, in his riew 
of the ll>t te c^oae? He had a Tast and capacious soul : 
he <v«!i rrasp the most complieated of questions and ana- 
Ijie them into simplicitT — and what was the most befitting 
ct^Bidy for a mind so lofty T How could its aspirations best 
be mec its capacity filled and satisfied to the uttermost? 
By what, if not with the Infinite, the Eternal, the Omnipo- 
teat, the Omutscient? By what, if not with the wisdom 
which ci\mes from above, and the truths which inspiration 
has revealed to guide ws back to God ? Such at least were 
the truths* and such was the One, with whom Daniel Web- 
ster held daily communion; and were his example habito- 
ally followed by the rulere of nations, the people would be 
rescued from the de^podsm or the blunders of little men. 
The Eternal would get his place — ^the first and the high- 
est — and all else would fall into order the most complete, 
as beauty arose out of chaos when Omnipotence said " Be," 

But Webster is now in his seventy-first year. He has 
reached the allotted term of mortal existence, and must 
pass away alike from the frowns and the applause of mor- 
tals. On the morning of Sabbath, the 24th of October, 
1852, he was summoned away. Though much enfeebled, 
his mind was calm, as he died with the confidence of a 
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little child, reposing on the mercj of his God as reyealed 
in the ^Savior. Among his last utterances was this, " Heav- 
enly Father, forgive mj sins, and welcome me to thyself 
through Christ Jesus." His very last words were, " I still . 
live,'' and his loving, weeping friends took them up as a 
prediction of that immortality on which he was about to 
enter. .Through life he had hallowed the Sabbath, and he 
died upon it. The Autumn was Kis favorite season, and he 
passed away amid its mellow glories, after affectionately 
and solemnly taking leave of his weeping wife, children, 
kindred, and friends, down to the humblest members of his 
household. His death, it is supposed, was hastened by in- 
juries >received by the bretiking down of his carriage ; but 
it did not find him unprepared. Long years before, he 
had erected his own tomb; and there, on a plain marble 
Blab over the door, the visitor reads the simple inscription, 

jBanCtI (SStbsttt. 

Some ten thousand friends, countrymen, and lovers, helped 
to lay him there — and one of the orations pronounced in 
connection with his departure was thus touchingly closed: 
"The clasped hands — the dying prayers — 0, my fellow- 
citizens, this is a consummation over which tears of pious 
sympathy will be shed, after the glories of the forum and 
the senate are forgotten." 

The heart of America throbbed with grief at the tomb 
of Daniel Webster, but posterity has weighty lessons there 
to learn. When 

" H« paflflod throngh glory*! morning gate, 
And wAlked In paradise," 

he left behind him a thousand lights burning to guide 
those who shall come after. See how independent man is 
of position; he can ^^make his life sublime" if his God be 
his counselor and truth his guide. Poverty need not re- 
press: the loftiest bights to which man's mind can soar 
may be won, if only we follow where wisdom leads, and act 
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on the maxim which even heathenism deemed sage, "The 
gods grant nothing to mortals without lahor." Most as- 
sidnooslj did Daniel Webster labor all the days of his life/ 
his eaiij decision was on the side of the good and the 
pore, in one word, the Christian — ^and he embodied that 
decision in a lile-long contest with evil — a life-long pursuit 
of what he reckoned worthy of an immortal mind. He had 
his £ittlts: he was human; but his life b a lasting protest 
agunst the groveling grossness of many a statesman in his 
own and other lands. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SILVI O PELLICO. 

A. D. 1789-1854. 

'* A gentle knight wm pricking on the plaine, 
TcUdd In mightie armee, and silver ihielde, 
HHierein old dints of deepe woundes did remains 
The crael marks of many a bloody flelde ; 
Tet armes till that time did he nerer wielde. 
His angry steede did chide his foming bltt. 
And mnch disdayning to the curbe to yielde ; 
Full Jolly knight he seemed, and faire did sttt, 
As one for knightly golsts and fierce encoanten flit.* 



Italy—The first Bonaparte— Action and reaction— Besnlts—PelUoo*! birth-* 
Xarly training-— His loTe of conntry-^rreeted— Imprisoned— ^Uilan — ^Venice— 
Spielberg— His snCTerings there— And studies— Set f^ee in 1830— Betires to Turin— 
His works— His death. 

Teub reign of the first Bonaparte in Italy introduced 
many changes there, and fostered the hopes of many more. 
The priestly party was weakened, and in some places sup- 
pressed. A measure of liberty was enjoyed, and the peo- 
ple felt their freedom reviving as the sunshine of Spring 
and Summer revive and beautify the earth. 

But when Bonaparte Xell, a reaction speedily began. Old 
despotisms were restored, and the Italians were trodden 
down as before. Many of them, however, could ill brook 
such treatment — accustomed as they had been to a measure 
of liberty, they could not silently submit to repression. 
The restoration of the priests, the inquisition, espionage, 
and all the adjuncts of a galling bondage, goaded men to 
cherish violent opinions, and some to do violent deeds. 
Dungeons, disease, and death were the result to many, 
whose offense began in deep love to their native country — 
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that coantry which long centuries of dreary and crashing 
oppression has only rendered more dear to the hearts of 
millions. 

These events and their attendant sufferings occasioned 
some of the most resolute displays of patriotism which the 
history of the world supplies. Never was unflinching de- 
cision on the one hand, or heroic endurance on the other, 
more signal than in the case of some of those who were 
immured in the dungeons of San Michele, of Venice, or of 
Spielberg — and never was blood more freely shed than by 
those who died on the scaffold, because they loved Italy, 
not wisely, but too well. We are now to contemplate some 
incidents in the life of one of these sufferers — not in a 
detailed biography, but only to mark how bold was his 
decision, how nobly unbending his spirit, how unwearied 
his labors, and how profound were his sorrows for his 
country's sake. 

Silvio Pellioo, to whom we refer, has said that "both 
religion and philosophy require calmness of judgment com- 
bined with energy of will, and that without such a union 
there can be no. . . . dignity of character, and no sound 
principles of human action." It will soon appear whether 
his life corresponded to his convictions. 

He was born at Saluzzo |n Piedmont in the year 1789. 
His father was in easy circumstances, and the training of 
the son was well fitted to develop the gifls which he pos- 
sessed. In Turin, at Lyons, and at Milan, acquirements 
were made or pursuits engaged in which rendered Pellico 
an accomplished man, a devotee to literature, and passion- 
ately enamored of the beautiful land of his birth. He 
associated with some of the most distinguished men of 
modern Italy, and became the author of some productions 
which rendered him an idol to many in that land. In the 
house of Count Porro of Milan, where the youth resided, 
he became acquainted with some of the most eminent men 
of his age. Brougham, Hobhouse, Byron, Madame de 
Stael, Yon Sohlegel, and others were of the number — and 
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it was by associating witb such personages that his love oi 
country was developed and matured. 

But Pellico could not look on the degradation of his 
country and the bondage of his countrymen without an 
effort to break their chains. He attempted it; but only to 
iiYfit chains upon himself. By his publications he strove 
to rouse and combine the Italians; and about the* year 
1820 became a member of a revolutionary society, from 
which date his manifold sorrows began. He conspired to 
improve the political condition of his country, when he 
saw it trodden down by an oppressive power — and while 
we may not approve of the measures thus employed, we 
can at least explain how natural they were in a mind so 
devoted as Silvio Pellico to . his native land, while it 
groaned beneath a yoke which patriotism could not brook. 

On the 15th of October, 1820, he was arrested for polit- 
ical offenses, and confined in the cells of Santa Margherita 
at Milan. There his woes commenced. "Dungeons here, 
dungeons there," he says, dungeons to the right, and dun- 
geons to the left, above, below, and opposite, every-where 
met his eye. Moreover, the scaffold appeared in the gloomy 
distance, and, in the course of a few hours, he sank from 
the brightness of hope to the darkness of a solitary, un- 
cheered cell. The remembrance of father, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters, whom he loved with the vehemence of 
Italian passion, deepened the grief of the prisoner, and at 
the thought of them "he wept like a child." He knew, 
however, Vhe real fountain of solace, and it is a touching 
record to hear him say that in his deep distress on account 
of those whom he loved, he hoped they would be consoled 
by Him who enabled a mother to follow her son to the 
Mount of (j^olgotha — him, the Friend of the unhappy, the 
Friend of man. It was then, he says, that the power of 
religion was first felt in the heart; and that, amid many 
changes, all of them saddening, bore him up with more 
than human strength. He was permitted to retain his 
Bible in the house of his bondage, and appears to have 
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«iw .^ ^.*r^ ia » 9C«1 vkkk could Dot haTe rested sat- 

2:\-.^vrtt WK^ (xisis<d agau and again at Milan, and 
iKp.j «a«£ VTLJi M w«c<ed all tlie fortitude wliich patriot- 
?««a AM U4 r-i:k «aa svplj. He had written a note in 
i.> j. x%L ? r ^ k*i »> o:k«r ink, to one of bia fellow- 
>r*^avn^ I; w^itf a were sdntation, bat it was produced 
j^ u {"c iikjjcit /( ^rlise: and tkat b an earlj specimen of 
i.> p. ru: r^aii<as. On otber occasions, some of bis 
;«i*;i?^ m.ijt:>i k.m wlib nag^MMrons or malignant irony; 
lac v^ois A4.*i W CL|He<i wkes Count Porro bimself — a 
«f«\*av V V. u^ wa» timij Italian — ^was obliged to flee, 
M^ "«£&> :aL a^tviK^ iviM coodemned to deatbl 

I; i^ $.v:^\M .rc 1^* ba^ la trace our accomplisbed sufierer 
f>,>tK 7rr:«^*a V 7c^>a. aftd ftoM cdl to Cell. Strongbold 
a/»/r jcr-.'a^Y.-.i V««««aw bis abode; and yet, for "tbe most 
^«ir^ Vtf ^^x^-^ a Wantilful and consistent resignation, 
y^vai Utf ir^ b« 5flt aasvped tbat Austria would make 
^^aty >^xr:£ <:s.JL3trv<« naK>ng FsHico's friends, and tbat 
b# in^^v^jf iix$< <;:&^ die beneatb ber yengeance, or be 
9«yvvt V a Ivv^ ixprisowaenU His parting witb bia 
u.^r. wW Tiisct^ bin in prison after bis seisure, was 
a^.^tf]! %j» ks^ aSvck'eale soal; bnt still tbe love of coun* 
ut v;fc» w^MAM tb^re. and tbongb at tunes be could 
ns.^ ^N^y <^vtt tb« sad nlief of a tear, be bore up— -tbe 
tkv^^^l V4f Italy ^ly^ was new life to tbe prisonei^— «nd 
bi^ im^arvd t«> fftce deatb on tbe scailbld, or any form of 
nMutytvloafc^ ^wub a Mes&iag on bis lips,** eyen for tbose 
wko ;$ifaii btas ibitber. He stroTC to familiariie bis mind 
witb s«^paratk>n from lbo$e wbom be lored — ^witb tbe ap- 
pt^>aeb of tbe executioner, and all tbe dread insignia of 
a pabUe deatb — aeant to be one of sbame — and by all 
tbis, to accnstoas bis nerres to bear tbe sudden or fearM 
sbocks wbicb be foresaw before bim. To crown bis efforts, 
be from time to time quoted tbe model of bim wbo was 
^* nobly pacific, botb witb regard to bimself and otbers, 
and wbom we are ail bound to imitote/' In trutb, tbe 
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story of this man's prison woes, of his anguish, and yet 
of his strong consolations, constitutes one of the most 
remarkable narratives of our times. The blending of 
celestial truth with earthly woes is beautiful. 

In the month of February, 1821, Pellico was transferred 
from Milan to the prisons of Venice; and there new forms 
of trial awaited him. "The Leads,'' a portion of the prison 
attached to the palace of the Doge, in that city, became 
his dreary abode; and though he was able to mitigate the 
horrors of the place, as perhapa the gay and elastic mind 
of an Italian alone could do, it was still one of uttermost 
misery. Stifling heat, swarms of insects, disease, and an- 
noyances which strained his endurance to the full, there 
rewarded his love for Italy. He had now, moreover, to 
confront the terrors of a state trial, where, for successive 
hours, and from day to day, he was harassed and excited 
far beyond mortal patience. The dread of undesignedly 
implicating others, or of being compromised by them ; the 
conduct of one of his judges; and, in truth, his whole 
position, drove him to the verge of madness. He ingenu- 
ously says that he would have taken his own life, had not 
the voice of religion and the thought of his parents held 
back his hands. For a time he had neglected his Bible, 
amid the agitating scenes of his lot; but he resumed it 
now — ^he wiped away the dust — he read what the Savior 
says about the offenses which must come, and Pellico was 
soothed once more by the truth. '^ I placed the Bible upon 
a chair," he records, "and falling upon my knees, I burst 
into tears of remorse — I, who ever found it so difficult to 

shed even a tear I rose with renewed confidence that 

Gk>d had not abandoned me It was then that my mis- 
fortunes — the horror of my continued examinations, and the 
probable death which awaited me — appeared of little ac- 
count " And that is the secret of the power which 

nerved him to greatness, and fitted him to endure. 

These ordeals were renewed every two or three days, by 
the Special Commission which tried Pellico at Yenice. He 
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bore up as best be could, mod 'Meft tbe rest to the will 
of God/* But the stifliiig air of the place in which he 
was entombed depressed him to the rerge of insanity, till 
at last he was tempted onoe more to think of self-destmo- 
tion. It is one of the most melancholy records of liaman 
woe. A mind of a high order, and of exquisite calture, 
actuated by profound emotions and lofty principle, was 
goaded, chafed, harassed, till reason trembled on its throne. 
Besides his Bible, howcTcr, Pellico had other sources of 
solace. In one of his prisons, where he was allowed the 
use of paper and ink, he composed some of his works, all 
thoroughly Italian in their cast of thought, and pleasing 
rather than powerful in their tone. He also sketched 
several tragedies, and other productions, among which was 
a poem on the Lombard League, and another on Chris- 
topher Columbus. Standing, as he felt he stood, on the 
verge of death, with a fatal decree ready to sweep him 
into the grave, he had self-possession enough to persist 
in his studies — ^it was his antidote to madness; and amid 
employments such as these he could exclaim, "O blessed 
solitude! how much holier and better art thou than harsh 
and undignified association with the living I" In '^The 
Leads" he had mitigated the monotony of his cell by 
feeding, and all but domesticating, some ants and a spider; 
and when he was abruptly summoned to leave that abode, 
he felt his separation from these creatures of his care 
almost like a grief. A visit to these ^< Leads " has become 
a pilgrimage in our day. 

In his new cell, this lonely, persecuted man had oppor- 
tunities of once more holding communion with his fellow- 
men — at least, he could behold their countenances. Such, 
however, were the restrictions upon all personal intercourse 
that one of his keepers, who somewhat leniently indulged 
him, was bastinadoed for the crime; and his screams 
agonised Pellico more than his own personal endurance. 
At length his accumulated trials drove him to actual delir- 
ium. Phantoms haunted him. Sleep forsook him — he lost 
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his reason, and in niter nnconsciousness attempted self* 
destmction. In this horrible condition he was only so 
Incid as to repeat the words, ^*Mj God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken mc?" and though such an application of the 
ory may startle us, that sentiment alone could fathom the 
depths of this agonised sufferer's woes. In his frenzy, he 
^ at other times challenged the justice of Providence ; and 
though he dismissed such thoughts as insane, and deplored 
them as^ a sin, they prove to the letter how surely oppres- 
sion drives a wise man mad. In the whole range o^uman 
sufferings, few more affecting than those of Silvio Pellico 
at this juncture are on record. It was a crisis under which 
flesh and blood must have sunk. 

Nor was he soothed when he learned that one of his 
companion patriots had been made to pass '* the Bridge of 
Sighs,'' at Venice — the prelude to his death. Sentence 
had been pronounced on him and some others, so that the 
cause of Italian patriotism seemed likely to be quenched in 
the blood of the sons of Italy. The sentences of some who 
were condemned to die were commuted into long imprison- 
ment ; but even that was like a death-blow to their cause, 
as it added new miseries to former woe. 

Amid these disasters the mind of Pellico, goaded first to 
unnatural • effort, and then sinking into weakness, was agi- 
tated beyond what calmer minds can comprehend. Again 
and again did the thought of avoiding the scaffold by sui- 
cide occur to him, but again and again did he spurn it 
away as a base temptation; and his governing considera- 
tion, while death seemed near, was "how to die like a 
Christian." Even when all hope of escaping the scaffold 
had faded from his mind, he resolutely determined to 
"bear his sentence with calm dignity, and to bless the 
name of the Lord." He felt that the question of his coun- 
try's freedom was only one of time. Though many dreary 
years of bondage under a foreign yoke might be before it, 
the onward movement of Providence, whose wheels are 
never reversed, was sure to bring about the set time; and 
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even death upon the scaffold, for such a man afl PellicOy 
would only hasten the emancipation. 

But his time had not yet arrived; and on the 11th of 
February, 1822, he was removed from the prison of Venice 
to that of the island San Michele, in the immediate vicin* 
ity. He had already been hurled from the summit of high 
hopes into a deep abyss of wretchedness; but there was a 
lower deep before him, as he was dragged from dungeon to 
dungeon, with death or chains apparently at hand. Scarcely 
had he reached his new dungeon, when he received an ac- 
cession to his sorrow by hearing of the death of one of his 
compatriots, who had sunk into the grave amid the agonies 
of his imprisQnment. On the 21st of February Pellico's 
own doom was decided : the Special Commission found him 
guilty. He was condemned to death, but the Emperor had 
commuted the sentence into fifteen years of hard imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Spielberg.* " The will of God be 
done,'* was Pellico's reply, when the inquisitor had finished 
his sentence. Some of the judges seeme^ compassionate, but 
one among them treated his viotim with an insolence which 
stung and unmanned the sufferer. A tide of violent passion 
swept through his soul ; and they who know the Italian 
temperament will understand what that implies. His head 
burned; his heart bled; he felt that political enmities had 
given additional severity to his sentence, and he was for a 
while like a deserted vessel drifting before the tempest, 
knowing of no harbor, and scarcely cherishing any hope. 

But the trials which assailed Pellico at this stage were 
not nearly exhausted. It was part of his sentence that he 
should hear it upon the scaffold, where he was to have 
died but for the clemency of the Emperor. That formality 
could not be dispensed with; and he was rowed back from 



*Haird imprisonment is a technical phnse. The Careen dmro implied tJutt the 
person condemned to It should have his legs Ironed ; be fed dally with warm food, 
but no meat ; his bed was bare boards ; and he was forbidden to oonTerse with any 
but the officials. Such was the Austrian award to lulian patriotism— the Aus- 
trian attempt to quench It. 
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San Hichele to Venice, there in public, and surrounded by 
armed soldiers, and cannons ready to be discharged in the 
event of commotion, to hear the sentence read. Hand- 
cuffed like the vilest criminal, he and a companion passed 
through that ordeal of shame. As the words, '^condemned 
to death," were pronounced, a general murmur of compas- 
sion ran through the crowd; and a fresh murmur arose 
when the commutation into fifteen years of imprisonment 
was proclaimed. Have the bloody fields of Magenta and 
Solferino any connection with these and similar scenes? 
Who bears their shame — Austria, or the memory of Pellico? 
the most tyrannical of all the modern Governments, or its 
victim so ruthlessly oppressed? Yet he clung to his coun- 
try the more for its deep degradation. It haunted him by 
night and by day, and he was nerved calmly but resolutely 
to brave the utmost that despotism could do on that coun- 
try's behalf. He spoke no word of reproach — ^he stifled 
his emotions, and tried to leave his cause before the 
Eternal. 

In terms of his sentence, I^ellico was now removed to 
Spielberg, near Brunn, the capital of Moravia, and not far 
irom the field of Austerlitz. His journey thither was one 
of much bodily suffering, from his chains and disease; but 
an ovation as far as men durst manifest their feelings. 
Arrived at his destination, a gloomy and partially-ruined 
castle, he and a companion in tribulation were confined in 
two dismal subterranean dungeons — ^he says, '^entombed 
alive." He had traveled, we have just seen, in chains from 
Venice to Spielberg; and prison chains were now fastened 
on his limbs, and riveted on an anvil by a blacksmith re- 
tained for that purpose. In discharging that odious duty, 
the man dropped some words of commiseration in German, 
and when he discovered that the prisoner understood him, 
the smith stood aghast, lest he had been detected in show- 
ing sympathy. The jailer was sworn to treat all prisoners 
with equal severity. "I am bound," he said, "to treat all 

the prisoners alike; no indulgence; no permission to 

30 
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relent, to soflen the sternest orders, in particular as r^ards 
prisoners of State." And such was the new abode into 
which an odious system thrust this Italian. 

Here, then, is the devotee of liberty imprisoned amid 
Austrian rigors, and in the hands of men sworn to be 
sternly severe. For fifteen years he was doomed to that 
treatment Not even a straw bed could be conceded, till 
the doctor ordered it in the event of disease. The officials 
were ''hard as steel" in the discharge of duty; and if we 
except the dungeons of the Inquisition, and the atrocities 
which were perpetrated there, no more signal display of 
cruelty could be made than in the case of this Austrian 
State prisoner. On his first night at Spielberg, he threw 
himself on his board-bed 'J less at enmity with mankind, 
and less alienated from God," than he had been during the 
chafings of his trial. But the reign of terror had begun, 
and Pellico, perhaps its noblest -victim, was paying the 
penalty exacted by oppression. Down to the minutest ar- 
rangement, even to the changing of his linen and the color 
of his dress, the oppressor's hand was on him; he had lit- 
erally to work out freedom in sackcloth and chains. 

Add^d to this sufferer's other sorrows was the pain of 
hunger. He could not swallow the prison fare, though he 
persisted long in the 'attempt ; and was at times fain to par- 
take of bread smuggled into Eis den by some official who 
felt touched by his woes, or who braved detection for prov- 
ing that he was a man, and could feel. Disease at length 
began violently to prey upon the prisoner ; but doctor afler 
« doctor was summoned to see him ere any real relief could 
be granted. So far had Pellico at one period sunk, that 
the last rites of the Ohurch to which he belonged were 
administered to him as to a dying man. He recovered, 
however; but even the tender mercies of that prison were 
cruel. When allowed to walk out on a part of the castle 
to ward off death, he was guarded by two men with loaded 
muskets; and at a subsequent period, when his walk had 
drawn the eyes of some upon him, or procured some kindly 
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greetings, it was bidden by palisades, so tbat no eye but 
that of his guards could see him; in short, cruelty was in- 
genious in torturing, or in reducing its victim to the mini* 
mum upon which a mortal could live without being driven 
to derangement or a voluntary death. When he begged 
that his chain might be removed from his legs, were it 
only for a day or two, that he might get some sleep during 
a fever which had seized him, the physician informed him 
^ that the fever was not yet so bad as to require it." In 
other words, torture was administered according to the 
beatings of the pulse. It was something just short of 
murder, under the guise of a physician's prescription. 

But there were refinements even upon this kind of cruelty,* 
for an attempt .was made to bind him not to speak in prison. 
It originated in the conversation which some of the patients 
from Italy were enabled to hold with each other through 
the walls or the grating of adjoining cells. Pellico was 
thus to have been reduced to the level of the inarticulate 
beasts; but he resented the attempt, and refused to be 
ga^ed by any thing but actual force. When he could 
catch a glimpse of them, he enjoyed, with a poet's fervor, 
the brightness of the sky, and the beauty of the earth. 
The voices of the city, the very gambols of dumb animals — 
in short, all lovely things were a joy, and amid his delight, 
he loved to speak of them ; it broke the dreary monotony 
of his cell. To be silent, therefore, was a bondage to which 
he could not submit without ceasing to be a man ; and the 
very proposal to silence him seems the quintessence of 
cruelty. 

The prison fare, we have seen, was disgusting, and when 
Pellico, amid his sufferings, attempted to eat it, he swooned 
under the effort. It was even supposed that he was dead ; 
and when he revived, his fetters were at length ordered to 
be removed. An appeal was made to Vienna on his be- 
half; but instead of being permitted to be placed in the in- 
firmary, he was ordered to be treated in his dungeon. 
There he became delirious again, and passed through a 
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orisis which seemed not unlikely to close his earthly career. 
As some relief, he was now permitted to enjoy the society 
of a fellow-prisoner, Maroncelli, in the same cell ; but joy- 
ous as that relaxation of rigor was at^rst, it added in the 
end to the grief of Pellico. His friend grew ill. A scor- 
butic affection seized upon both, and the limb of Macon- 
celli, after occasioning much agony, had to be amputated. 
It was horror added to horror; and if aught could haye 
quenched the ardor of Italian patriotism, such desolating 
woes might surely have succeeded. 

Application was next made by these two friends for the 
use of pen and ink, and for permission to purchase books; 
but both requests were detiied. Yet an antidote was found 
of which no tyranny could deprive them, except by driving 
them to madness. Pellico was enabled to compose ex- 
tensive works, to retain them in his memory, and to cor- 
rect and polish them there, insomuch that a whole tragedy 
was wrought off by that process. Maroncelli cultivated 
the same art, and was able to retain by heart many thou- 
sands of verses which he had composed. Barely, we think, 
has such an asylum from oppression been found.* 

The rigors of Spielbeig increased from year to year, and 
a dull monotony of woe had now become the lot of Pellico. 
The years 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827, were thus endured, 
rather than lived; and during all that time he was for- 
bidden the use of books. The prison, he says, was one 
vast tomb, without the peace and unconsciousness of death. 
He now learned to envy the happiness of some of the ear- 
lier periods of his bondage, and his dreary heart ached at 
the mental vassalage to which he was reduced. The Em- 
peror sent him, indeed, some books on Ascetics — a most 
appropriate gift — and even such productions were the occa- 
sion of a merciful diversity amid the dullness of the dun- 
geon. He resigned himself to the will of God, who hears 

*At one period of his imprinonment, Pellico scratched hia oompodtioiM vpom 
his teblo, and after committing them to memory, eraMd them with frmfment»4»f 
glAss. 
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the groaning of the prisoner; and instead of having his 
susceptibilities dulled bj endurance — as would have been 
the case in less elastic spirits — Pellico's feelings grew more 
sensitive and acute. Mornings noon, and night, search was 
made through every corner of his dungeon ; the links of 
his chain were tested, lest any attempt should be made to 
sever them, and a bondage, 'as petty and irksome as it was 
heavy and grinding, was from day to day and year to year 
inflicted. The very favors from the Emperor, announced 
with pretentious pomp, were a mockery. "I am com- 
manded by his Majesty," it was once said, "to communi- 
cate to you good tidings of your relations at Turin." The 
prisoner rejoiced, and begged for some details as to those 
whom he loved so well, for he knew not who were dead 
and who were alive j but the answer was, "I can show you 
nothing. You must be satisfied. It is a mark of the Em- 
peror's clemency to let you know even so much. The same 
favor is not shown to every one." There also lacerated 
affection had to succumb to power. 

Amid these rigors, and this mockery, friend after friend 
died at Spielberg, and the living envied the dead. The 
years 1828 and 1829 passed away like their predecessors, 
and it was now nearly nine years since Pellico was first im- 
prisoned. Through a private channel he had learned that 
the Emperor would probably count the days of bondage 
by twelve hours instead of twenty-four, so that by a fiction 
of imperial clemency, fifteen years would be only seven and 
a half. But that period had passed, and hope deferred was 
producing its usual effects — sickness and sinking of heart. 
At length, however, on the Ist of August, 1830, and ten 
years after his seizure, it was announced to Pellico that he 
was free. " I have the pleasure," were the words employed, 
"the honor, I mean, of acquainting you that his Majesty 

the Emperor has granted you a further favor It is 

liberty." There were three included in the mercy, and no 
attempt need be made to tell their emotions. They were 
mute at first. The clemency was just not too late in reach- 
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ixu: uicK . >Tt tLf b- csmpe iato tlie free air of beaven re- 
jt-riprcxa^ Ukc K«i.> fnae. i c aicn e d tlieir hope, and sent 
i2»f KAa wht kftft £r«^ra k&s:gard aaid waD amid siiflkriDg 
tiafC V- ^:4Df stOBS^cre of joj. Soae Texatknis delays and 
l):<cr$ nf axxk-nr w-y sdU before Peliioo, bat tbej passed 
MWkx. Ii&hr viK (zTerrd — ^Tarin vas reacbed — his parents 
verv f:«»i jui^iyl a»d he was rastored to their affections 
Ltt roM w'^ N L*a !•; «f beea deid. It was on the 17th daj 
cc STTCiOLr^r. 1>^>> Hss own conclnsaon of the whole 
K&:7<7 wn^ i^t ^iV.>i rendets all Ben, and all things, 
hr^wevtr t^r^xiie t« \he intentions of the agents, the won- 
ofc-xl iis<rt^*fats wkSfh he diieets to the greatest and best 
cf T*xTT«.>«<w " Tbe words are prophetie^ and the prophecy 
wll* Ke rV-i-jei; is it »v>t in conrse of being so? 

Sack is a Btejper ahstnet — scarcely ercn an index — of 
the s«5frl?:rs ce SUtio Pellico. As one who loTcd his 
cv^AXTTT wi:h a fkll heart, and giieTed lo see her trodden 
«c<wn by what he d w a cd a grinding oppression, he came 
into cv''y.i5a:« with one of the best oiganiaed despotisms of 
ali ti m e o n e of the mightiest systems of repression which 
the wccid eT^er saw. Bat eren that conld not dannt his 
r^^'Iste mici, nor bend his will before the oppressor. 
Amid all that heecdni^ Pellico never nttered one word 
of iY^%:T«t that he had given himself to his country and its 
lT>e^:m. To the lasL he endured with feelings of lore as 
intent as ever actuated mortal man, and amid agonies 
which few erer passed through with their life* But though 
he was thus i«solnte and unswerrii^, his patriotism was 
calm and self-possessed; and of all the examples of ener- 
getic decision which the records of the past supply, few 
present a more extraordinary combination of moral forces 
than that of Silvio Peilico. He was impulsive, yet calm ; 
he was passionate, yet self-contained; he was ardent, yet 
cautious; aud looking at the powers of mind which underlie 
his whole history, we need not wonder either that he came 
into violent collision with a system which would hinder the 
onward march of man, or that he greatly, manfully, and 
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for long endured, rather than succumb to what is, politic- 
ally, self-destructive, and, morally, a lie. No wonder, then, 
that the touching story of his "Prisons" has charmed the 
men of many lands. Of that work there have been five 
translations into German, three into Spanish, fourteen into 
French, and one into English. It has thus helped to feed 
the flickering flame of patriotism, always threatened but 
never extinguished, among the people; and here, as in a 
thousand other cases, sufferings and agonies which even 
Pellico's words could not fully tell, have promoted the 
object for which he lived, more, perhaps, than the success 
of all his plans could have done. 

And no one can trace the history of his sufferings with- 
out observing the important place which religion held in 
guiding and sustaining hini. From the period of his en- 
tering prison to the close of his troubles, it was a power 
in his soul presiding over all the rest. At times, indeed, 
the truth which he held suffered an eclipse; and his mind 
then sank into weakness, or became the prey of passions 
which seemed to constitute strength, but which were, in 
reality, exhaustion. As soon, however, as the light which 
shines from heaven illumined his soul again, he was him- 
self and more — a match for the griefs by which brute op- 
pression strove to crush the aspirations of a generous and 
most loving soul. If Italy have many sons like-minded 
with Silvio Pellico, she will yet be free; free not merely 
from the oppressor's heel, but, better and higher far, from 
that mental bondage which has for centuries wasted her 
noble people, and turned one of the loveliest portions of 
the earth into a dreary desert by darkness and misrule. 

Pellico lived four and twenty years after he was set at 
liberty, and spent his time at Turin in literary pursuits." 
He published some of the works which he had composed 
or sketched in prison, and acted as librarian to the Mar- 
chesa Barolo, at whose villa of Moncaglieri he died on the 
first of January, 1854. 
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PART V. 
MEN OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

** And Science, ctt^Ie-eyad, 

8onn on the ligfatning ; dlres into the deep ; 
Ongea • dew-drop, or siirTeTe • world ; 
Mounts Alpine tnmmitB, or an atom metes ; 
Thrida sU the msses mTstic Nature hides, .... 
Then points her sister. Art, to forma diTine.** 

All fonns of beauty exist at first in the Diyine Mind. 
That 18 their archetype. The majestic glory of the heav- 
ens, so full of grand repose like that of Godhead, espe- 
cially when they are seen at midnight, is only a faint and 
shaded gleam of that glory which encircles the Eternal. 
The harmony which reigns among the heavenly bodieS| 
"forever singing as they shine/* is only one portion of 
the anthem which all creation utters to the glory of the 
everlasting One. 

Or, turning to other forms of beauty, when we stand 
face to face with the Venus at Florence, or the Apollo aft 
Rome, we are awed by the wondrous display of gentle, 
timid loveliness in the one case, of imperial majesty in the 
other; and though we do not know that the trial was ever 
made, those forms of beauty would probably strike even a 
savage, at least with mute admiration. 

Tet what are these but sparks, emanations, flashes from 
the Great Center of all that is lovely — ^the mind of the 
Supreme? When this is overlooked, we lose far more than 
half the blessedness which might flow firom the contempla- 
. tion of the beautiful. '< But my Father made them all," is 
a profound and gladdening sentiment; and if he &c our 
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Father — not merely our Judge — such beauteous objects 
become new bonds between the soul and Him who is " alto- 
gether lovely." 

And the same holds true in science. What is the most 
wonderful discovery of Newton but a minute and micro- 
scopic fragment of the knowledge of the everlasting? What 
were all the demonstrations of La Place, but hints to us 
concerning the wisdom of Him with whose power and pres- 
ence the proud astronomer thought he could dispense, or 
whose works he supposed he could improve? 

Or, to contemplate the matter in still another light, what 
are the inventioDS of Watt, with all the train of changes 
to which they have led throughout the world, but so many 
revelations of the powers which the Eternal Mind has lodged 
in the .work of his hands — hidden, no doubt, from the eyes 
of man, but waiting to reward his painstaking, and prove, as 
proofs are needed, how exhaustless are the works of God? 

Or, further still, the philanthropy of this age is one of 
its glories. Men have plunged into the jungle, or climbed 
the Himalayas, of India, to learn what might be profitable 
to others. They have made the degraded children of Ham 
the objects of their care, and explored their rivers, or braved 
their terrors, or fathomed and mapped down their lakes — 
all with the purpose of bringing the savage within the pale 
of civilization and of truth. Or men have dived into dun- 
geons, and been immured in Lazarettoes, or submitted to 
the scorn of unfeeling oppressors — all that the Wretched 
might become more happy, the degraded be elevated, and 
the wandering reclaimed. Or missionaries have gone to far- 
distant lands to spread the knowledge of a Kedeemer. They 
have taken their lives in their hands, andHiastened away to 
the ice of Labrador and Greenland, or the broiling suns of 
Lidia; they have made their home in the red Indian's wig- 
wam, or they have first tamed, and then Christianized, they 
have tamed by Christianizing, the man-eater, after he had 
banqueted on some of his very benefactors — and yet what 
was this, what were these but mere beams from Him who 

31 
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is the origin of all good, himself God only good, God only 
wise? 

Now, the fbllowing sketches will describe some of thoM 
who embodied in their life such gleams, and sparks, or stich 
emanations from the Chief Good. Thej might or they 
might not recognize him as the origin of all that they were, 
or did — ^but if he was overlooked by them, the wiser are we 
if we learn to trace all np to his open hand — to him whose 
creative power is repeated every instant in prolonging the 
existence of all that he has made, and wh9se goodness finds 
an outlet in ten thousand times ten thpusand channels, un- 
noticed, or often disowned by the children of men. 

Let us see, then, how some of these instruments for dif- 
fusing the Divine wisdom, and goodness, and power among 
their felloW-men have succeeded in the enierprise| where 
consciously or unconsciously they bore a commission from 
the King Eternal, "^hen weakness is linked to the Al- 
mighty One, or when the wandering secure the guidsnce 
of Omniscience, what may they not accomplish, how far 
not climb, how much not enjoy? Nay, even though the 
Highest may lead them blindfolded while they are workiog 
out his purposes, something will flash through to show that 
the Supreme Wisdom has been guiding; and that convio- 
tion may be deepened as we ponder the sections which 
follow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

JOHANN GUTENBERG. 

A. D. 1897-1468. 

" Thom mighty masters of the earlier art, 
Thoee matchless wizards of the elder day, 
From earthly thiDgs, and earthly thoughts apart, 
What grandeur their doTisings all display I 

Lolly perceptions their grand souls perrade, 
^ And take Immortal shapes at their command, 
With reverential feelings, mored and swayed, 
Aad silently inspire the conning of their band." 

J. 0. Psmos. 

Inventions and disputes — The art of printing — Chinese printing— Blocks, 
Stamps, and seals— HoTable types— Gutenberg, Fust, and ShoeflTer— Their respect' 
lv» Bhans in the iuTentlon— Oatenberg's troubles— Lawsuits— Charges against 
him— Partnershipe— Texations— nis work— And death— His statue at Mayence— 
Other printers— William Ged, the inventor of stereotyping— The price of bookc. 

Who iQTeDte4 the mariner's compass? The Chinese? or 
Marco Polo? or Flavio Gioja? 

Who dbcovered the art of making gunpowder? The 
Chinese again? or Friar Bacon? or Michael Schwartz, of 
Goslar? 

Who invented the telescope? Was it Baptista Porta? 
or Fracostaro? or Roger Bacon? or Jansen? or Galileo? 
or who? 

Who founded the infant school system? Was it Pastor 
Oberlin, in the Ban de la Roche? or Wilderspin? or some 
other claimant? 

Who first discovered the virtues of vaccination? The 
Arabians? Fewster of Thornburj? Jenner? or some twenty 
other claimants? 

Who first opened a Sabbath school? Was it Raikes? or 
did he only adopt and mature what had before been prac- 
ticed by many other friends of the young ? 
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Whether was the Davy or the Geordj Safetj-Iamp first 
invented ? 

Whether was Arkwright or Wjatt the first who employed 
rollers in machinery for spinning? 

Who was the first to decompose water into its two com- 
ponent parte? Watt, or Cavendish? 

Who first detected the place of the new planet Neptane? 
Adams, or Le Yerrier? 

Who first deciphered the arrow-headed characters of 
Eastern inscriptions, and furnished a key to explain the 
excavations of Nineveh ? Was it Rawlinson, or some other 
investigator of Oriental antiquities? 

Such are some of the questions suggested by a survey 
of the progress of discovery. Nearly every important in- 
vention has given rise ^to a keen controversy, and rival 
claims; it seems well-nigh an established law in all such 
cases that no progress can be made, none of the fruits of 
genius reaped, without contest and collision. It is part 
of the price which is paid for fame. 

The greatest of all arts, the art of printing, is no excep- 
tion to the remark. Nay, here, if ever, disputes are eager 
and endless. Claimant after claimant has been named in 
the contest upon this subject, till no fewer than eight cities — 
Mayence, Strasbourg, Haarlem, Venice, Rome, Florence, 
Basle, and Augsburg — compete for the honor of the inven- 
tion. Printing of a certain kind was known in China in 
the middle of the tenth century, and it is said to have been 
invented there by Foong-Taon, a Minister of State. Even 
j^n times far more remote, for example, in the palmy days 
of Babylon, traces are found of a mode of stamping im- 
pressible matter; and the seals and signet-rings, so often 
mentioned in the oldest records of man, are in principle 
just a mode of printing. In manufactures ' also, for in- 
stance, in the Low Countries, there was a kind of stamping 
employed which might sometimes suggest to the weary 
copyists of ancient books a more expeditious mode of pro- 
ducing copies, and there are some evidences that it was 00. 
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But not till the first half of the fifteenth century did the 
art of printing assume such a form as could give promise 
of what it has achicTed. The chief claimants for the honor 
of the invention are, John Gutenherg, a man who ranked 
by birth among nobles, a native of Mayence, though often 
called of Strasbourg, owing to a long residence there ; John 
Fust, of the same city as Gutenberg; Peter Shoeffer, a scribe 
or copyist, of Gersheim ; and Laurence Coster, of Haarlem. 
But the claims of Coster are so poorly supported that he 
may now be dropped from the list of competitors; we need 
attend only to the first three in tracing the origin or allot- 
ting the honor of the invention. It is well that we can 
assign his due share to each with tolerable exactness, but 
we confine attention chiefly to Gutenberg, for he was, be- 
yond a question, the first of the three engaged in printing 
as the art is now practiced; he alone had to encounter the 
main difficulties, delays, losses, and trials of an inventor. 

JoHlNN GuTENBERQ, OT GuTTENBEBG, whose real name 
was Oensfleisch, was born at Sorgenloch, near Mentz, in 
the year 1397, but not much is recorded regarding his 
early discipline. It was between the year 1436 and 1442 that 
he began to print ; and there seems no reason to doubt that 
he was the first to use movable types. Till his time, any 
printing that deserved the name was done with blocks, on 
which the contents of a page or some considerable space 
were engraved. The whole page was thus at once placed 
upon the paper, the letters on the block being, of course, 
cut reversed. But this was obviously a clumsy mode of 
proceeding; for example, only one side of a leaf was printed 
upon, and two leaves were then pasted together to form 
continuous reading. As &r as can be ascertained, however, 
Gutenberg was the first to break up the blocks into sep- 
arate letters, and print by movable types in the manner 
still common in the art. This appears to be his pre- 
eminent merit. 

At first the types were of wood, being in effect just the 
wooden page-block cut into its minute parts, and for many 
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years Gutenberg appears to haTe Employed sucb types in 
his office at Strasboarg. All was then kept secret, as &r 
as possible ; and evidence led in one of his lawsuits indi- 
cates, in the case of witness after witness, how nervously 
anxious the inventor was, that no one should see his types 
set up, so as to learn his plans: message after message, or 
order after order was given to prevent what would obTi- 
onsly have been regarded as a misfortune. But the same 
evidence completely proves that the types were movable. 
In consequence of this secrecy, the printer had to oonstniet 
his own press, to cut his own types, and manufusture hia 
own ink. In truth, the spirit of a martyr, or a devotee, 
was needed by the man who had often to write or translate 
the work he was to print, to compose his own types, and to 
act as his own pressman and corrector of the press. He 
required not less to be binder, editor, bookseller, and pub- 
lisher; and the man who could combine the functions of all 
these, even* though not an inventor, was no ordinary mor- 
tal — ^he had to accompHsh with his own hands what ia 
now the work <^f hundreds, in various departments. The 
cjbiafing impediments occasioned by all this may easily be 
supposed. 

While at Strasbourg, and practicing his art as secretly as 
possible, Gutenberg was induced, by urgent solicitations, 
to make it known to some of his friends. A contract waa 
entered into. Money was paid to the inventor for his 
secret; and the friends, for some time, prosecuted their 
work in common. One of them died, however, during the 
currency of the contract. His heirs claimed a continued 
share in Gutenberg's operation, and though the claims were 
rejected by the judges in the case, in the year 1438, the 
lawsuit was one trouble more to one who was already suf- 
ficiently harassed. 

In these circumstances it is not wonderful that Guten- 
berg did not increase his wealth by the invention which he 
had struck out. On the contrary, though he had done 
more for man than Egypt with all its lore, or Greece with 
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pll its eloquence, or Rome with all its legions, in addition 
to all the toils and annoyances to wHich he had been al- 
ready exposed, his means failed. After struggling for 
some years at Strasbourg to establish his new art, he was 
compelled to leave that city and return to Mayenoe. It 
was with him as it has been with a thousand other bene- 
factors of the human race — if he would do good, or work 
oat an idea which was to become a power as influential in 
the moral world as that of the sun itself in the ^material, 
' it must be, as ever, amid trouble, and crosses, and grief. 
He may have received from postei^ty the honor which his 
own age denied him. In spite of the charges brought 
against him, of having pilfered the secret from Laurence 
Coster, and all that could harass a generous mind, charged 
with such a fraud, he may have taken at length his right 
position in the minds of men. But it still remains true 
that Gutenberg had to fight his way through crowding ob- 
stacles, and though possessed of a secret destined, when 
fully made known, to revolutionize the world, he had to 
live amid trials, as he died, " after a life of much suffering 
and hardship," '4n great poverty,'** in some degree a vic- 
tim to the world's progress. Few who have done so much 
for man -as he did are allowed to sun themselves in prosper- 
ity; yet is there a measure of reward in the conviction 
embodied in the words, "Upright, self-denying toill Who 
that knows thy solid worth, would be ashamed of thy hard 
hands, and thy soiled vestments, and thy obscure^ tasks, thy 
humble cottage, and hard couch, and homely fare ? Save for 
thee and thy lessons, man in society would every-where 
sink into a sad compound of the fiend and the wild beast, 
and this fallen world be as certainly a moral as a natural 
wilderness." 

Gutenberg returned to Mayence, then, about the year 
1445, others say about 1450. As he had expended nearly 
all bis property on the invention, and in pressing it into 

• AutborittM diflbr m to tbli. 
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use, he was forced or tempted to think of ahandoning the 
w6rk as hopeless. Difficulties thickened around him, and as 
his efforts could not be renewed without money, he saw his 
hopes fast vanishing away. At this crisis, however, he 
formed an alliance with John Fust, or Faust, a goldsmith 
in Mentz, and a man of considerable wealth, who advanced 
the large sum of 2,020 florins, to enable the resolute, but 
hitherto unfortunate Gutenberg, to prosecute his labors. 
Fust was to be taught the secrets of the art, and to ad- 
vance the necessary funds, in return for which he was to 
be admitted to share the profits. But about five years afker 
his return to Mayence, this engagement led to a lawsuit, 
and abundant trouble to the inventor. It appears that the 
gains were not sufficiently prompt or golden for the money- 
lender, and the case became vexatious. As the result, Gut- 
enberg's materials, constructed at no little cost, at onoe of 
means, of labor, and invention, fell into the hands of Fust 
This would seem to be proved by the fact that the initials 
of Gutenberg and his partners, attached to works known to 
have been printed prior to the lawsuit, continued to be used 
by Fust and Shoeffer after it. This mortifying result, no 
doubt, galled the ardent Inventor. Perhaps his own impet- 
uosity helped to augment his troubles ; but, whatever was 
the cause, Gutenberg was now too far advanced to retreat 
Nay, he appears to have started again with fresh vigor 
after all his crosses, not the^ least of which was the exclu- 
sion of his name from one of the works printed with his 
types, a Psalter, dated 1457. He printed an edition of the 
Bible in 1450-5, which is described as a ^^ superb book." 

Previous to his engagement with J'ust, the types used by 
Gutenberg had oeen made of wood. Now, however, these 
were superseded by metallic types. The letters of th« 
alphabet were cast in copper or tin, and such is believed to 
have been Fust's contributions to the art. But even after 
the original inventor had been thus aided, the difficulties 
of the invention were by no means surmounted. 'Nay, debts 
to the amount of 4,000 florins, equal, perhaps, to 60,000 in 
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our daj, were contracted before the new printers had pro- 
ceeded far with the Bible which they had at press. This 
magnificent art, the patron of all others, had thus to fight 
its way amid impediments innumerable; and again and 
again it seemed on the verge of being crashed in the bnd. 
Who would haye yentured to predict that Outenberg was 
working out an idea concerning a power capable of produc- 
ing forty thousand copies of the Times in less than four 
hours, from one set of types, or of yielding, as *' the an- 
nual returns of the publishing tra^ of all departments," 
about £5,000,000 sterling, in Great Britain alone. 

Once more, howerer, Gutenberg and his partner. Fust, 
were relieyed by the cooperation of Shosflfer, already men- 
tioned, the son-in'-law of Fust. He inyented, or assisted 
in a new mode of casting types in matrices', formed by a 
steel punch, which was the third stage in the discovery; 
and of which it has been said that the art was thus re- 
duced to the condition in which it exists in our day. The 
details of these inventions were long kept a profound secret; 
indeed, 9^n oath was administered to the workmen. The 
secret, however, was at last divulged; but to Shceffer the 
honor appears to belong of having invented the process of 
easting the types, instead of cutting each. The different 
shares of fame are to be allotted consequently somewhat as 
follows: First, Gutenberg employed movable types, but 
mainly or entirely on wood. Secondly, Fust introduced the 
use of metallic types, each letter being separately formed. 
And, thirdly, Shosffer added tne plan of casting the types, 
instead of cutting each letter iu detail. 

But Gutenberg's trials were not yet surmounted. Even 
the metallic types were not sufficiently hard to withstand 
the power employed in pressing, and that also had to be 
remedied by the use of a hardening process. Then, as we 
have seen, he was involved in lawsuits of a vexatious nature ' 
in connection with his operations. As his private 'fortune, 
which was considerable, had been early swallowed up, he 
had become dependent on his more wealthy partner, Fust; 
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and whether it was genius and enterprise smarting under 
such a state of matters, or the money-power asserting mora 
than its rightful share of importance, it were difficult to 
decide; but new complications arose. New lawsuits were 
raised ; and Gutenberg, the originator of the art, oontinued 
throughout his career beset with difficulties enough to re- 
preti^ any less ardent mind. He, however, was not to be 
daunted: though his work was a warfare, he faced it and 
triumphed. Again and again he hi^ to recommence his 
enterprise, after being, thwarte^^' causes which can not 
now be explained. None of "IK^ books which he printed 
are now known for certain to exist, though some suppose 
that the Biblia Sacra Laiina, without date, is the first 
product of the printing-press, and appears to some to have 
been printed between 1450 and 1455, while Out^iberg and 
Fust were partners. Long before he ceased to be a practi- 
cal printer, the art which he had invented had spread into 
many lands. 

The partnership of the three ceased in the year 1458, 
and soon after that time the press had penetrated into many 
of the countries of Europe ; for example, into Italy, in 1465; 
into France, in 1469; into England, in 1474; into Spain, 
in 1475 ; and in the year 1530 there were about two 
hundred printing-presses in Europe. In 1465 Gutenberg 
entered the service of the Elector Adolphus of Nassau — a 
fact which we can not reconcile with the statement of those 
who tell that he died " in great poverty." It is certain, 
however, that after persevering for at least twenty years in 
maturing an art which has shed a light on mind similar to 
that of sunshine on the landscape, he did not find that it 
led to a recompense sufficient to smooth his way to the 
grave. Labor and sorrow were his lot; and he is to be 
ranked among the great benefactors of mankind who did 
good by self-sacrifice, who lived amid toil, and died, at 
last, in comparative neglect, after bestowing favors on our 
race, such as it never fell to the lot of any other mortal to 
bestow. His death took place at Mayence in the year 
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1468, and his epitaph ooald be read there ao late as 1640, 
in the church of the Franciscans. 

Posterity has tried to compensate for the neglect of co- 
temporaries ; and Gutenberg's memory is now deemed a 
household possession in Germany. A monument, executed 
by Thorwaldsen, was erected at Mayence in memory of the 
three — Gutenberg, Fust, and Shcdffer. A Gutenberg society 
testifies men's tardy gratitude by an annual festival; and 
he who was left unoheered, or not seldom pressed by 
poverty, during his labors in perfecting the most noble in- 
vention of man, is at length recognized and lauded as the 
benefactor of the globe. On the 14th day of August, in 
1837, fifteen thousand strangers resorted from all countries 
to Mayence to inaugurate his statue, and do honor to 
Gutenberg. It was uncovered amid the applause of myriads; 
and the monument reared by the subscriptions of many 
nations, now consummated by their blended plaudits, told 
how much they revered the memory of the great inventor. 
The processions — the imposing pomps of Romanism — ^the 
great Bible of Gutenberg, Fust, and Shoeffer there exposed 
to view — the salutes of artillery-— the assembled representa- 
tives of the nations — the hymn sung by a thousand voices — 
the orations, in short, the high jubilee of those three days, 
proclaimed to the world, that if honor was slowly paid to 
one who deserved it well, it was paid with interest; and 
Gutenberg thenceforth became a name of glory, as far as 
man could bestow it 

Most of the books which he is believed to have printed 
were religious. It has already appeared that some of his 
pecuniary difficulties were occasioned by efforts made in 
printing the Bible; and Hallam did not assert too much, 
when he said regarding the success of the partners in their 
bold enterprise to print the whole Bible at first, and at 
once, that **it was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine 
strength, and radiant armor, ready at the moment of her 
nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies." The other 
products of that press and period are nearly all of a similar 
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olaas; and whether we attribute that to Gutenberg's own, 
predilectioD, or to the demands of the times, when men were 
just awakening from a long religious stupor and darkness, 
we are equally called to rejoioe iil that invention which now 
enables us to produce, in this island alone, a complete copj 
of the Word of God every five seconds in the working time 
of a printer. It is wonderAil in our eyes; and if Gutenberg 
tbMy loved the Bible, we can believe that all his toils 
would have been cheerfv^ly endured, and all his losses 
cheerftilly borne could he have foreseen the measureless 
blessings he was bestowing upon millions and millions. Bctt 
he had to work out his life problem amid multiform trials. 
From the little we know of his domestic history, he appears 
to have been a liberal and generous man. He was surely 
a &vored one ; and if he had to struggle and contend till 
bis dying day, what is that but a repetition of the work 
done or the woe endured by all the great since man's reason 
became distempered, and his affections estranged from the 
Chief Good? 

Such, then, is another of those '< starry lights" which help 
to irradiate Che path of man. Ever since the decree went 
forth, that in the sweat of his brow they should wring their 
bread from the earth, we have seen the children of Adam 
walking in woe, till the mirth of the world has seemed to • 
some like the laughter of the maniac. Yet amid the 
troubles which so often encompass the path of the gifted, 
we are not to forget their joys — ^the joy of triumph over 
difficulties — ^the consciousness that at last, if not noto, others 
will see with their light We know too little of the life of 
Gutenberg to be able to say how it was with hiuL But 
we do know that he persevered against a hundred obstacles; 
that he adds another to the list of decided and persistent 
heroes; and that the shout of many people, from many 
lands, at length and tardily called the inventor of printing 
to his lofty place among those whom the Supreme has made 
lights and blessings to mankind. In our poor world, the 
Great Giver dispenses his bounty by means of stewards of 
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Tarioos degrees. Gutenberg was one of his high stewards; 
and in spite of the burden which he had to bear, he dis- 
bursed blessings in showers to the children of men. One 
of the orators of Mayence, on the day when the statue to 
the first printers was completed, summed up these bless- 
ings; and we may let a German enthusiast speak the 
praises of his country's best benefactor, next to Martin 
Luther, for whom, as for thousands, Gutenberg opened the 
way. He says,* -''If the mortal who invented that method 
of fixing the fugitiye sounds of words which we call the 
alphabet, has operated on mankind like a divinity, so also 
has Gutenberg's genius brought together the once isolated 
inquirers, teachers, and learners, all the scattered and 
divided efforts for extending God's kingdom over the whole 
civilised earth, aa^ though beneath one temple. Gutenbei^'s 
invention, not a lucky accident, but the golden fruit of a 
well-considered idea, an invention made with a perfect con- 
sciousness of its end, has, above all other causes, for more 
than four centuries, urged forward and established the 
dominion of science ; and what is of the most importance, 
has immeasurably advanced the mental formation and edu- 
cation of the people. This invention — a true intellectual 
sun — ^has mounted above the horizon, first of the European 
Christians, and then of the people of other climes, and 
other faiths, to an ever-enduring morning. It has made 
the return of barbarism, the isolation of mankind, the reign 
of darkness, impossible for all foture times. It has estab- 
lished a public opinion, a court of moral judicature com- 
mon to all civilized nations, whatever natural divisions may 
separate them, as much as for the provinces of one and the 
same State. In a word, it has formed fellow-laborers at 
the never-resting loom of Christian European civilization 
in every quarter of the world, in almost every island of the 
ocean." 



•See tb* pMMga In "The Old Printer and the Modern Preu." by Ch*rlea 
Kalsht. 
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As trouble crowded npon trouble in the life of the first 
iDTentor of printiog, some of those who advanced the art 
toward its present perfection have been similarly tried* 
Printing from blocks was an early stage of that art; and 
stereotyping is, in one point of view, a recurrence to that 
method. According to this mode, the page is first set up 
with letters in^the usual manner, and a cast is taken from 
the page when completed, and ready for the press. The 
invention of this process has given rise to discussions almost 
as eager as those which arose out of Gutenberg's, and at 
least four inventors are named in connection with this 
branch of the art. It appears, however, that William Oed, 
a goldsmith of Edinburgh, was the real inventor; and if 
so, his. trials were scarcely fewer ^han those of his great 
predecessor. He suggested to a friend that it would be 
easy to print' from plates cast from pages which were com- 
posed in movable type, and soon produced a specimen to 
establish his opinion. Arrangements were entered into with 
a capitalist, to obtain the necessary funds — ^it was Guten- 
berg and Fust repeated, and Ged's troubles soon began. 
As the man of money failed to fulfill his bargain, the in- 
ventor made a contract with a Londbn stationer to embody 
his invention in books. Here again, however, he was long 
tried and thwarted, till a third arrangement became neces- 
sary. He next proposed to the English Universities and 
the royal printers, to stereotype Bibles and Prayer-books ; 
and for a time this undertaking seemed, or at least prom- 
ised, to prosper. Again, however, difficulties arose. In 
seeking to do good, G^d had to encounter ignorance and 
prejudice on the part of workmen, as well as hostility from 
interested parties. Plan after plan was adopted by him to 
bring his method into operation ; but from the type-founder 
up to the printer,' all was hostility, so that no progress waa 
made. For four-and-twenty years he continued his at- 
tempts; that is, from the year 1725 to 1749, wVen he died 
in London of a broken heart, occasioned by the utter failure 
of his plans. His son attempted to retrieve the loss, but 
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met with equal disappointments. Those who at first re* 
jected the plans of Ged subsequently adopted them, and 
made extensive use of his plates ; but he himself died neg- 
lected and poor, while preparing to add to the wealth of 
thousands. His chief memorials are two Prayer-books, 
printed for the University of Cambridge, an edition of 
Sallust, and the sad memory of his crosses and sorrows.* 

Such, then, is too often the reward of genius. Many 
whom the world has at last delighted to honor went to 
their graves unheeded, nay, defrauded or oppressed. It is 
as if the Author of every perfect gift would plant an anti- 
dote to vainglory side by side with what he bestows. It 
18 well known that Sir Isaac Newton's own College at 
Cambridge was among the last to admit his discoveries into 
the goodly fellowship of the recognised sciences — so keenly 
was he opposed where he should have been most prised — 
and that treatment of Newton embodies a general law of 
which this seems the formula : BeneJU your felhw-men^ and 
/or a Hme at least expect their envy and their opposition. It 
is thus that Qod on high tests and burnishes that greatness 
which is true. 

But who shall tell the effects of Gutenberg's invention 
upon the history of man ? The result in one single depart- 
ment may serve as a specimen of the whole. Prior to his 
time, the price of books was such that none but the 
wealthiest ever saw them. At Oxford, for example, in the 
year 1446, it was enacted that no student should occupy a 
book for more than two hours, that others might not be 



^ Melchior de Stemtmm wished to establlBh a printlng-prosB at Angabnrg, and 
•mplojed a year ia making preparations for bis ofltce. He bad fire presses ; be 
cast pewter types ; and after thos expending seren bundrod and two florins in 
preparatioii, be began working in 1473, bnt died before he bad finished one book, 
" heart-broken probably/' says Mr. 0. Knight, " at the amount of capital be had 
sank, for his unfinished book was sold off at a mere trifle, and bis ofltce broken 
up." Again, ** For some years after the iovention of printing, many of the in- 
genious, learned, and enterprising men who deroted tbemselTos to the new art 
which n as to change the face of society, were ruined, because they could not sell 
cheaply unless they printed a considerable number of a book, and there were not 
readers enough tn take off the stock which thus accumulated.** 
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defrauded. Money was often lent on the deposit of a book, 
as now upon estates. In 1299 the Bishop of Winchester 
borrowed a Bible from a convent, and gave a foimal bond 
for its restoration. In 1471 Louis XI, of France borrowed 
the works of an Arabian physician, from the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris, and both deposited a costly pledge, and 
gave a bond, with a second party as surety, for their safe 
return. Or, if we glance still further back, other incidents 
proye both the scarcity and the value of MS. books. Plato 
paid about £375 for three small treatises by Philolaus, a 
Pythagorean. Aristotle purchased the books of Speusippus, 
which were few in number, for about £675. King Alfred, 
of England, gave to a bishop as ihe price of a book, as 
much land as eight plows could till. About the year 1274 
a Bible sold for about £33 Gs. 8d. and that at a time 
when a laborer's wages were only three halfpence a day. 
Now, such gleanings help us to judge of the importance of 
Gutenberg's invention — ^its importance even in the 'high 
reckoning of eternity. Prior to his tim^s, the way to the 
knowledge of Ood's mind was costly, if not royal ; and yet 
the man who introduced a new era in that respect was 
harassed and agitated till we lose sight of him in the dim- 
ness of obscurity I Such voices j&om the past surely reach 
us charged with deep significance, if we have ears to hear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI. 

A D. 1474-1563. 

"SoTran of Art, Imperial Angelo, 
WhoM wisarU chlael charmed the rock to life. 
And giant pencil bade the Sistino glow 
With frescoed marvels of the final strife 
Where doom awaits the wicked, by thy hand 
All loveliness with awful forms is blent, 
Till Qreece*B beanty lives in thy loved land. 
And Borne itself is but thy monnment." Avov. 

Man*! normal condition — Michael Angelo->Hls birth and training— Leaves 
Florence— Bologna— Betums to Florence — His works— Bomo— Examples of his 
decision— Triala— Leonardo da Ylncl— Contests— Jnlins II— Michael Angelo leaves 
Ilom»— His troubles— Works at Bologna— Is nconciled to the Pope— Betums to 
Rome— Biralry— Jealousies— Paints the Sistlne chapel— Troubles there— Sent to 
Florence by Leo X— Prosecution— Michael Angelo becomes military architect at 
Florence— A siege— He is obliged to abandon the city— Urged to return— Be* 
tam»— The city Uken— His danger— Fresh Imbroglio— At Bome again— Becomes 
•rchiteetofSt. Peter'a— His conflicts— OriefiH-InsuIts— Yet trinmph»-Bt. Feter*i 
completed— Old-age— Death— Betrospect. 

A French financier who had amassed a large fortune, 
by his labor and his energy, was congratulated, in his old 
age, on the stores he had heaped up, and might now calmly 
enjoy. "I would. give the whole," he replied, "for the age 
of fifteen, and a five franc piece," and the saying teems 
with truth. Among other things, it impresses upon us the 
happiness which flows from energy, and enterprise, and 
pursuit. Not the supine indolence of an Oriental, but manly 
persistence and vigorous effort from the normal condition 
of man, as long as he deserves the name. 

And if ever any of the sons of men acted under that 

law, it was Michael Anoelo Buonaroti. He was born 

in the castle of Caprese, in Tuscany, on the 6th of March, 

32 
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1474, of a family which was both ancieDt and illnstrioTis. 
His father, Ludivico di Leonardo Buonaroti SimoDe, was a 
descendant of a noble house, and allied to the imperial 
blood, while some of MichaeFs ancestors had held high 
office in his native country. Thus cradled amid the asso- 
ciations which generally influence, and not seldom inflate 
"old families," the boy was in danger of being lost to 
mankind, or doomed to some obscure dignity by parents 
who deemed labor a disgrace. He was placed at a grammar 
school in the neighborhood of his father's residence, not 
hr from Florence, but his progress there was not remark- 
able. As he was nursed by the wife of a mason, he had 
access as a child to chisels and mallets which, he often 
said in jest, had decided his taste and his lot in life. 
Every moment which he could snatch from his duties as a 
school-boy was devoted to drawing and kindred employ- 
ments; and hence his first trial arose. The senseless pride 
of his father was shocked at the thought that his son 
should be an artist; and he tried, not merely by persua- 
sion, but by chastisement, to repress the ardor, or alter the 
bent of Michaers mind. The attempt was vain; there was 
something in the boy which propelled him toward the arts, 
in spite of family pride; the father at last gave his con- 
sent; the son became the 'pupil of the painter GhirlandaiO) 
and soon made it apparent that the master was only second 
in the studio. 

From his earliest years this youth was bold, decided, and 
even impetuous. So rapid was his progress in his profes* 
sion, that some of his earliest productions are said to have 
been such that even his maturest efforts scarcely surpassed 
them. He found a patron in Lorenzo dei Medici, who 
sought to foster the love of art in his country, and pro- 
vided means and models of study for the most promising 
of the youth. Michael Angelo was one of the first whom 
he thus stimulated; nor was he unworthy of the favor, for 
80 perfect were his copies of some of the works which he 
studied, that they were purchased as ori^nals. 
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We should not fail to notice tlie painstaking of this 
youth, from the Tery outset, in acquiring eminence in his 
profession. Though gifted ahove most, and propelled as 
an artist by strong native likings, he did not regard that 
as superseding the necessity of care and watchfulness. 
Even in his juvenile efforts, his studies were elaborate. 
Wherever he could, he went to^ nature as his school. For 
example, if he had to paint a fish, he resorted to the fish- 
market to study the form, the colors, the fias, and the eyes; 
and so in other cases. This was applying to the true fount- 
ain-head^ and helped to make the young artist what he 
already was — one of the chief agents in reviving, or rather 
in perfecting the fine arts about four centuries ago. There 
is no royal road to eminence in any department, more than 
in geometry. The path to greatness must be entered on 
with decision, and persisted in with energy, for life is like 
stemming a rapid river. If the swimmer, however strong, 
cease for an instant from his efforts, the current, that in- 
stant, sweeps him down. 

Michael Angelo is on the way, then, to a place high up 
among his fellow-men. He has entered on a path where 
the creations of his mind, aiid the work of his hands are 
to be eulogized as superb, and grand, '^without a rival in 
ancient and modern art." Indeed, what may we not expect 
from one who frequently rose in the middle of the night, 
to resume the labors of the day; and who often slept in 
his common dress, that the least possible loss of time might 
be caused by necessary rest? What, then, was to be the 
life-work of Michael Angelo? We have seen how resolute 
he was Id entering upon it. Neither authority nor punish- 
ment could turn him aside. By a resistless impulse he 
made up his mind; and what is that impetuous youth to 
become? He is to pursue one of the grandest careers ever 
followed by a mortal. The direct pursuit of a man's eternal 
welfare ts loftier than that of Michael Angelo, and such 
discoveries as those of Watt more directly affect the inter- 
ests of society the pursuits or the cares of every day. 
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certain Agosto Doni, and asked seventy ducats for the 
work. Doni sent him forty. But Michael Angelo returned 
them, and as the amateur had not accepted the terms, one 
hundred ducats were now demanded, or else the picture. 
Doni was scared, and sent the original seventy; but as he 
had never yet closed with the artist's terms, he now de- 
manded either one hundred and forty or the picture. The' 
ducats were sent, and Buonaroti at once established his 
own position as a man not to be trifled with, and rebuked 
the chaflfcring amateur. 

Hitherto, however, Michael Angelo has been only com- 
mencing his life-task. He had difficulties to face when 
selecting it. He had risks to run in pursuing it; but the 
way had been considerably smoothed by those energies 
which enabled him, when apprenticed at the age of four- 
teen, to receive remuneration for his work, instead of pay- 
ing for instructions. Still, however, he had difficulties to 
encounter such as few have to face. The gigantic concep- 
tions of his mind were mighty impediments to their own 
fulfillment; for the state of art in his age. rendered such 
works as he contemplated iin possible to any but a man 
like him. If his mighty conceptions were embodied, he 
would distance all living competition; but how embody 
them? The difficulties which he had to face would have 
proved insurmountable to inferior minds; but he faced 
them. He triumphed ; and the future of his life from our 
present stage is little else than a series of heavy trials, 
and as signal successes ; of crosses and th war tings ; of mean 
stratagems, and petty jealousies such as would have worn 
away any less noble mind, but which he, by an energy 
which refused to quail, transformed into foils to his own 
greatness. 

One of the first contests which Michael Angelo had now 
to wage was of a thoroughly-testing character even to his 
intrepid powers. He had to compete, on a certain occasion, 
with Leonardo da Vinci,. who was his senior by more than 
twenty years, and one of the most remarkable men of that 
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or of any age. Mathematics, mechanics, hydrostatics, music, 
poetry, and especially painting, had heen cultivated by Da 
Vinci to an extent which renders credible the traditions 
regarding the fabulous accomplishments of the Admirable 
Crichton. In optics, in general philosophy, as well as io 
some of the lighter accomplishments, he was among the 
foremost men of his era — the companion of princes, and 
one who actually died in the arms of a king! With that 
man, then, Michael Angelo had to compete. The Council- 
hall at Florence was to be painted by Da Yinci on one 
side, and by Buonaroti, his rival, on the other. Each 
selected his own subject, and by common consent the lat- 
ter triumphed. His cartoon became a study "for the 
whole world;'' and amid all his efforts and achievements, 
he never surpassed, some say never equaled, the wondrous 
genius displayed in tho painting of the battle of Pisa. It 
was considered at the time the most exquisite design that 
had ever been executed. 

After this trial and triumph, Buonaroti was called to 
Rome, when Julius the Second became Pope, about the 
year 1503. He was soon thereafter employed to execute 
a monument for that pontiff, and the conception of it was 
worthy of the genius of this great sculptor, as well as of 
the bold and martial Pope. Had it been completed, with 
its colossal figures, its bronzes, its columns, and decora- 
tions, it would have been the most splendid monument of 
its class ever constructed by man. It never was completed, 
however, though it proved a source of disquietude and 
annoyance to its designer almost to the end of his days. 
To begin with, no existing church was large enough to 
receive it. A suggestion was made that a monument so 
princely deserved a chapel for itself. The pride of the 
Pope, who was so eager to erect his own monument, 
caught at the proposal, and as the old church of St. 
Peter's could not contain the fabric, it was determined 
that a new St. Peter's should be erected on the same site; 
and the monument of Julius was designed to adorn the 
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new structure. Hence, the present church of St, Peter's — 
one of the most stupendous fabrics that the art of man 
ever reared. Hence more remotely the Reformation; for 
hence, Indulgences to raise money; hence, outraged con- 
sciences, and outraged common-sense ; hence, agonies on 
the part of the Reformed, and cruelties on the part of 
Julius, or at least of his successors, which may well make 
the ears of them that hear them to tingle. In the provi- 
dence of God, the most splendid edifice which Popery ever 
reared became the means of shaking the religion of the 
Pope to its basis. Michael Angelo, it has been said, laid 
the foundation-stone of the Reformation. 

Having received the Pope's instructions, the artist began 
with characteristic ardor to work out his plans. He spent 
eight months at Carrara selecting marble. Some of the 
blocks were forwarded to Rome, and others to Florence, 
that when malaria prevailed in the former, he might retire 
to the latter, and proceed with his work without interrup- 
tion. His figures, chiseled often under the eye of Julius, 
were admired by crowds; but envy as well as admiration 
followed. On the one hand, the Pope's favors conferred on 
Michael Angelo offended many. On the other hand, his 
own impetuous and impulsive temper rather increased than 
smoothed away these difficulties; and this was the begin- 
ning of sorrows. Some of the Pope's dependents chose to 
put a slight upon the sculptor in connection with funds for 
his work ; but as long as Michael Angelo ibelieved that 
such things were not the doings of Julius himself, he bore 
them without very much pain. At length, however, he 
broke up his establishment at Rome, and retired to Flor- 
ence : he would not bear the insolence, accompanied as it 
was with the refusal of funds, while the envy of those who 
surrounded the Pope gave energy to one who was already 
sufficiently decided. 

In those times of Papal awe, when a Pope was actually^ 
God, this was a bold measure, even in such a man. Five 
couriers were in succession dispatched to recall him; but 
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he refused for a time so much as to /^ply. At length, 
bowerer, he declared that he had heen repulsed with 
ignominy, he had determined to retire from a service where 
such a thing was possible. The Pope next applied to the 
Florentine Republic, and sent a Brief to recall its great 
subject. Even that Brief, however, did not move Buonar- 
oti; and not till letter after letter came, couched no more 
in the language of friendly request, but of authoritative 
^ command, was he moved by the applications. But when 
he did think seriously of them, it was to determine to 
proceed to Constantinople, to serve the Sultan, not to Rome, 
to honor the Pope. 

Such are the perils, and such the penalties of greatness. 
Michael Angelo is now in collision with the most dreaded 
power which then existed. If he would not be at once de- 
frauded and insulted, he must resist the authority even of 
a Pope. He had subsequently to confess that he could find 
no rest but in solitary woods, away from the haunts of men ; 
and the events which brought him to that state of mind 
have begun. 

But by the interposition of friends this feud was healed. 
The Pope and the sculptor met at Bologna, and were rec* 
onciled. While residing at that place, Michael Angelo 
executed a bronse statue of the Pontiff, holding, as Julius 
himself desired, a sword, and not a crook, as he knew more 
of the one than of the other. But as the Bolognese disliked 
the Pope, they seized upon the statue as soon as they were 
at liberty, melted it, cast it as a cannon, named it Julia, 
and so annoyed both Buonaroti and the Pope. 

When the great sculptor returned to Rome, he was 
thwarted by the jealousy of another rival, Bramante, the 
architect, who persuaded Julius that it was ill-omened to^ 
prepare his own tomb, and so impeded Michael Angelo^s 
operations. Moreover, the same jealousy contrived to in- 
duce the Pope to employ the sculptor in painting the Sis- 
tine Chapel, in fresco, and that in the hope that Buonaroti 
would fail in that department, so as to diminish his infla- 
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eDce in others. He Btruggled bard to escape from such a 
task, and be alFowed to continue bis genial work upon tbe 
monument of Julius.. But tbe impatient Pope bad set his 
Heart upon seeing bis new cbapel painted. Tbe monument 
can wait; the frescoes must be executed, and Buonaroti 
must submit with what grace be can. His demands for 
money bad been troublesome ; bis manner was too unbend- 
ing or decided to suit tbe liking of one who was surrounded 
bjr sycophants and adored as a Ood ; but tbe weak must 
succumb to the strong. 

When tbe work bebame inevitable, Michael Angelo was 
not the man to do it by halves. He gave himself to it with 
all bis heart, and began by inventing a new mode of scaf- 
folding. He bad, in truth, to learn tbe art of fresco-paint- 
ing, where tbe colors are laid upon damp plaster, so as to 
penetrate the substance, instead of merely decorating the 
surface, and he encountered many difficulties in executing 
the task ; but they were surmounted by a strong will and 
an indomitable genius. The Pope hovered constantly about 
him, urging forward tbe work, impatient as a child for a new 
toy. Even the impetuosity with which Buonaroti wrought 
was scarcely a match for tbe anxiety of a self-willed old 
man, as resolute in his sphere as tbe painter was in bis. 
But when tbe day of unvailing came, the artist's triumph 
was complete. The mean jealousy of rivals bad overshot 
their mark, and he became as distinguished as a painter as 
be had formerly been first among sculptors. In spite of 
some attempts to persuade the Pope to set him aside, he 
was employed to complete tbe painting of tbe cbapel. In- 
deed, so impatient was Julius to sec tbe work finished, 
thaf he once threatened to throw tbe artist from tbe scaf- 
fold if it were not speedily completed. And yet it was 
never finished. At tbe end of twenty months, the Pope 
insisted on performing high mass in tbe cbapel. The scaf- 
folding was removed, and Buonaroti refused to resume his 
labors. 

But only the half of his difficulties as an unwilling 
33 
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painter in fresco has been named. He had called in the 
aid of some painters from Florence, but they could not em- 
body his grand conceptions, and he undertook the work 
himself. His first step was to destroy all that his assist- 
ants had doue. and his next was to lock himself up in the 
chapel, and proceed, as none but such a man could do, 
without asking help or tolerating trouble. He had at this 
stage to be his own master; but had not proceeded far with 
his first compartment when he saw the whole defaced by 
the dampness of the wall. He was disconcerted at the dis- 
covery, and hoped that the Pope would now free him from 
his task-work ; but he must proceed. By a skill as great 
as his resolution was unmovable, he triumphed over all his 
difficulties. Writhing in mental pain, under a complication 
of adverse events, he yet rose buoyantly above them; and 
the appalling frescoes still remain as if embo<^ying the 
struggles of his own vast genius. 

It is no part of our design to offer any opinion here re- 
garding this stupendous production. Enough to say that of 
part of it, at least, the opinion is on record that it is " the 
finest group, ancient or modern, ever designed." But it is 
not difficult to imagine the fever and the fret of that 
majestic mind, as it struggled with difficulties, or warded 
off the attacks of envy, while at the same time it was 
chafed by the choleric importunity of a restless old man. 
Julius, indeed, had a great favor for Michael Angelo, but 
he not seldom treated his favorite with harshness, with in- 
solence, and caprice. Indeed, the artist was disgraced 
again and again. He could ill brook the impatience which 
stung him so often; and as he sometimes resented the in- 
dignities which he received, he had to suffer for his inde- 
pendence. Not a single case is known in which a genius 
so colossal was so habitually fretted and annoyed by the 
importunities or the cross-purposes of T^aknesa. 

The Pope^s death drew near. Michael Angelo was ito- 
struoted to complete the tomb, so often interrupted, but on 
a diminished scale. He was again thwarted, however. Julius 
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died; Leo X succeeded, and he requested the sculptor to 
proceed to Florence to finish one of the churches there. 
The will of a new Pope was law, and once more Buonaroti 
was separated from the great work on which his heart was 
set. Eyen in tears, he proceeded to Carrara to procure 
marhle for his new task, and there again troubles and 
crosses befell. Nay, during the entire reign of Leo X, or 
about eight years and a half, this admirable man, whose 
genius was equal to any result which art could undertake, 
was employed upon works which an ordinary mason could 
have performed as well as he. He had to superintend the 
process of quarrying, and even to make roads to the quar- 
ries. He was frequently at war with the agents of the 
Pope for funds to carry on the work; and with one so 
gifted as Michael Angelo, and at the same time so con- 
scious of his powers, it is marrelous that he bore with 
such galling, or such petty harassments. He was once 
much pressed by Julius II, to undertake a work which h^ 
was determined not to perform, and resolutely exclaimed, 
'*No, never. That is employment fit only for idle persons 
or women" — and he might often have used the same lan- 
guage when employed by Leo X. 

Michael Angel o's troubles increased with his days, as in 
the case of weaker men. The Duke of Urbino, nephew to 
Julius II, was fretted by the delay in completing his uncle's 
tomb, and called the great artist to account for large sums 
of money, alleged to have been advanced to him. It was 
ailerward made plain that the charge was groundless; but 
the high-minded sculptor, who had been oppressed by a 
Pope, and unjustly pursued by a duke, found no rest for 
his weary soul. The Duke of Florence interfered, but only 
to retain Michael Angelo in his own power for his own pur- 
poses ; so that one of those whom the Supreme had made 
a prince among men was made a mere pendant to those 
whom superstition had exalted, or birth made rich. He 
resorted to Rome to effect, if possible, an adjustment; but 
the feeble Clement VII, who was now Pope, was taken 
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piisooer bj tbe Constable Bourbon, and the following u 
tbe dreazy aeconnt of Bnonaroti about tbis period: '^Up 
to tbis time be bad onlj to contend witb tbe perTersitj and 
injnstiee of bis patrons, and tbe jealousy and opposition of 
bis nTals ; in addition to tbese be now found himself in- 
Tolred in the troubles of contending parties, and without 
comin» to any settlement witb tbe Duke of Urbino, be de- 
termined agiin to leare Borne for Florence." ... Is he not 
like a general in tbe fiioe of a pertinacious enemy; or 
rather, is be not making good hb title to rank among the 
gifted, by trials and endurance like those inflicied upon 
pilgrims on tbe way to some favorite shrine ? He is like a 
man climbing tbe holy stairs at Borne — one of the impos- 
tures by which men are duped in that city of superstition. 

Wan next arose among tbe Italian States. Florence was 
to be fortified, and Michael Angelo must be the military 
architect It is new work, new danger, and a new trial. 
His darling pursuits were suspended ; but during tbe siege 
the patriot displayed as much skill as tbe paioter had man- 
ifested genius. Doubting tbe good faith of some of the be- 
sieged, be took precautions against that danger. But here 
again be was thwarted, and withdrew from the city. He 
was treated there with contumely, and as he saw no pros- 
pect of benefiting bis country, be was compelled for these 
reasons to withdraw. 

But the men who had treated Buonaroti with contempt 
could not dispense with his serrioes, and he was invited to 
return. Beparation was ofiered for the indignities to which 
be had been subjected, and be removed from Venice to 
take bis place once more among bis townsmen. Bat 
Florence fell at length, and the great architect was obliged 
to be concealed for some time in the Campanile of one of 
the churches to escape from the fury of tbe Pope. When 
be came forth from his hidhig-placc, his safety was guar- 
anteed only on condition that he should finish some monu- 
ment which that Pope — ^the imbecile Clement VII — ^was 
eagerly bent on seeing completed. 
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Again, however, the Duke of Urbino was loading the 
sculptor with unjust reproaches for ^is delay regarding the 
tomb of Julius. Change after change was introduced ; in- 
deed, the whole plan of the monument was recast ; and after 
much vexation and unjust treatment, a compromise was 
made, according to which Michael Angelo was to work for 
four months of the year at Florence, and the other eight 
at Borne. It was as if he had actually been the serf of 
those men — a chattel; and instead of being free to choose 
for himself, his time, his energy, his genius were let out, 
by a dire necessity, at the dictation of what was to him a 
grinding despotism. Few men ever paid so high a price 
for celebrity as Michael Angelo did. 

Nor was this sore discipline as yet near a close. Pope 
Clement gave the artist one set of orders which he was 
obliged to obey. But the Pope died before they were fully 
executed, and Michael Angelo gladly hastened to his ever- 
favorite work, the monument of Julius. But another cross 
was in store for him. Paul III, the next Pope, wished to 
take possession of him, as if he had been private propertyj 
and when the artist pleaded a contract to finish the monument 
the self-willed Paul demanded that document, and declared 
that he would "tear it in pieces." His victim was com- 
pelled by this importunity to make arrangements for retir- 
ing to Urbino, there to work in peace ; but the Pope would 
not sufier him thus to escape. He went in state to inspect 
the artist's works, and out of that visit there arose an ar- 
rangement with the Duke of Urbino, according to which 
Buonaroti was to supply only three statues for the tomb. 
Paul, accordingly, now got sole possession of the artist, and 
he returned to his work at the Vatican. At the age of 
seventy-five he finished his last fresco there. A pension 
had previously been settled on him by Paul; and as the 
aged artiat felt that he was not what he had been, he 
longed to be set free from such works as those which had 
long wearied^ and harassed him. His rivalry with Da 
Yinci — the competing claims of successive Popes, six or 
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Beven of whom lie Iiad served — ^tbe bangbtiness and in- 
justice of the Dake of Urbino ; and perhaps above all, the 
nncongenial work of painting in fresco, bad gone far to add 
discomfort, or even misery, to a career so renowned. Nor 
was it, perhaps, the least of his sorrows to witaess that de- 
cline in art which had began even while he was unfolding 
the grandest of all the styles. 

But though now advanced in years, Buonaroti was not 
near his rest On the contrary, he is just about to enter on 
a new, a vexatious, yet triumphant career. In sculpture he 
was beyond challenge the first ; in painting he was, in some 
respects, as unquestionably foremost; but now he is to erect 
his own monument in the construction of St. Peter's. That 
building had been in progress for more than forty years. 
Bramante, Raphael, San Oallo, his uncle, and Giacondo da 
Yerona had kll been employed upon the struoture ; but for 
Michael Angelo was reserved the honor of completing it 

Yet this honor also was to be purchased at a great price. 
As soon as he was appointed architect, detraction began. 
Insinuations against him were poured by his enemies into 
the ears of Julius III; and though that Pope sought to 
befriend him, his detractors pursued their measures- with 
most determined hostility. A committee of architects was 
appointed to inspect his work. Objections the most frivo- 
lous, dictated by ignorance which was very profound, now 
galled the still ardent old man. Every step he took seemed 
to be a woe. He had to appeal to the Pope amid his 
crosses, and on one occasion exclaimed, " Holy father, you 
see what I gain. If the machinations to which I am ex- 
posed be not for my spiritual welfare, I am losing both my 
time and my labor.'' 

These enemies succeeded, however, in displacing Michael 
Angelo from another work which he had begun — the build- 
ing of a bridge across the Tiber. An incompetent, and 
more time-serving architect was employed ; but the fall of 
the structure was predicted by the discarded one, and in 
five years the prophecy was fulfilled: the Ponte Kotto still 
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attests the ignorance of the adversaries of Michael Angelo. 
The caprice, or the despotism of Popes — of aged men ad- 
vanced to power at a period of life which compelled them 
to make the most of their time, was not enough. The 
genius of the great artist most he farther annoyed hj the 
rival pretensions of inferior men. At one time neglected, 
at another overtasked — hugged to-day — and to-morrow 
threatened to he throwi» from a scaffold — these were the 
vicissitades through which he had to pass in his triumph- 
ant, yet much tried career. The last woe, however, was 
the heaviest Cardinal Cervino had long been the declared 
antagonist of our artist. He had thwarted him, injured 
him, plotted against him, and when at length he became 
Pope, as Maroellns II, in 1555, Michael Angelo had to en- 
counter the open and undisguised opposition of the despot- 
priest. He even determined to leave Rome, but the sud- 
den death of his mitered enemy altered his purpose. 

Paul lY was next elected Pope; but he had few sym- 
pathies in common with Michael Angelo, and accordingly 
deprived him of the chancellorship of Rimini without as- 
signing any reason. But the culmination of the artist's 
grief was occasioned by this Pope's proposal to whitewash 
the walls of the Sistine Chapel, and so efface the frescoes 
which adorned it. Amid such chafing incidents he determ- 
ined to withdraw from Rome, and sought rest from his 
jaded mind amid ^ the wild scenes around Spoleto. He 
benefited by his retirement there, but his return to Rome 
was the signal for fresh annoyances. Indeed, he seems to 
have been one of those whom trouble follows as a shadow. 
It was the antidote, or the alloy of his greatness. 

When Michael Angelo undertook to finish the building 
of St. Peter's he did it avowedly upon religious grounds ; 
and this may introduce a view of his religion. Of course, 
he was a Romanist, and entirely devoted to the creed of 
the Popes. It is probable that the errors which lie at the 
root of their system prompted the undertaking — it was f^r- 
haps a work of merit. But however that may be, he 
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would not be moYed from the twofold condition on whicli 
he accepted .the office of architect ; first, to superintend the 
work without fee; and secondly, to do so from a principle 
of dcTOtion. Carrying out his purpose, he returned a 
hundred golden crowns, the salary for a month, which the 
Pope sent to him; and though the artist thus incurred the 
anger of the pontiff, he was not to be moved from his pur- 
pose — ^he "loaribai^r the lave of Gad^ 

But Buonaroti was a man of deep thought, as well as of 
lofty genius ; and there is reason to believe that long ere 
his life drew near its close, eternity had been much in his 
mind. Even to hoary hairs, his antagonists continued to 
treat him with superciliousness, and his very assistant at 
St Peter's thought himself at liberty to act in that spirit 
toward the greatest genius of his age. In truth, Michael 
Angelo had become disgusted with some of the pursuits 
which had once enchained him, and was roused to indigna- 
tion when he saw the liberties which some took with his 
plans. Even while solemnly meditating on the close of his 
earthly pilgrimage, he was thus harassed; and if he had 
not been borne up by the conviction that he was doing 
what he deemed a duty, his life would now have been a 
dreary one. His nature wa&. loving and tender ; his friends 
clung to him with a fond tenacity; and when the closing 
scenes x)f such a man were beclouded or imbitiered, as 
Buonaroti's were, we read in the whole a significant com- 
ment on the troubles to which man is born. *' Many peo- 
ple say I am a child again . . . ." "I should esteem it a 
most kind office if you would lay these my feeble bones 
near those of my father ;*' were some of the sad words with 
which this man approached the tomb. A great artist* in 
our country could say, '^I feel a self-congratulation in 
knowing myself capable of such sensations as he intended 
to excite, .... and I should desire that the last words 
which I should pronounce .... from this place might be 
— A 

»Blr J. Beynolda. 
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the name of ^Michael Angelo.'' Another coald Bay still 
more strongly, "I bless Qod that I live in the times of 
Michael Angelo." But, notwithstanding, he p^ed on to 
the narrow house amid crowding annoyances from a hostile 
faction; and the spirit which prompted them followed 
him even across the line which separates the seen from 
the nnseen, the living from the dead. It was not criti- 
cism — it was vituperation that sometimes assailed his 
memory. 

Pius IV had become Pope in time to cheer the declin- 
ing days of his greatest subject. It was the artist's ex- 
pressed determination to "employ his abilities to the honor 
of God;'' and though his enemies continued rancorous to 
the last, he resolutely resisted their aggressions. Though 
he was now too feeble to contend in person, his plans and 
principle^ were upheld by his friends, till, after making his 
will, and resigning his soul to God, he passed away on the 
23d day of February, 1563. He closed that brief but 
solemn deed with an exhortation to his friends " to remem- 
ber, in their journey through life, the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ." If these were his hope and stay, we understand 
the secret of his strength in repelling tiie assaults of so 
many. 

While many make*the love of art an idolatry, it may 
be interesting to know the estimate which Michael Angelo 
formed of it, when death and eternity were near. That 
may be distinctly ascertained from on^ of his sonnets, which 
gives no uncertain sound regarding this vital point. When 
glancing across the narrow strait between time and eternity, 
he says — 

"Well I know . 
How Tain will then appear that farored art. 
Sole idol long, and monarch of m j heart, 
For all 1b Tain that man desiree below. 
And now remorseful thoughte the past upbraid, 
And fear of twofold death my soul alarms. 
That which must come, and that beyond the grare*, 
Picture and sculpture lose their feeble charms. 
And to that Lore Divine I turn for aid, 
Who from thi* cross extends His arms to save.** 
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As thb Jfl not a biography, little has been said of tbia 
artist's habits, except as he had to straggle with difficul- 
ties. His i^nerosity was remarkable; for example, on one 
occasion he gave his servant 2,000 crowns, to save him 
from the necessity of entering the service of another at 
his master's death. And one of his friends has recorded 
that he never heard him speak in any way which did not 
tend to repress and extinguish all that is lawless and im- 
pure. His views of human life, and its grand ulterior, 
were as lofty as his genius; while his poetry is placed side 
by side with that of some of the most gifted men of his 
day. But it is first, in his ardent struggles for greatness 
.as an artist, and then in the persistency with which be 
upheld what he had reached, that he is here presented. 
"The Homer of sculpture," "The salt of ajht," as he bu 
been called, had to struggle like other men through all bis 
nine and eighty years. Though one not much accustomed 
to praise has said, that "the world has many kings, bat 
only one Michael Angelo," yet all did not save him from 
the onset of rivalry, or the struggles of life. And if it 
was thus even with Am, who need wonder at the contests, 
the falls, or the disappointments which meet^^fM in the up- 
ward way? If the man who has been likened to Dante, 
and Tasso, endured such contumelyf such injustice, sucb 
despotism, does any strange thing happen when v>e are 
crossed, impeded, thwarted, in pursuing the good and the 
pure? Nay, applying to himself a portion of one of his 
sonnets on Dante, we may close with our eye resting on his 
memory, as that at once of a model and a beacon: 

" How ihall we ipeak of him ; for oar blind eyef 
Are all nnoqaal to th« dAssllng rayi ? 
Easier it is to blame his enemies 
Than for the tongne to tell hie lightest pimlae.*' 

In one sentence, Michael Angelo would not submit to 
the haughty dictation of ignorant men, and therefore he 
must suffer. He would not forego the free use of his 
great powers, and again ho must suffer. He would not 
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bow before baseness, or act as if meanness were honorable, 
and once more, naj, through all his life, he had to suffer. 
Bis progress was signally by antagonism. Not a few of 
his triumphs had to be wrung from envy. 
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CHAPTER III. I 

BERKARD PAIiISSY. ! 

A. D. 1510-1389. ' 



Dfep tkoiisht oft MUMd to fix hia infant eye. 

StauitlM b« h w J c d not, nor gmvA, nor toy, | 

Satv one abort pipe of mdeet minstrelay ; 

Silent wben glad, affectionate though ahy ; ! 

▲•4 now hia look wm moat doinrely and, . 

▲ad now ha Innghad nlood, and nona knew why 

TlM nelghbora atared and aighed, yet bleaaed the lad; 

8oaa daa«ad hia wondnma wtaa, and aoma baliaTed him mad.** 

BBJiTm. 

Mkhnel Angelo-Pnltaay*a birth— Kariy habit»-«ekct« a pnrniit— Follows ii- 
T«»«tHty preaaea— Failnrea ninltiply— ladomlubla paneTarancn— IVaah eflbrin— 
And &ilnre»— Resolntion atiU nnbroken— New perplezitiea enoountered — And maa- 
tered— Hia children dle^The attribntea of fenla»--StRaka of light— ]>ake da 
XoatBorracy— PaUaay^a atndica>-IIia philoaophy— BoBoraa to Paris— Snooraaea 
there— Hia reli|ioaa Ufe>— PerMcution— Impriioned at Bonrdeanx— Set ftee T ha 
Maaaarra of St. Bartholomew— Paiiaay eacapea— Coiitlnnaa hta worka— And holda 
bat tha trwth— Is cnat into tha Bwtilo— Yisited tbara by tha king— Is Inft la 
prison— IMaa there— Da Lamartine^a opinion of him— Bomaaail'a Oonelosion. 

It is said Uiat Micbael Angelo, in his studio, oflen 
mronglit, as a sculptor, with the impetuosity of a man 
impassioned. A block of marble stood before him, and 
in his mind he had formed the ideal according to which 
it was to be chiseled; but as the unfeeling material was 
slow to body forth what the artist so rividly saw, and so 
laboriously strove to create, his efforts were at times fiercely 
violent Some of his statues are said to bear the marks of 
his violence, in overdone blows and consequent blemishes. 
His efforts, when seventy years of age, still surpassed those 
of youthful artists; and the vehemence of his labors, urged 
by the vividness of his perceptions, carried him onward 
over difficulties where feebler men would have sunk. In 
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consequence of this, Michael Angelo's grandeur of soul 
appears equally in his statues and his frescoes. He is 
vast and majestic, though sometimes rugged; and a kind 
of awe still accompanies the works of his hands, or takes 
possession of the mind, while we gaze upon them. 

And we are now to study the life work of one who, in 
some respects, resemhles Michael Angelo. He was a man 
of lowly birth, and lived as a peasant for half his lifbtime ; 
hut genius, and the power to sacrifice self-indulgence for 
the sake of the useful or the good, are not confined to 
rank ; and though be who is now to supply us with a model 
was both humble and poor, he yet takes his place far up 
among the true heroes of humanity. He was one of the 
men who stand before princes, and overtop the most of 
them. 

Bernard Palisst was born about the year 1510, at La 
Chapello Biron, in Perigord, and of parents so poor that 
his scholarship included only reading and yriting. To 
these acquirements he subsequently added some knowledge 
of geometry and architecture ; but too little is known re- 
garding his youth, to enable us to indicate the stages of 
his acquirements, or rather the depths of his neglect. 

After serving an apprenticeship to the trade of glass- 
making, some say of pottery, he became traveling work- 
man for nine or ten years. He resided for some time at 
Tarbes, among the Pyrenees, and there acquired, or nur- 
tured, that rapturous love of nature which guided him all 
through life; there, also, he received impressions regarding 
the religion of the Scriptures, which were then becoming 
known again, which occasioned both sorrow and joy 
through the long period of his pilgrimage. Palissy visited 
Flanders, Germany, France, and other countries, gathering 
knowledge as he journeyed from every available source-^ 
from quarries, from mines, from natural caves, from river 
banks, from forests. The slight notices which are recorded 
of such explorings are somewhat like hints gathered on a 
modern geological tour, though they refer to three centuries 
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•go, and more. His school was nature, bis master was 
experience; and, amid his industrious scmtinj, he was in 
triining lor something more than the work of a glass- 
maker. 

About the year 1538 or 1539, Palissy settled at Suntes, 
in the district of Saintonge, on the Charente, a tow;i which 
was then somewhat famous chiefly in its ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. He was at that time about thirty years of age, and was 
employed in various ways — as a painter, a glass-maker, and 
otherwise, as opportunity served or necessity compelled 
him, for he was poor, and as he was now married, he had 
a family to support. Indeed, about this period in his his- 
tory, Palissy had much to depress him, much to gall and 
chafe a mind so restless and progreasiTe as his. As his 
family increased, his work, or its remuneration, did not in- 
crease in the same proportion, and he began to be in straits. 
The picture of these is touching, but it was in the midst 
of them thi^ he entered on the work which was to signal- 
ise him. 

Palissy, then, had felt the pressure of poverty, but while 
in that condition an article of vcrtu in enamel happened to 
attract his notice. The art of enameling in the style of 
that article was then unknown; it had been lost; and it 
occurred to Palissy that if he could re-discover it, the 
knowledge of such a secret would raise him above diffi- 
culties, or turn his poverty into a competence. He resolved 
at least to attempt it, and from that resolution arose not a 
few both of his troubles and his triumphs, his sorrows and 
his joys. In truth, that discovery became the pole-star, or 
the helm of his whole career as a workman, so that in this 
man's case, we see another example of what has happened 
in ten thousand others — the germ of great things lodged in 
the mind by some little or some trivial incident It is the 
acorn just planted. It is the little rill just welling up 
from the earth, and hastening .to form a majestic river. It 
is the little child just born, but soon to ocoupy a throne, 
and influence the destiny of empires. 
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But when Palissy's choice of a pursuit was tlitts made, 
few would have supposed that it would end where it did — 
in raising him to greatness. Yet it did so, in the hands 
of One who sees the end from the beginning. Experiments 
had to be commenced in a manner which appears almost 
hopeless, even after we see those efforts crowned with suc- 
cess. Palissy, we have seen, wished to restore the art of 
enameling, but he had no furnaces, and no knowledge 
of colors, in their chemical properties. Neither had he the 
means of purchasing what he needed, or even for the wants 
of his home, and still less for his new undertaking. He 
was not, however, a man to be daunted by difficulties. He 
had chosen his path, and against a thousand obstacles he 
would persevere. He was entirely a self-taught man, and 
his very efforts to instruct himself made him invincible, 
while the failures which he had to encounter developed a 
patience which never wearied. Though his sacrifices and 
toils were long unrewarded, he persisted in what he felt he 
could accomplish; and his perseverance ended in a tri- 
umphant success. He hoped and labored, and labored and 
hoped. For sixteen weary years that was his manner of 
life, and one of his biographers* thus sums up his con- 
dition : " To prosecute his new art, he must know the dif- 
ferent kinds of clay, he must be taught to construct fur- 
naces, he must learn chemistry with his teeth, that is to 
Bay, he must subject himself to cruel privations, approach- 
ing the want of daily bread; he must be prodigal of his 
vigils, of his money, and his health. If he be disappointed 
in trial after trial, he must yet take courage at the least 
gleam of success, and at last having wearied fortune, after 
sixteen years of struggling and of anguish, he will create 
the art of enameling earthenware in colors.*' Such is, in 
truth, the programme of his life. 

Palissy*s manly energy was equaled by the accuracy of 
his study. Urged on by an insatiable thirst for knowing, 

• BcBiTAU) Paumt, U PvUrn d^Tmt^ par Altssd Pmcinfu. 
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lie ezjsined vitli exbavsdTe care tbe mioutest thing that 
cane under his notice, for example, the structure of an in- 
M«t*s ving, or the tints and traeery of the smallest flower. 
In the spirit of the Bihle, vhieh he loved, it was Ber- 
nard's joT to wnlk vith God in nature, and trace a Father's 
hand in all the forma of hcnutj. This poor man was con- 
sequently rich in joj, though sorrow after sorrow had to be 
£u«d ere he could command even his daily bread. He was, 
however, indomitable, and failure in one instance only 
taught him a wiser precaution or more determined perse- 
Terance in the next. 

But all this is too vague. Examples will best exhibit 
the skill and the energy of Palis^. 

His first aim was to effect a perfectly white enamel, and 
in seeking it^ months rolled away, and years followed, with* 
out success ; indeed, failure just crowded upon failure. At 
the same time, his domestie sorrows thickened; care kept 
tugging at his heart>strings; but as he had read in- his 
favorite book that God called men of old to devise curious 
works in gold, and diver, and precious stones, our potter 
trusted that a similar blessing was in store for him, and 
labored on in hope. When his resources were utterly ex- 
hausted, and more, he was employed to survey a district 
near Saintonge, in connection with a tax upon salt, which 
the Government of France designed to impose on those 
parts where that article was made. That work occupied 
Palissy for about a year; and with the money which he 
was able to treasure up, he returned to his search after a 
white enamel with an eagerness which was augmented by 
delay. He had formerly employed a common potter's fur- 
nace, but he now had recourse to tbe furnace of a glass- 
work, as supplying a more concentrated heat, and for two 
years and a half did that persistent man travel to and fro 
to tend his work there, in the hope of seebg the' art of 
enameling at length re-discovered. He was on the eve 
of losing hope, when. out of about three hundred articles 
which he had placed in the furnace, one was really found 
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to be covered with something like the desired enamel, afler 
an exposure of about four hours to the heat " That caused 
me such joy/' he says, *Hhat I thought I ha^ become a 
new being/' and this glimpse of success furnished a new 
stimulus to hope. 

But Palissy was precipitate in his cpnclusion. He was 
ignorant still of the proportions which were needed to 
secure a repetition of the happy experiment. It had beej;^ 
rudely made with merely broken bits . of pottery, and he 
now formed earthen vessels with a view to repeat his 
process. He built a furnace for himself like those of the 
glass-makers, and had to be his own mason, his own plas- 
, terer, and his own water-carrier. He had even to transport 
bricks on his own back, as he had not the means of em- 
ploying any one to aid him; and seven or eight weary 
months were thus employed by this indefatigable man. 
For another month he was busy preparing the vessels 
which he hoped to enamel in his new furnace. For six 
days and six nights he kept the heat aglow, but no enamel 
appeared, and Palissy was reduced to despair. He pro- 
ceeded, however, to rectify what he supposed was wrong in 
the proportions of his enameling matter, and keeping his 
furnace still glowing, he prepared other vessels to be passed 
through his process. But wood failed. He burned the 
paling of his garden; to that he added the tables and the 
flooring of his house — but his own words must describe his 
condition at this stage: "Such was my anguish," he re- 
cords, "that I know not how to describe it; I was quite 
exhausted and withered up by my toil, and the heat of the 
furnace. For more than a month, my shirt had never been 
dry, and yet for my consolation, I had only mockery; even 
those who should have aided me proclaimed over the town 
that I had burned the wood of my house. Others said that 
I was coining base money — ^an evil which made me pine 
away upon my feet, and I walked the street downcast, like 
one ashamed." He was himself in a farnace side by side 

with his enamel, and, not unlike Bellerophon, who wandered 

34 
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ci^ ibe AJeaa Mcvctans. 1>e wss consiiiiuiig his own betrt 
He Kr^ kAT« sat to him who said : 

**Wf kxki V- tW artesa* ctrife, the ««erBal lavs 
Ti viuix itM- s-TCAfih t» all ^?Dd ii eirea. 
Kick wrncr^h-^^ a»e tafcar viti^^t paase 
Xt^k «ru ifmxi. : el» wh uifc rc tbnvld the «;« 

Bwt PilkFT knew of a Etnmg tower. AHer nllying » 
litde, and with sone glinqses of soeeess, he soliloquued 
thus: "^Whj be cast dowm when thon hast already onoe 
foQcd the ob'ect of thj search? Work on, and shame thy 
detractors.'" At the same time this heroism had one bitter 
aliOj. He was wtteriT destitute of fands: naj, he was in 
debt. He had n wife and children to maintain, and fonr or 
iiTe months mnst stiil elapse ere any profit eoidd resolt 
from his labor. A ray of hope, however, again reTiTed 
him. From a fiiend he obtained means to employ a work- 
man, and for six months more they toiled and labored to-^ 
gether at their task, but Palissy had then to dismiss his 
assistant, and to drudge agiin alone. He had, moreover, 
to demolish the former fomaee, and construct a new one, 
as well as to procure materials for fresh enamels. He 
ground them in a mill which would have required the force 
of two strong men to turn it ; but earnestness gave him en- 
ergy. Like Michael Angelo, he wrought with violent im- 
petuosity — and he is on the way to success: such sacrifices 
can not be lost^ If the art of enameling be discoverable, 
this man will discover it 

His trials, however, are very far from being over. Hb 
determination has been tested by delays, by poverty, by 
ridicule, by charges of madness, and other forms of slan- 
der. In defense of his plans he had to brave every species 
of antagonism that could reach him in such a sphere as 
his; and such were the efiecto of his toil, increased by these 
assaults, that he became so wasted and hazard amid his 
operations, that his clothes would not suit his meager, 
emaciated frame. Still, however, if this earnest man is to 
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extort one secret more from Nature, he must himself be 
further tested; and, accordingly, renewed failures were be- 
fore him. In building his furnace some pieces of flint had 
been mixed with the lime. Under a strong heat the flint 
exploded with violence, and the result was that much of 
Palis8y*s enamel was utterly destroyed when just about to 
take effect. As the pieces thus damaged were numerous, 
the disaster was like an utter overthrow — it seemed to ex- 
tinguish hope forever. The furnace had cost him one hund- 
red and twenty crowns. He had borrowed the means of 
procuring the wood, and the matter which made the enam- 
els. He had lived upon credit during this one trial more, 
and led his creditors to hope that all would be paid by the 
pi^eent batch. They, accordingly, hastened to him as soon 
as he began to draw the articles from the furnace ; but all 
was blank disappointment to them, and confusion to him. 
Never was poor man more completely struck down. The 
object which appeared to be within his grasp has vanished, 
perhaps forever, and even hope for a time forsook him. 

Yet not for long; Bernard Palissy was not to be driven 
from his pursuit. On the contrary, he would resume it 
yet again. Some of \ his neighbors wished to purchase the 
damaged articles at a diminished price. But, needy as he 
was, he regarded that as sure to bring a stain upon his 
honor; he, therefore, broke the whole in pieces, and took 
to bed in moody chagrin. He had not the means of sup- 
porting his family. At home he encountered only re- 
proaches; instead of comfort, he received maledictions. 
His neighbors called him a fool; his sorrow reached a 
crisis; for a time he was ready to succumb, and not with- 
out reason. 

He recollected, however — and he tells his own story with 
characteristic simplicity — that if a man has fallen into a 
ditch, his first duty is to get out of it; and, acting on that 
conviction, Palissy rose from his bed of sorrow ; he com- 
menced some paintings; sold them; raised a little money 
by the sale, and began with fresh ardor to attempt the 
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work of enameling. Letming wisdom firom his past fail- 
ares, he was now careliil in defending the articles from 
sneh accidents as had already disappointed his hopes, hj 
the explosion of flints and other causes. Trials, however, 
still hefell. His enameled articles were either too much 
or too little haked in the fomaoe. On one side the enamel 
was right, on the other it was wrong, so that he had 
to battle with disappointments for many weary years. 
"When I learned," he says, "to goard against one danger, 
another came which I had never thought of. Sadness and 
sighs were my portion." 

His ignorance of chemistry was a fmitfal soarce of 
Palissy^s disappointments, and before he surmounted that 
difficulty, he says that he felt like one at the gates of death. 
One color he could have enameled; but how to enamel 
green, blue, yellow, white, all at once, perplexed him to 
agitation. At the same time, the continued poverty of his 
condition, the ridicule of his townsmen, and the murmurs 
of those whom he loved, enhanced his grief; and as he 
wandered among the meadows around Saintes, he was one 
of the most abject or forlorn of men, though on the eve 
of a great discovery, nay, though in effect he had already 
made it Never in a sphere so humble and so poor as 
Palissy's was a more memorable example seen of the throes 
and the anguish which are needed to work out any good 
in our distempered world. True, some of his enameled 
works, his rustic pieces, and his statuettes, began to be ad- 
mired; he had discovered not merely a white, but, mo|e- 
over, a jasper enamel; but all the money which he ac- 
quired by these means was absorbed in pushing forward 
his experiments; in extorting new secrets which might 
have continued unknown for ages more, had it not been for 
his genius and his resistless enterprise. Sarcasms were 
heaped upon him; he was steeped in poverty; yet he 
labored on, and so indomitable was he that if he fail, it 
must be when he falls into the grave. 

He toiled on, then— he tried; he failed; and tried again. 
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In tendiiig the operations of tlie furnace, Palissy was some- 
times exposed for whole nights, without shelter, to th"e rain 
and the storm. He had no help and no sympathy, and 
beard only the screech-owl on the one side, and howling 
dogs on the other. At times he was driren from the fur- 
naces hy the tempest, so that his lahor was lost; and when 
he retired to rest on these occasions, at midnight or at day- 
hreak, he was drenched like one who had heen dragged 
through the mire of the streets. His grief and his toils 
sometimes made him stagger like one who was intoxicated, 
while in the retirement of his home he encountered an op- 
position from those whose means of support he was con- 
Boming in his furnace, far worse to hear than the hostility 
of his neighbors. It was natural that those whose com- 
forts he was abridging, or indefinitely postponing, should 
murmur against him, and he felt it acutely, yet stUl held 
on his way. 

And indomitable resolution like that of Bernard Palissy, 
when directed to a right objedt, commands success, and de- 
serves it. He was teaching men to experiment; he was 
manifesting the force of persistent labor, and of manly 
courage amid trials, and the long-deferred event was per- 
fect STLCcess. He was in quest of a white enamel and. noth- 
ing more at first ; but his discoveries overpassed his aims — 
enameling in colors, and a wide-spread infiuence for good 
constituted his reward at length. It was toil, agony, priva- 
tion, persecution, leading, as ever, to triumph, when the 
Supreme Wisdom presides over all. The enterprise of 
Palissy, though conducted in poverty, and amid screeching 
owls, and howling dogs, and descending torrents, was the 
real pathway to success — rugged at the outset, but opening 
into prospects which become both green and goodly as we 
advance. It were wrong, however, not to record the guid- 
ing maxim of this suffiering man. There were some, he 
said, who would not let the Holy Scriptures be named ; but 
as for him, he found nothing better than to follow the 
counsels of God. In consulting the Sovereign Will, Palissy 
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leare«d tiiit Hie lisd eoBBanded his people to eat their 
bread in tbe eveat of tlieir brovs, and to midtiplj the 
taients vith vhich lb«T vere intmsted. The potter of 
Saiates read theise thinsrs; be obejed them; and the God 
Th'*ni be cr>n5iilced did not lea^e him to shame. 

Dnrio? his experiments and stm^les, Palissy lost some 
of hi« ffaiidren. and that added to his woes. No fewer than 
cix of them were laid in tbe ^rare; and as some of his 
mo^ exquisite prodactions were modeled from the doings 
of his little ones, whom be fo'ndlj loTed, tbe anguish occa- 
filmed by their death, added to his other griefs, at once 
pierced aod crashed bis spirila. But in spite even of such 
trials be perset^ied. His saocess bad been such as to 
cheer at lea5t bis ardent mind, and be continued to experi- 
ment with a firmness of wijl which carried him oTer every 
obstacle. It is tbe attribute of genius to rise with the 
difficulties which it encounters. Bruce penetrated to the 
fountains of tbe Nile, in spite of a thoasand gainsayers. 
Watt persevered with bis diseoveries against hordes of op- 
ponents. Kepler conjectured, failed, tried again, and suc- 
ceeded ; and so in a thousand cases. Now Palissy deserves 
a place among these sons of genius. Indeed, his persever- 
ance appears as the very chivalry of invention. One so 
lowly and obscure, with a heart so fixed, yet eoeountering 
hardships unutterable in the pursuit of Nature's secrets, 
may surely be pointed out as at once a model and an en- 
couragement He saw that all God's creatures wrought, 
and so would he. Ocean, earth, and air — the rivers, the 
mountains, the valleys, all fulfill their allotted task, all 
were active night and day, and shall man alone be indo- 
lent? Pali&<y would not. One friend or two came to 
cheer him amid his long struggles ; but he dwelt for tbe 
most part alone; and though he did now cherish hope, it 
was a hope deferred which oflen made his heart sick. 
Still the visions of his mind began to be embodied in tbe 
fabrications of his hand, and he, so far, rejoiced. 

But we now approach the period when light /began to 
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streak Uie path of Paliaay. In the ducal family of Mont- 
morency, more than one red-handed persecutor have been 
foand, but that did not prevent them from being patrons 
of the arts. The duke of that day, though a stem, remorse- 
less bigot, was led to admire some of the productions of 
Paliflsy. That Constable-duke was employed in quelling a 
tumult in Sain ton ge occasioned by the oppressive tax im- 
posed upon salt. While visiting at a mansion where Palissy 
was at work, he admired the potter's handiwork, contracted 
an affection for his person — and now the struggling man 
Has succeeded. The persecutor who, without compunc- 
tion, ordered his victims to the gibbet or the wheel, 
hafc actually become the patron and protector of Palissy, 
whom he employed to decorate one of his castles, that of 
Ecouen, about four leagues from Paris. Some of Palissy's 
labors there are still preserved, and both in the chapel and 
the galleries of the castle, the effects are described as brill- 
iant beyond aught that had been previously accomplished ; 
they rival the richest of modern productions. The suffer- 
ings of the Savior through their different stages were rep- 
resented in sixteen pictures, of which only engravings re- 
main; but the taste and beauty of the whole are described 
as exquisite. A fountain of rustic work was also constructed 
by Palissy, adorned with ornaments derived from the neigh- 
borhood in which his taste was formed. The animals which 
sported there were frogs, lizards, serpents, fish, and similar 
creatures,* and these he enlisted strangely but beautifully 
88 decorations. But as a devout Huguenot, Palissy took 
advantage of the structure to point men to a nobler fount- 
ain by far. In stones of various colors he placed oon- 
spicnously upon a rustic frieze the words, ^* Ho, every one 



* "Nature gare all tholr freshness to these works; for Palissy seized as they 
PMsed the impressions which she made. Thus, upon his manufactures, it was the 
ivy which crept around the walls; it was a cray-flsh extending its long feolera 
which formed the cover of a dish ; the handle was a Heard wliich contracts itself 
u it climbs. In many basins, reptiles lie in the center upon a bed of sand, sepa- 
rated by shells, while all around, amid living water, flshes swim ; on the margin, 
liurda and tortoises creep or lodge amid ferns and marine plants."— Dmnenul. 
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that thirstetli, come ye to the waters !" The Word of his 
God was then a sealed book, bat' a portion of it was open 
enough there. 

For sixteen years, then, this man of firm will has strag- 
gled against obstacles in nearly every form that could as- 
sail him. Deep in his own mind the conviction was rooted 
that he could accomplish a certain result. That object was 
evermore before him, now appearing to be near and anon 
far away, but never lost sight^ of; and he now^ began to 
discover that in all labor ^here is profit ; it became mani- 
fest that no sacrifice, when guided by right motives, and 
directed to a right aim, is ever lost. The man who had 
sacrificed every thing he eould command to one darling pur- 
suit — who had passed whole months alone beside his for- 
nace — ^whose garments were at one time never dry for weeks 
together — who had lived and labored at the mercy of wind 
and rain, of sarcasm and sneer, of poverty and all its sable 
followers, triumphed at last over them all, till he became 
celebrated for his handiworks. The taste displayed, the 
peculiarity of their structure, and the inimitable beauty 
which signalized them, placed them, we have seen, among 
the chief ornaments of some of the French castles. Speci- 
mens are still to be found in some of the galleries of Paris; 
fof example, in the Louvre, and the Museum de Cluny; 
and they are so beautiful and unique that they are said to 
be worth their weight in gold. In all labor, we repeat, 
there is profit; and Palissy began to feel the force of the 
truth. 

A sentence may describe the elements of beauty which 
rendered Palissy*s ware so attractive. Wherever he wan- 
dered he studied. No. object to which he had access es- 
caped his scrutiny. A flower, a fish, a lizard — ^tha inhab- 
itants of the marshes near his home, the very pariahs of 
zoology, unseemly to others, but clothed in beauty for 
him — were the objects which he copied. Rocks, rivers, 
seas, meadows, and forests, as we have already remarked, 
had long been Palissy's study ; and the^ he transferred to 
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his enamels, till they seemed instinct with life itself. The 
admiration of such things, no doabt, buoyed him up dur- 
ing many an hour of sadness, and his imitation of them at 
length became a marvel. He had the figure of a dog so 
perfectly imitated that other dogs sometimes approached 
it, where it stood in his workshop, as a live one, and some 
of his other triumphs were similar. 

Nor was Palissy merely an artist; he was at the same 
time a philosopher, and some of his views in geology an- 
ticipated the findings of the modern investigations. Besides 
that science, botany, chemistry, agriculture, and other 
branches were studied by this toil-worn man, whose in- 
trepid soul refused to succumb to a thousand difficulties. 
He found the book of Nature lying wide open before him, 
inviting the study of all. Not a leaf, not a line was there 
which had not beauty in it. Palissy read ; he seized the 
treasure, and with it in his possession, took his place among 
the master-minds of the past. 

He was now in circumstances for removing to Paris, and 
was there engaged to decorate some of the royal palaces. 
Catherine dei 3Iedici, the Queen Mother, was then projecting 
the erection of the Tuilleries, and the man who was lately 
a struggling^ and despised operative, was commissioned to 
adorn them. His wife and six of his children were in 
the grave; but he and two surviving sons lived and labored 
at Paris for a period of at least ten years. They wore 
years of terror, such as have rarely passed over any city; 
but Palissy was as ardent now as when bent on discovering 
the art of enameling. The Castles of Chaulves, of Nesles, 
of Beux, and other places were decorated by his taste 
The ornaments were sometimes grotesque, but they were 
of a beauty which was then unmatched. Statuettes, vases, 
tiles, plates, and other articles, in great profusion, were 
formed; and when purchasers are invited now. to compete 
for some of these relics, the price which is sometimes paid 
would have amazed the man who strove so loog without 
money, without friends, without every thing but genius 

35 
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and hope, to discoyer the art which taught him how 
to make them. In his private cabinet he had amassed 
many scientific specimens, especially in mineralogy, and 
this helped him to become the precursor of some of the 
modern sciences. But take him all in all, and Palissy 
appears at once as a model and a marvel — ^a model, be- 
cause no difficulty daunted him, and a marvel, that one 
80 long the victim of nearly every form of trial to which 
flesh is heir, rose triumphant over it all. Such are the 
meoL who enable their biographers to say, as one has said 
of Palissy, that their works form part of the wealth qf 
monarchs, they help to ornament a kingdom. Some tell 
us now of the dignity of labor, and surely we have an 
example of i^ here. 

But, hitherto, little has been said regarding this man's 
religion. A continuous narrative of his experiments, his 
failures, and success, has been submitted, and it is time 
to turn attention to what is greater still than Palissy's 
achievements in art; he was as remarkable for his suffer- . 
ings in the one, as for his trials in connection with the 
other. About his time, the religion of thor Scriptures, as 
opposed to that of Rome, had begun to demand attention 
from men. Calvin had at one time found an asylum- in 
Saintonge, and others of the Reformers made their influ- 
ence felt in the district. Missionaries preached there. 
Philibert Hamelin, an early friend of Palissy, who spent 
some time at Greneva, became the evangelist of Saintonge, 
and the potter was not slow to welcome the reviving Iruth. 
He became one of the hated Huguenots of France; for his 
ardent soul rejoiced in the prospect of man's emancipation 
from the terrible bondage in which he had groaned for 
centuries. Amid perils not a few he helped to found a 
Reformed Church at Saintes, but persecution soon arose to 
scatter the infant community. It was dispersed by ruthless 
hands, and death for the truth's sake became rife. Women 
were stabbed in the act of praising God. Some tradesmen 
were broken on the wheel for their religion. It was a 
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reign of terror; and perhaps the second reign of that 
name in France, about two centuries later, was a fruit of 
the formed. Palhsy, however, was devoted, resolute, and 
fearless as ever; and eager still for the right, became him- 
self a preacher. He knew the truth; he felt compelled 
to spread it, and he did so at the hazard of his life. He 
even went so far as to remonstrate with the persecutors 
face to face. Friends were torn asunder — the fires of per- 
secution blazed, but he was just nerved the more firmly 
for his work. "His protecting Chief and Captain, Jesus 
Christ," was his refuge and shelter; and the devoted Palissy 
labored and taught, with characteristic energy, as if for life 
and death. Heavy irons, grated windows, dark dungeons, 
and death closing the vista had no terrors for such men — 
they endured as seeing the Invisible; and even when they 
died, they triumphed in their death as their Lord had done. 
Victim after victim was dragged to executiot^, most of them 
the personal friends of Palissy. Robin, the preacher of 
St. Denis, in the Isle of Oleron; Nicole, another preacher 
of the truth from the same neighborhood; and Grimosac, 
who also preached from time to time, were among the first 
to be sacrificed. Palissy was present when they deten 
their convictions against truculent men; but nothing could 
save them from condemnation to the flames. It was indeed 
'*the beginning of sorrows" to the town of Saintes; and 
after being there paraded in mockery and exposed to the 
gaze of crowds whom they could not address, for they 
were gagged, the three martyrs were thrown into prison 
till they could be sent to Bourdeaux. Robin escaped from 
prison, but his two companions perished in the flames. 
Such sights, we repeat, nerve men. They nerved Palissy, 
They have no power over the soul that is born from above. 
And the potter was not held inviolate by those men. 
He had the protection of the Duke of Montpensier, and of 
the Count de Laroohefoucauld, as well as of some others; 
bat fanaticism was not to be appeased, and his workshop 
at Saintes was rudely broken up. Under shelter of the 
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night, he was dragged from his prison to Bonrdeanx, far 
from his powerful friends. His works were destroyed; all 
that religious hatred could dictate was done against him; 
and it was only the interposition of some of the greatest 
names in France that saved him from a violent death — 
such a death as some of his co-religionists had already 
faced for their convictions. He was favored, not hecanse 
men were willing to uphold liberty of conscience, but be- 
cause the French grandees needed Palissy to decorate their 
castles; his enamels, not his faith, proved the means of 
safety. The Duke de Montmorency appealed in person to^ 
the queen mother on the persecuted man's behalf, and she 
procured his liberation because she was preparing to build 
another palac^. He was appointed one of the king's artists, 
and that rank placed him beyond the power of the perse- 
cutors of Bourdeaux, who had him in their grasp at the 
time. He held, in their simplicity, the grand and Scrip- 
tural truths which are the medium of conveying salvation 
into the soul, and because he did so he had been doomed 
to die; but God had work for him to do, and he was 
rescued. 

When he removed to Paris the celebrity of Palissy grew 
great ; but he still held fast the truth, even amid the atroci- 
ties of St. Bartholomew's eve, when thousands of Protest- 
ants were butchered for their faith. He was absent from 
Paris at that time, executing a commission at Chaulves. 
His soul had thirsted for the truth amid the troubles which 
he had borne at Saintes, and, in spite of danger, he would 
not forego it eveu in Paris. Nay, wherever he found an 
opening he sought to spread it, and was as resolute in his 
faith as he had been indomitable amid difficulties of an- 
other kind. Supported as he was by that mighty though 
unseen power which trust in a Redeemer enlists, Palissy 
was dauntless; the occupant of a throne, and the terrors 
of a scaffold were alike unavailing with him. He had been 
warned by some of his friends that his new religion would 
bring him into trouble, in spite of royal or of daoal pro* 
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iection; bat that could not alter the mind of sacb a man. 
He knew the effects of God's truth in his heart. He had 
witnessed its power upon the peasantry and people of 
Saintes, and he therefore held fast, his integrity; he would 
not let it go. In his own words, he "could better afford 
to be poor than to be damned;" "he would rather speak 
truth with a rustic tongue than lie in rhetoric." He, there- 
fore, spoke the truth, and stood by all the consequences. 

Yet he was long spared. At times he gathered round 
him the elite of Paris, and put to the proof the views 
which he entertained on various scientific subjects; and 
these reunions are among the first on record — the precur- 
sors of our societies, and institutes, and schools. At the 
age of seventy he published the results of his studies in 
natural history, and thus, perhaps, retarded the evil day; 
but his time to suffer came at last His religion could no 
longer be tolerated in Paris, and the Bastile became his 
abode when he was about seventy-five years of age. A 
decree had been passed forbidding the exercise of the Be- 
formed religion, and giving its professors 'only the alterna- 
tive of abjuration or exile. Mothers were then torn from 
their children ; multitudes were banished, but Palissy stood 
firm, and was therefore imprisoned. Some of his friends 
were put to death, and he ^imself must have perished had 
it not been for the connivance secured by some of hia ^ 
fHends in power. Even the king, Henry III, visited him / 
in his cell, and strove to turn him from his steadfast pur-/ 
pose, but in vain. The potter of Saintes knew of a strength/ 
to which that king was a stranger; and the seductive sug- 
gestions Which were addressed to him were manfully re- 
pelled. Two of his companions in prison were soon to be 
burned, and the king reminded him of their doom; it might 
be Palissy 's next. But still he was unmoved; he told the 
king he would never bow the knee to images, and was as 
immovable as when he bore the pitiless storms beside hia 
furnaces at Saintes. "I am ready to yield up my life for 
the glory of God," wad his answer to the blinded monaroh. 
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"Yon say you feel pity for me. I should rather pity you, 
who confess that you will he compelled to give me up. 
This is not language for a king; and neither you oor the 
Guises with all your people, shall compel me, for I know 
how to die." It was the martyr's spirit. Had it heen 
allowed free scope, it would have made the magnificent 
empire of France the nohlest in the world. But that 
spirit was stifled as far as mortals could, and firorn^ 4hat 
day France has been, morally, among the basest of the 
nations. 

Palissy died in a cell of the Bastile, about the year 1590, 
after an imprisonment of three or four years, and when he 
must have been about eighty years of age. D'Aubigne 
says that he died " of misery, want, and cruel treatments" 

Such was the life of one who has been called the patri- 
arch of the workshop. It is a life that shows that every 
thing is possible to firmness of will, when guided bj 
right principle, and directed to right ends. By his energy 
this man rose to be the counselor of dukes, the architect 
of royalty, the favorite of princes. In art» in literature, 
and science he is signalized — all because he did not weakly 
yield to difBculties, but firmly resolved to master them. 
And, towering high above all, Palissy's religion was of tliat 
type which defied the persecutor, and could speak the truth 
before kings. Ood had made him noble— and the humble 
man asserted his nobility by unflinching loyalty to Him 
who made him what he was. In return, he has eulogies 
pronounced on him in many lands. 

De Lamartine has said concerning Palissy, that he exer- 
cised some influence on civilisatiop, and deserved a place 
among the men who have ennobled humanity. Thoc^l^ 
he had remained unknown and inactive in his Anther's pot- 
tery; though he had never purified, molded, or enameled, 
his handful of clay; though his living groups, his crawling 
reptiles, his slimy snails, his slippery frogs, his lively lis- 
ards, and his damp herbs, and dripping mosses, had never 
adormsd those dishes, ewera, and salt«cellars, those quaint 
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and elaborate omameDts of the tables and cupboards of tbe 
sixteenth century, nothing, it is true, would have been 
wanting to the art of Phidias, or of Michael Angelo, to the 
porcelain of Sevres, of China, of Florence, (tr Japan; but 
we should not have had Palissy*s life for the operative to 
admire and imitate. It is as a model of triumphant industry, 
of genius struggling out of obscurity, in spite of crowds of 
difficulties, into a position at once preeminent and brilliant, 
that he is held up before us. 

Haller spoke of him as a man "bom for the greatest 
achievements." And Dumesnil has said, '*In our day all 
the ideas of Palissy have been revived in the minds of phi- 
losophers. . . ." His theories regarding springs, minerals, 
and other things have been confirmed. Mineralogy, geol-^ 
ogy, planetology, hydrostatics, physical geography, organic 
chemistry, have now become sciences; but Palissy long ago 
took firm possession of as much of them as he had discov- 
ered, and we can now say, that if true glory be slow, it is 
sure. For Palissy it consists- less in empty honors, or in 
statutes, than in the love of those who desire to see more 
and more of the light of G-od from day to day. 

And is not this man of humble birth, yet excellent in 
his achievements, another model ? He had his place among 
men assigned to him in an age when the modem times were 
just beginning. It was an epoch of straggle and of com- 
bat, of great wrestlers, of soaring souls, and intrepid sufferers. 
Artists and philosophers, travelers and discoverers, citizens 
and men of science, all saw the new tmth, and many reverently 
bowed before it as the sunlight of the soul. Palissy took 
his place high up among those lights ; and whether as the 
fearless preacher of trath at Saintes, the sufferer for it in 
the prison of Bourdeaux and the Bastile of Paris, or the 
associate of tho most cultivated minds of that capital, his 
career is equally wonderful. He has recorded his suffer- 
ings, and that as pictorially as were the ornaments which 
he lavished in other departments, but not with the design 
of murmuring; rather to show what he had to encounter, 
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and what he was enabled to sarmoant A humble worker 
in clay, untaught, unfriended, poor, reviled, persecuted, for 
forty years of his life having no occupation but that of the 
most lowly, he at length took his place among princes ; and 
one part of his secret he himself described, when he said, 
that man should be all hi$ U/e an apprentice. It was so 
with Palissy. He was ever learning, ever observing, ever 
treasuring up, alike in knowledge human and divine ; and 
the man who shall imitate his example, may at length ait 
down by his side, or at least at his feet. Indulging what 
has been called "his fierce probity," he told his kiDg that 
he knew how to die for the truth. That was because his life 
had been guided by it; and the wa^to the many-mansioned 
home is more easily found by the earnest, because they 
have such examples as lights by the wa/. 

But in contemplating the efforts and struggles of such a 
man, we can scarcely help asking the question, why suob. 
struggles at all ? If God, only wise, be presiding on earth, 
why was this man doomed to toil and to suffer as he did? 
He was aiming at the good and the right He was a 
devout, God-fearing man. A prison had no terrors, and 
royalty no attractions for him, when h^ felt that he was 
upholding the rights of conscience and of truth. Why/ 
then, had one so noble to endure as Palissy did ? By what 
law was he constrained to take" his place among the ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, 
who have waded through tribulation here below? Sin has 
polluted, and by polluting has distempered our world — 
that is the key to the whole. Here the first are often last^ 
the best are often as the offscourings. But for three hund- 
red years Bernard Palissy has made his home where all 
that is distempered is put right, and all that is chaotic is 
reduced to order. The first are there the first, the last are 
there the last; and if he has now exchanged crowns with 
the king who tried to bend him from his steadfastness, that 
may explain to us the struggles which Palissy had to en 
dure. He was to be prepared for his crown. He was to 
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be burDished into a celestial brightneas, and bis toils and 
tribulations were employed for that purpose. He might 
have been one of the ignoble t>f his day — as worthless as 
the minions of the French Court, or as hateful as the most 
malignant of the French j^ersecutors. But he chose the 
more excellent way, the only way to glory, that of firm ad- 
herence to the truth of God — a humble yet manly 
determination to fear him, and have no other fear. God 
helping him, &e Ifept his resolution inviolate, and now bis 
memory is blessed. He rises above the men who perse- 
cuted, insnared, and imprisoned him, as the spiritual body 
will rise, at the day of resurrection, above that which is 
sown in dishonor and corruption. Go thou and do as be 
did, that thou mayest be as^.he is. Never forget that 

"Kind. hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.** 

Tbe balance of the sanctuary will work a strange revolu- 
tion at last in the opinions aiid among the deeds of men. 
For that tbe believer, like Palissy, can afford to wait; he 
knows in whom he has believed. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

JOHN KEPIiER. 

A. J>, 1571-1630. 

"Where finds Philoeophj her eagle eye, 
With which ahe gazea at job barniDS dieo 
UndaEzIed, and detects and counts his spots? .... 
Where her implements exact 
With which she calculates, computes, and scans 
All distance, motion, magnitude, and now 
Measures an atom, and now girds a world V* Oowfse. 

Fallaciee— Kepler*s birth— His training— A serrsnt to his father-^nt to school 
at Maulbronn — UnWersity of Tubingen — Family fends— Kepler adopts the Coper- 
nlcan system — Appointed professor at Grats — His life-work — His mode of study — 
Publishes — Attracts the notice of Tycho Brahe — Beromes his colleague — His la- 
bors— Tycho*B death — Kepler succeeds him— The advantages of his new position — 
His three great laws— Examples of his labors — Objections to his discoTeriee— Er- 
rors— His fitults — His deTontne ss H is trials, domestic, pecuniary, and profes- 
sional — Persecution from Romanists — His deep poverty and neglect — Family grMb-^ 
BemoTes to Llns— Trials increased — The Inquisition and Kepler^s books — 8ome of 
them burned in Styria — The Jesnita— Kepler's removal to Silesia— His death — ^Ilie 
OreStt Sufferer. 

When we contemplate any admirable work of art, for 
example, a statue by Michael Angelo, or the charch of St 
Peter at Rome, we lose sight of the artist's struggles in 
admiring the product of his genius. All seems radhint 
beauty, and we forget the throes or the sufferings amid 
which it was created. In the case of Michael Angelo, for 
instance, we forget his contendings with Popes before he 
could wring from them the ^nds which were requisite to 
enable him to execute their commissions. Alike with 
Julius II and Leo X he was obliged to proceed in this 
manner, for both the impetuosity of his own disposition, 
and the tardiness of the Pontifis to remunerate the great 
architect, sculptor, and painter, chafed and fretted him from 
day to day. More than once, aA we have seen, had he to 
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retire from their employment, and leave them to shame and 
their own meanness; and what he thus experienced has 
heen the ordinary lot of goodness or of genius — ^the path 
in which it moves forward to its place is at once steep and 
thorny. We have studied some examples of that general 
law, and are now to contemplate another— one of which is 
lK)th very signal and somewhat humbling. 

It is the life of John Keplkr, who has been spoken of 
as one who " constructed the edifice of the world/ ' and as 
"second only to Sir Isaac Newton." He was born at the 
imperial city of Wiel, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, on 
the 27th of December, in the year 1571. His parents were 
both of noble lineage, but had been reduced to poverty by 
their own misconduct. Kepler, the father, for some time 
served his sovereign in the ar^, where he wasted his 
patrimony; and his son John was prematurely born, while 
his father was absent with his regiment. The child was in 
consequence feeble for some of his early years; indeed, he 
never became robust. 

Henry Kepler was at last obliged to sell the whole of 
his patrimony, and became a tavern-keeper at Elmendingen, 
where his son was for some time his servant. Even afler 
he returned to school, which was in 1585, his health was 
so delieate that he was debarred from mental application, 
so that his progress was much retarded. 

In the following year he entered a school at the monas* 
tery of Maulbronn. It was designed as a gymnasium to 
the University of Tubingen, to which the Maulbronn stu* 
dents went up, according^ to the peculiar laws and usages 
of the place. But even thus early, young Kepler was sub- 
jected to difficulties and drawbacks, so that his progress 
continued to be much interrupted. Family feuds of a 
vexatious kind, and of frequent occurrence, both disturbed 
the studies and marred the peace of the future philosopher. 
His father at length separated from his mother, whose 
habits appear to have been beyond endurance ; but, amid 
impediments so grievous, young I^epler graduated as Baoh* 
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elor in 1588, and as Master in 1591, liis eminence then 
giving some presage of his fnture position. In academic 
honors he was the second student of his year. 

At Tubingen he studied under Professor Mosstlin, who 
was one of the first to adopt the Copetnican system of the 
universe. The student early became dissatisfied wiih the 
incoherences of other systems, and welcomed with a kind 
of transport the new doctrines, as propounded by his master. 
He even wrote thus early in defense of the diurnal rotation 
of the earth. 

Kepler's first promotion was to the chair of astronomy 
at Gratz, in Styria, in the year 1594. He was compelled, 
he records, to accept of that office, for at first he displayed 
no special aptitude or preference for that department of 
science. With characteri^io ardor, however, he threw him* 
self upon his new duties, and began some brilliant, but, as 
it proved, some baseless speculations regarding the orbits 
of the planets. 

Here, then, we have Kepler addressing himself like one 
who has the dew of youth upon him, and with the fresh 
fervor of a recent convert, to his life-work, and what was 
it? Discovery— discovery in the loftiest of all the walks 
on which man can enter regarding things material, that is, 
among the stars. He has set before himself as his grand 
object, the detection of some general laws which shall re- 
duce the apparently-chaotic heavens to order, and he never 
once lost sight of the objects of .his search. He sought 
them in devious ways indeed. He even groped for them 
where they could not be found, and his errors were ^as 
great as his labors. For a time, he plunged into specula- 
tions which fatigued and bewildered him, and deepened the 
confusion. At length, however, like another Archimedes, 
and not by chance, Kepler reduced the skies, or rather 
man's conceptions of them, to order and beauty. He laid 
the foundation on which Newton reared his own glory; he 
constructed the system on which Galileo shed light Such 
is the man of whose doings and sufferings a glimpse is now 
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to be presented — ^the man of whom Delambre bas said that 
"bis perseverance was sacb tbat it must triumpb over all 
difficnlties but those which are insarmoun table/' 

And, firtft, of his doings. As the imagination of Kepler 
was bold and discursive, he sometimes reveled. in theories 
which only deladed him. He entered upon calculation 
after calculation, ever seeking a remedy for the acknowl- 
edged errors or defects of all past systems of astronomy. 
But as be gradually discovered that some of bis juvenile 
views were untenable, he abandoned them as frankly as he 
bad ardently pursued them. Over one of these he exulted 
for a time so intensely, that be declared be would not re- 
nounce the glory of the discovery, though he were offered 
the Electorate of Saxony as a bribe. But he soon found 
tbat tbat discovery was no discovery at all. It was th^ 
brilliant vision, however, of a noble mind, though akin to 
some of the world-making systems which had long pre- 
vailed. But the spell was broken at last, and Kepler was 
led into far more sober paths to greatness. 

In 1596 he published a work in which he wrought out 
some of his wild and wondrous problems. That volume 
secured for bim the friendship of Tycho Brabe, who had 
been astronomer to the King of Denmark at Uraniburg, in 
the Isle of Huen. Kepler's income from his professorship 
at Gratz was small. He was now married ; but his wife's 
fortune did not add much to his resources, and he soon be- 
came involved in pecuniary difficulties. By the advice of 
Tycbo, Kepler became more observant of facts, and some- 
what less, prone to theorize. His friends had removed to 
Benach, near Prague, being driven from Huen by the envy 
of some Danes, and by the reluctance of others to continue 
to pay him his salary. He invited Kepler to join him in 
bis new sphere, under the patronage of the Emperor of 
Gkrmany. The young astronomer accordingly paid a visit 
of some months to that place, in the year 1600; and on 
bis return to Gratz he resigned bis professorship, owing to 
troubles which had arisen there. 
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Soon after thafc period, Kepler joined Tjcbo at Benacli; ' 
and the Emperor, to whom he was presented, appointed 
him to the rank of Imperial mathematician.. He now as- 
sisted Tycho in calculations connected with an extensive 
series of observations ; and while thus laying the founda- 
tion of his own future discoveries, Kepler assisted in the 
construction of the Budolphine Tables, named after the 
Emperor, and designed to facilitate the labors of future as- 
tronomers. But Tycho died in the year 1601, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, when Kepler succeeded him as prin- 
cipal mathematician to the Emperor. His salary, which 
was ample, was to have been paid partly from the imperial 
treasury, and partly from the States of Silesia, and it seems 
as if he had now found a haven; but the ample astronom* 
ical observations which his predecessors left behind, proved 
a nobler endowment than kings or emperors can bestow. 
Brahe had been, what Kepler was not, a careful observer 
of the heavens ; he had actually made observations regard- 
ing one thousand stars, and thus left to his successor a 
mass of facts by which to test and to correct the theories 
which were current — the cycles and epicycles which even 
Copernicus had been obliged to continue. 

Though it was Kepler's confessed tendency to *^hunt 
down " his hypotheses as they arose,' and substitute another 
and another till he approached the truth, he had learned a 
greater sobriety of procedure under Tycho Brahe. He 
gradually began to deduce his opinions /rom nature, instead 
of bringing them to it; and noto, he is on the path whicb 
leads to truth. In various departments of science connected 
with his master study, he led the way in useful discoveries. 
The eye, the theory of eclipses, of the tides, and even, in 
a sense, the principle on which the telescope is constructed, 
were explained more accurately than ever befqre by the 
fine genius of Kepler. But it was by his great discoveries, 
the laws which pass by his name, and which are really the 
foundation of the modern astronomy, that this man became 
famous. When he went to reside with Brahe, in the year 
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1601, Kepler bad obtained, for tbe first time, tbe means of 
correcting bis brilliant but often baseless bypotbesea. 
Patient observation signalised Tycbo; a soaring but un- 
steady genius formed tbe peculiarity of Kepler. Tbe one 
thus acted as a counterpoise to tbe otber; or, if Kepler 
still loved to walk among tbe stars, in tbe bope of extract- 
ing from tbem tbe secrets of tbe sky, be was steadied or 
curbed, guided or illumined, by tbe long-continued observ- 
ations of bis friends. 

It was in consequence of tbia belp tbat be was led to 
doubt tbe view of Copernicus, wbicb assumed tbat tbe 
beavenly bodies moved in circles. Kepler discovered after 
many trials, calculations, and conjectures, tbat tbey move 
in ellipses; and tbat fact once ascertained, tbe system of 
tbe world was soon no longer a secret. From certain facts 
be deduced one grand law; and as it was establisbed by 
observations wbicb could not be gainsayed, it became a key 
to tbe mecbanism of tbe skies. It is difficult to convey an 
idea of bis laws to tbose wbo are not familiar witb as- 
tronomy, and it must suffice to quote tbem. Tbe bigbest 
autborities in science are loudest in tbeir praise; and tbey 
confessedly place Kepler in tbe very foremost rank of scien- 
tific discoverers. Tbese laws are, 

1. Tbe orbits of 'all tbe planets are ellipses, in wbose 
common focus tbe sun is situated. 

2. 9^ual areas are' described round tbe sun by tbe 
planets in equal times; tbat is, tbe radius vector, or tbe 
line joining tbe sun and tbe planet, sweeps over tbe same 
space in' tbe same time, at whatever point of its orbit tbe 
moving body may be. 

3. Tbe squares of tbe periodic times of any two planets 
are to eacb otber in tbe same proportion as tbe cubes of 
tbeir mean distances from tbe sun. 

Tbe mere announcement of tbese laws, we repeat, is 
enough to show bow difficult and bow Jofly were tbe pur- 
suits of Kepler. And it was not by any happy guess that 
bis vast mind extorted such secrets. On the contrary, he 
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had to labor with an assiduity, and persevere with an in- 
domitable seal, such as could be repaid only by discoveries 
like his. Unless we were to follow him through all his 
jTrocesses, as has been elaborately done by Dr. Small in his 
Account of the Discoveries of Kepler, it would be impos- 
sible to explain how mu,ch science owes to the power, and 
posterity to the persistent example of this astronomer. For 
instance, it cost him the toil of twenty years to compare 
the observations of Tycho, and calculate their results. Men 
speak of the working classes as if they alone embraced the 
children of handicraft' But, in truth, the brain-workers 
are, in many cases, the workers by preeminence. It was so 
in the case of John Kepler; for he had to struggle with 
unflagging energy along every stage of the path by which 
he rose to greatness. It Boon appeared that he must either 
labor and strive, and do, or take his place among the name- 
less crowd, who are born only to die, or live only to be 
forgotten. But he chose toil, and he is great in spite of 
both poverty and neglect 

One example may suffice to exhibit this man*s labors. 
It had long been the opinion, as already noticed, that all 
the heavenly bodies move in oircles. Even Copernicus 
retained that opinion. At first Kepler did not challenge it. 
But in making some calculations regarding the planet Mars, 
he found it impossible to reconcile some of its observed 
movements with the idea that it revolved in a cirdi; and 
not till he had computed such motions with prodigious la- 
bor did he discover that the celestial bodies move in cm 
eUipte, That led him to other apd yet other discoveries, 
which ended in the establishment of the grand laws already 
quoted, by which He who is higher than the heavens has 
bound the planets in their orbits. That man of lofty aims 
felt that these laws were secrets, but secrets which might be 
found out 

" Looking forward, fixed 
On something which he saw not, tolema, strange,** 

he pressed upward, now guessing, now calculating — now 
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stambliDg, now risiog, till he made ns acquainted with 
tho mysteries of all the planets; and philosophers tell us 
that Kepler's errors and successes, his hypotheses and cal- 
cnlatione in working out his results, "excite a feeling of 
a8t4>ni8hment, nearly approaching to awe." 

But this does not exhibit Kepler's painstaking labor 
with sufficient viyidness: the following ][%rticulars may ren- 
der it more clear. Arithmetical calculations were then car- 
ried on at a vast expense of labor, when great accuracy 
was required. In each of seven calculations regarding the 
planet Mars, Kepler covered ten folio pages with figures. 
He repeated each calculation ten times, so that the whole 
for each of these trials of accuracy occupied one hundred 
folio pages ; seven hundred for the entire series, or a pon- 
derous folio volume filled with sheer calculations. 

At times, amid these efforts to arrive at exact truth, the 
astronomer was perplexed by his own fancies. His love of 
truth was a passion, but he sometimes sought it where 
experience has taught that it is seldom found — amid hj[- 
potheses and theories. He learned, however, to cast these 
aside with great magnanimity when he found that they im- 
peded his progress; so that industry which refused to be 
fatigued, decision which would not be swayed by any 
promising assumption, as well as genius which could pene- 
trate the secrets of the very sky, presided over his doings; 
and competent judges could say that every thing hypothet- 
ical was at length cleared away from the science which 
Kepler adorned. Some of his discoveries involved results 
which even he could not fully anticipate; and though he 
care^lly registered the day on which they were made, it 
remained for the astronomers of future time to profit to the 
full by the toils, the sagacity, the demonstrations and dis- 
coveries of Kepler. Of one of these days Professor Play- 
fair has said, that "perhaps philosophers will agree that 
there are few days in the scientific history of the world 
which deserves so well to be remembered*' as the 8ih of 

May, 1618. 

36 
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Bat were the astronomen of that day as gc^teful as 
Plajfair and the moderns? On the contrary, Kepler's dis- 
coTeries were ohjocted to because his problems were too 
difficult. Because the Creator has wrought on a scale of 
magnificence which man's arithmetic can scarcely calculate, 
Kepler's astronomy was assailed on account of its Tery 
grandeur. He extorted secrets from the heavenly bodies 
by profound and laborious research; but after extorting 
them he had to defend them against those who could not 
walk from star to star, as he did by calculations, and Gali- 
leo by his telescope. But though the effects of Kepler's 
discoTery were not all confessed at first, it soon became 
apparent that what he had discovered bound the whole 
heavens into' one vast family of suns and stars. Sir John 
Herschel says that "they are bound up in one chain, inter- 
woven in one web of mutual relation and harmonious agree- 
ment, and subjected to one pervading influence " Yet 

the man who unfolded that mighty secret had to defend 
his discovery as if it had been imposture and deception I 
The calculations which filled a folio volume of seven hund- 
red pages could procure no exemption from the tax which 
is exacted by littleness from greatness. 

With all this, however, it is to be confessed that Kepler 
still clung to some of the fallacies of his day. Though he 
had a glimpse of the true cause of the tides, he continued 
to hold by the wild fancy that the earth is an enormous 
living animal, and that the tides are the waves produced by 
the water gushing through its gills. Though he discarded 
some of the idle superstitions to which astrology gave rise, 
and deemed its supporters quacks and charlatans, he yet 
retained some modified opinions upon the subject unworthy 
alike of science and of the man. In one of his most 
remarkable productions, "The Harmonies of the World," 
which he dedicated to James I of Britain, the great Kepler 
pleaded for — what seems a wild supposition — the influence 
of the solar and the lunar rays over the human soul. Such 
is maul But in hours of happier inspiration, acd when he 
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spoVe or acted as a philosopher, not a dreamer, Kepler laid 
all time under deep obligations. His works are numerous 
in spite of much bodily weakness, and troubles more than 
fall to the lot of ordinary men. Between the years 1594 
and 1630 he published thirty- three separate books. His 
manuscripts occupy twenty-two volumes, including seven 
votum^ of his letters. It was an industry which makes 
modem activity seem indolent, as his daring genius renders 
modern discoveries tame. 

Moreover, Kepler was not one of those cold-hearted be- 
ings whom mathematics, and diagrams, and calcinations 
endless, transform into recluses. Nay, he enjoyed intensely 
all that was grand and beautiful in the world. Though 
vehement, he was generous; though too easily provoked, 
he compensated for that failing by his frank acknowledg- 
ments when he saw that he was wrong, and public confes- 
sion followed a public offense against a friend. His own 
views, we have seen, were at once abandoned when he saw 
that they were wrong, so that the blemishes which attach 
to his character are overbalanced or overlaid by his 
grandeur or his genius. Above all, he was profoundly 
reverential toward Him who created the heavens and the 
earth. Coleridge once said, and lived to deplore the saying: 

" Of whoM all-aedng eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind ;'* 

but not SO Kepler. He never entered on any undertaking 
without prayer to Ood for his guidance. His was not the 
shallow knowledge which inclines man to atheism, but the 
profound acquirements which can every-where trace the 
vestiges of the Creator. Hence lowly reverence marked all 
his ways. It was an elevating spectacle to see one whom 
Science places next to her high-priest, Newton, kneeling 
submissive to the Father of lights for wisdom, guidance, 
and success; and yet never was he in a nobler attitude. It 
explains the secret of his successes and his triumphs, amid 
unrequited toils, and pressing want, and griefs such as 
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would have gronnd down a natare less trnsting than his. 
"The secret of the Lord is with them t)iat fear him/' and 
Kepler was borne up by resources of which many are will- 
ingly ignorant. 

Such were the discoveries of this astronomer. But ref- 
erence has been made to his troubles and his crosses; and 
to complete our view of this earnest laborer, we must next 
consider these, and that with some care. 

It might have been supposed that a mind engrossed with 
pursuits so lofty and serene as his would pass through life 
unruffled. His own noble science unvails to us a region 
where no clouds are forn^ed — where all is tranquillity and 
rest. Earth is the sphere of vapors and tempest — ^the up- 
per sky is ever untroubled ; and did not Kepler dwell there ? 
As he moved from planet to planet, reading off the laws of ' 
one and all, was not his case an exception to the-rule that 
man is born to trouble? 

It was the reverse. Sorrow upon sorrow crowded his 
course ; and on a review, it is surprising that amid pursuits 
like his, the crosses which befell did not utterly unman 
him. Passing over long troubles occasioned by the friends 
of his wife, we find •'Kepler and her at one time utterly de- 
pendent on the bounty of Tycho Brahe. Pecuniary diffi- 
culties arose immediately after his marriage, for his income 
from his professorship at Gratz was inadequate for his sup- 
port. Moreover, he was a Protestant, firm and unfaltering. 
But the Romanists of Gratz raised a clamor against the co- 
religionists of Kepler, and threatened to drive them from the 
city. He was ^obliged to flee into Hungary, where he ap- 
pears to have occupied himself with literary labors. In the 
year 1597, however, he was recalled to Gratz, by the States 
of Styria, but the factions which still divided that city 
made it no safe abode. Fresh troubles occtlVred, and Kep- 
ler resigned his professorship. He had to begin life anew. 

Even when the Emperor Rudolph, at the instance of 
Tycho, had settled a salary on Kepler, it excited the jeal- 
ousy of some mean minds so that a new source of dia> 
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qnietnde arose. He possessed an elasticity of spirit, how- 
ever, which bore him up amid all these disquietudes; 
indeed, his broad humor, amid all his griefs, seems some- 
times to pass due bounds : he indulges his love of merri- 
ment alike in the presence of an Emperor, and in 
discovering some of the sublimest laws which are known 
to man^ Whether in refuting the Epicurean theory of cre- 
ation by atoms, or explaining the virtues of a salad at his 
table, sallies of fancy broke forth. He was as remarkable 
for these as for his sagacity and his power.^ 

Life, however, is not a jest to any man; and least of all 
to Kepler. Though the Emperor had assigned to him an 
adequate salary, the imperial treasury was so exhausted by 
war, tliat it was always in arrear, and such was the pressure 
which that occasioned, that Kepler spoke of himself as 
perpetually begging bread from the Emperor. He was, in 
consequence, compelled to suspend some of his nobler pur- 
suits, and betake himself to the composition of ephemeral 
books to earn a morsel. ^^ I have been obliged," he says, 
" to compose a vile prophesying Almanac, which is scarcely 
more respectable than begging, unless from its saving the 
Emperor's credit, who abandons me entirely, and would 
suffer me to perish with hunger." Such was the position of 
one whom men of kindred genius would place side by side 
with Newton, but who must first sit side by side with J(5b. 
'Yet though such things impeded his progress in discovery, 
they could not quench his ardor; and, on one occasion, 
when one of Kepler's grand demonstrations was complete, 
he could say, "Nothing holds me; I will indulge, in my 
sacred fury; I will triumph over mankind by the honest 
confession that I have stolen the golden vases of the Egyp- 
tians to build up a tabernacle for my God, far away from 
the confines of Egypt. If you forgive me, I rejoice ; if 



*HiB preparmtioiw for hit Mcond mairiage are described by Kepler in a ttyle 
that ie grotesque. See his life in "The Library of Useftil Knowledge," or Sir Da- 
▼id Brewster's ** Martyrs of Science.'* 
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yon are angry, I can bear it. The die is cast; tlie book is 
written, to be read either now or by posterity, I care not 
which. I may well wait a century for a reader, since Ood 
has waited six thousand years for a discoTerer." * 

Bat family griefs were added to pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Kepler's mother was a woman of dissipated habits^ 
and that often shocked him. She was at one time charged 
with poisoning one of her friends; and that occasioned 
sorrow upon sorrow. While the Emperor's exchequer and 
bis hand were equally empty, the ^^ starving astronomer s " 
home was full of grief. And yet not full, for it must hold 
more. His wife was seised with fever, and other diseases, 
in the year 1610; his three children were at the same time 
invalids. His favorite son died; Prague was occupied by 
hostile troops, and Kepler's home, already sufficiently tried, 
found the Bohemian levies a source of constant annoyance. 
Then the plague broke out in the city; and while the as- 
tronomer was attempting to obtain a professorship at Lins, 
in the hope of securing an income, his wife was seised with 
consumption, and soon afterward died. 

But there must be other troubles still. When Kepler 
resided at Linz, as professor of mathematics, he was de- 
nounced by the Eomanists for some opinions which he had 
expressed regarding the doctrine of transubstantiatioh. That 
did not encourage him to remove, though he was invited, 
to Bologna as professor of mathematics. Some of his hooka 
were placed in the Expurgatory Indices of bigotry; and 
Kepler was too independent in soul to brook a position 
where man may not utter what God has been pleased to 
teach. The arrears of his income continued unpaid. One 
ruler died, and then another; but it made no difference to 
poor, defrauded, and neglected Kepler. He was destined, 
above most men, to feel how broken a reed imperial patron- 
age may be, and to discover how unerring is that truth 
which warns us not to put our trust in princes. He was 

*8lr David Brewster*! ** Life of K«pltf.** 
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invited to settle in England. But under tlie charlatan 
king, J^mes I, would Kepler have been better there? At 
all eyents, he declined the suggestion of the British em- 
bassador; and even the pressure of want could not induce 
him to leave his country, cold and inhospitable as it had 
been to him. ^* While the fire-eaters and astrologers of 
Rudolph were basking in the sunshine of imperial favor, 
Kepler .... passed his life in extreme indigence ;" and that 
was the reward which a monarch bestowed on brilliant dis- 
coveries — on genius unsurpassed, and a moral heroism that 
would quail before no difficulty. 

But his troubles have not been all recounted even yet. 
The States of Styria ordered some of Kepleif's books to be 
burned, for some affront to these States, which it was al- 
leged the works contained. To one who loved truth witl^ 
an immoderate passion, as Kepler did, and who "was ever 
ready to confess his own errors, and proclaim his own 
failures, this was galling. It was perhaps forgotten, how- 
ever, amid some gleams of light which now broke through 
the darkness. In the year 1622, the reigning Emperor, 
Ferdinand, ordered all Kepler's arrears to be paid ; and he 
seemed at length on the eve of accomplishing some of his 
most cherished designs — the man who has received the lofly 
title of "the Legislator of the heavens," is about to be set 
free from poverty. But the Jesuits were in the field. The 
persecutors of Galileo were also the persecutors of Kepler. 
His library was actually sealed up by their order; and it 
was only his official connection with the Emperor that saved 
him from personal durance. The rancor of a dark super- 
stition thus added its influence to the hardships of poverty. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany might forward a gold chain 
to Kepler, in token oP his applause; but what is either im- 
perial patronage or ducal approbation when Jesuitism as- 
sails a man who said, that he "always took the view of 
religion which seemed to be agreeable to the Word of 
God?" In this case men tried to quench the light of 
science, as they try to extinguish revelation; for ike in- 
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tdiict of se!f-preserration may every- where tell the Jesuit 
Ckat be aod Itghu or he and progress, can not coexist. 

To tlie last, then. Kepler's troubles continued. Albert^ 
Poke of Friedland, invited him to take up his abode at 
Sasran, in Silesia, and religious strife and the pressure of 
poverty induced him to comply. He removed to Sagan in 
the year 1629 : and that was to be his last, as it was also 
his mo$t comfortable home. But even there he could not 
recoTer the arrears of his salary, now amounting to eight 
thousand crowns, and he proceeded to Ratisbon, to make 
one effort more to wring them from imperial hands. Har- 
assed, however, by care and vexation, and weary of his 
long soliciutions, he was seised with fever, and died at 
Batisbon on the 5th of November, 1630, when under sixty 
years of age. He was interred in that city; and on his 
tombstone it was recorded that the '^ mathematician of the 
whole Christian world*' *' piously died in Christ" But 
even the grave of Kepler was not respected like that of 
most men. The tomb was soon desecrated by the ruthless 
hand of war, and not till the year 1803 was any structure 
raised to his memory. Such treatment almost justified the 
bitter sarcasm of one of his admirers, who said *^ that Kep- 
ler's countrymen first refused to give him bread, and then 
would not grant him even a stone. His monument is a 
temple, built near his grave, surmounted by a sphere, and 
containing in the interior a marble bust of the great astron- 
omer. At the time of his death the sum of twenty -four 
thousand florins was due to him by the Emperor; but his 
fiunily, who were of course left in straitened circumstances, 
never received more than a part 

And such is another life-study. It is strange, eventful, 
eloquent No doubt, the afflictions which befell Kepler the 
astronomer, helped to burnish the graces of Kepler the 
Christian. He had a great fight to maintain, and there is 
reason to believe that he maintained it with patience, and 
well. But that does not diminish — ^it enhances — ^the shame 
of those who doomed him to neglect The story of ^* ihe 
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starry Galileo, and his woes," was repeated in the case of 
Kepler, for intolerant superstition troubled and beclouded 
the life of each. In that of the latter, a poverty which 
was well-nigh abject pressed down his spirit; and even 
when he was exploring the furthest ranges of creation, or 
annoancing the laws which bind star to star, he was the 
victim of imperial neglect — tantalized, deceived, and starved. 
Yet he persisted. It was not merely for the smiles of 
crowned creatures that Kepler lived and labored ; he knew 
of a joy with which their frown or their neglect could not 
intermeddle. By that joy he was cheered, till at last he 
found an asylum where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.* 

His ^ath through life was checkered, if we should not 
say all dark. It was at least as dark as man can make it; 
and Kepler is one proof more that the man who would do 
good to his fellow-men, who would shed light upon their 
darkness, or train them to soar instead of groveling, must 
often be prepared for hardships, for persecution, for con- 
tumely or neglect. One wondrous Benefactor came to our 
world from a better. He never saw a sorrow which he was 
not ready to soothe, nor a want which he was not willing 
to supply. He held out his hand to help, and ^hat did 
man do? He seized that hand and nailed it to a tree. It 
Was a premonition — loud, deep, and touching — of what 
awaits all who would do good to ungrateful men. 



*K<!pler left a brief epIUph, In Latin, for himself, which wae Incorporated witli 
a longer iniscription on hU tomb. It was this : 

" Meosus eram coelos, none terra metier umbras: 
Hens coelestls erat, corporis umbra Jacet." 

37 
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CHAPTER Y. 

JAMES WATT. 

A. D. 173(V-1819. 

»• Weftlth, worldly glory, rich array 
/ Are aU but thorns teld in thy way, 

0*«rcoTered with flowers laid in a train — 

AU earthly Joys return in pain." DwaiB. 

The claims of genius — Honors of Watt — ^Hls birthplace— His school-boy days 
and trials— Was his genius precocious 7 — His life-work comm'ences— His acquire- 
ments — His passion for mechanics — Proceeds to London — Becomes known in 6Ua- 
gow on his return—The university — Its adTantages— And professors— His employ- 
ments — ^A retrospect — TM Nowcomen steam-engine — His resolution exemplified — 
A glimpse of the inrentor — His first inyentions — ^Want of means to push them — 
Accepts of other employment — ^His health a wreck— A rival inventor — Besolves to 
Invent no more — New inventions and fresh troubles — Bosults— The Cljde—His 
honors— Westminster Abbey — What were his religious- views f— The close. 

The claims of genius are not always recognized during 
the lifetime of its possessor. The effects of envy dominate 
in some, and they will not acknowledge what might other- 
wise seem too ohvious to he challenged. In others, indiffer- 
ence; in others, ignorance, or stupidity; in others, conflict- 
ing interests, and rival claims, operate to the prejudice of 
the gifted. They are not seldom lefl to poverty and neg- 
lect, and sink, perhaps, into the grave unnoticed and un- 
known. They are often advanced to their proper position 
only after their removal from the scene where envy not 
seldom supersedes admiration, and cold neglect rohs the 
henef actor of men, not merely of the fame which is his 
due, hut of the more substantial rewards which it should be 
our joy promptly and liberally to pay. 

It once seemed likely to be thus with James Watt, at 
whose inventions and life we are next to glance, as illus- 
trating the necessity of decision and earnest concentration 
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Id the way to eminence. Daring his lifetime be rose at 
length to competency and more, even to ample wealth ; he 
iras in circumstances to show that he could be munificent 
as well as inventive, and to encourage struggling merit, as 
he Lad not been encouraged. But the marvelous benefits 
which he bestowed on man, the mighty revolution in every 
department of life^ which he was the means of introducing, 
attracted little public attention for many years. It is true 
that George III honored Watt with his notice ; some of the 
allied sovereigns, who visited this country, also visited the 
great inventor when near the close of his career. But 
only after the grave had received him did the public mind 
wake fully up to the gigantic results which were sure to 
follow from the inventions of James Watt. He had to de- 
fen4 his achievements by nearly every form of lawsuit, up 
to the highest. He had to struggle for years with most in- 
adequate means. He had to encounter the attacks of un- 
principled pirates ; and years elapsed ere the brilliance of 
his discoveries was adequately comprehended by men. At 
last, however, the eloquence of the highest minds was taxed 
to do him justice ; and never, perhaps, before has a homage 
more profound been offered to genius. Men who lived in 
the shadow of royalty, and were charged with the govern- 
ment of empires, combined with the noble, the eloquent, 
and the learned to do justice to his memory- and name. 
He was placed at once, and far up, among "the starry 
lights of genius." His inventions were hailed at length as 
peaceful revolutions in many departments; while the lapse 
of nearly half a century has seen the celebrity of Watt 
placed on a foundation from which no time can ever re- 
move it. What, then, were the stages — what the powers 
or mental peculiarities by which he was guided to his lofty 
place among the benefactors of the world? Can we trace 
his footprints, for our guidance, along the rugged ascent 
where he climbed so nobly and so hi<;h? 

Watt was born at Greenock on the 19th of January, 
1736. As his parents had already lost several children by 
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death, he was watched over with care, and he required it: 
from his earliest years he was subject fco ailmeuts which 
oAen interrupted his career as well as saddened and dis- 
tressed him. His father was a magistrate in his natire 
town, and was in easy, if not affluent circumstances ; and 
traditions are current which tell that the home of his par- 
entss as to its decorations and its comforts, was in advance 
of what was common in Greenock a hundred years ago. 

At school, the boy Watt was rather victimized by the 
more turbulent of his class fellows. His shy and retiring 
habits, his frequeht ailments, and other things provoked 
atucks, which are said to have fallen " thick and heavy on 
the ethereal, yet passive spirit of the gentle boy." Indeed, 
the ordeal to which he was exposed appears to have been 
unusually severe, and the depression of mind, occasioned 
either by physical pain, or mental anxiety, or both, caused 
young Watt to be regarded at school as chiefly remarkable 
for stupidity and supposed want of sense. No one would 
have ventured to predict the eminence which awaited him. 

In consequence of these things, the early history of the 
boy is given in very different terms by different biographers. 
Some have denied that any precocity or peculiarity ap- 
peared in him, except that of dullness and reserve, and the 
facts which are detailed regarding his early studies are 
viewed by this class for the most part as myths. At the 
same time it is confessed that even thus early he bad a 
small forge constructed for his own particular use. It is 
believed that even as a boy, nautical and scientific instru- 
ments passed through his hands for repair, such as the 
young are rarely permitted to handle.* Others, again, 
have recorded that when he was only six years of age, he 
was found stretched on the floor of his father's house, strug- 
gling to solve a mathematical problem from a diagram 



« It U allecvd that aboot this period Watt fabricated a '* punch-ladle/* for ona 
of bU friends, out of a large siiTer coin, as he ia known at a fvtars period to hA¥« 
eonstnicted a guitar, which is stiU in existence, for a female rvUtlve. 
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wliicli lie bad drawn with chalk. Not long after that 
period, the future mechanician constructed a small elec- 
trical machine. He repaired the toys of his companioDS. 
He made juvenile experiments on the condensation of 
steam; and was scolded by a thrifty relative for bis idle- 
ness, though he was then, as we are told, catching the first 
glimpse of a bright idea which, after making his own for- 
tune, has made the fortune of thousands. If these things 
were so, then Watt has indeed decided early as to his 
future path. With the certainty of instinct, be has entered 
on his life-career; he is beginning, no doubt without plan 
or purpose, but actually, nevertheless, to be the benefactor 
of the world in its material interests. 

There can be no doubt, however, that James Watt really 
woke up to his true vocation in his thirteenth year. In 
this he has been likened to that other giant of Timnath 
when the Philistines were upon him. The commencement 
of the study of mathematics was the occasion of this intel- 
lectual birth. He then got possession of the power which 
was to unlock to him some of the secrets of nature, and 
spread out before men the means of growing rich beyond 
the power of computation. But along with that, other 
branches of knowledge were acquired ; chemistry and chem- 
ical experiments occupied much of his time. Medicine and 
surgery were not overlooked. Botany, poetry, and litera- 
ture in various departments were cultivated by Watt; and 
while delicate health compelled him at times to seek its 
renovation among the wild uplands around Loch Lomond, 
and in other scenes, he was treasuring up stores which 
made the great inventor, when he became such, an accom- 
plished and a lettered man. What he odd, in short, he did 
with all his might, and no man ever rose to eminence or 
stamped himself upon his times without doing likewise. 
" Give thyself wholly to these things," is a maxim of pro- 
foundest wisdom, as of highest authority. 

His passion for mechanics, however, at length overbore 
all other pursuits. In quest of higher skill and finer 
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mnnual training than he could acquire in Scotland, he pro- 
ceeded to London, in 1755, and there spent a year in learn- 
ing some of the more delicate processes of practical me- 
chanics. The construction of some of the most delicate 
pieces of work in his trade, such as Hadlej's Quadrants, 
Theodolites, and others, was there learned. Whether it 
was his father's failure in business and other reverses, which 
took place a year or two before this period, or whether 
some other cause helped to propel young Watt along his 
favorite path, we do not tarry to inquire: enough that 
• another step was taken in the direction in which his genias 
urged him on. At the expiration of a year he led London 
and returned to Scotland; and as he had been often rudely 
treated amid the tumults of the school-yard, he is now to 
find that that was only an introduction to similar treatment 
upon the broad arena of the world. If he had been tended 
with gentle care in his father's house, or if his juvenile 
pursuits had been quiet, retiring, or sometimes even somber, 
he is now to enter on a career which will test, and strain, 
and task his utmost ingenuity, sometimes his firmest en- 
durance. 

His skill in repairing some mathematical instruments 
which belonged to the University of Glasgow, brought him 
under the notice of its most gifted professors. But as he 
was prevented by local laws from commencing business as a 
mathematical instrument maker in that city, the University 
appointed him their agent in 'such matters, and assigned to 
him a workshop within ^the college. From that period we 
may perhaps date the dawn of the greatness of Watt, as 
from the time when the study of geometry became the rul- 
ing passion a new charm was added to his existence. ^*To 
understand every thing" was with him a persistent impulse, 
which never left him satisfied with half- knowledge, or half- 
thoughts; and when a mifid so decided, or so bent on prog- 
ress was brought into daily contact with spme of the mas- 
ter spirits of his age, the effects need not be depicted. A 
galaxy of names then notable, and now celebrated, adorned 
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the Western Uniyersity at that period. Adam Smith was 
there elahoratiDg and maturing the system which has so 
largely influenced the destinies of nations. Joseph Black 
was there, whose discoveries in chemistry gave a strong 
impulse to what appears the most rapidly progressive of all 
the sciences. Dr. Robert Simson, the restorer of the. 
ancient geometry, and one of the most eminent mathemati- 
cians of that age, was also a professor in Glasgow; and amid 
society so congenial, or in daily intercourse with minds so 
well fitted at once to appreciate him, and to be appreciated 
by him, his views enlarged, his knowledge grew; it became 
evident that Watt was to take the place of a master. It 
can not be said, indeed, that there was any brilliant thing 
done — any thing to dazzle or to amaze. But the mind was 
gathering momentum: it was slowly feeling its way to that 
elevation from which its force was destined to be felt 
through ages untold. When resident in his native town, 
Watt has been known to spend hours reclining upon his back, 
watching through the trees the movements of the stars. 
The child was father to the man; and within the walls of 
the University of Glasgow the same spirit appeared, for 
Watt there entered upon the great work which he was des- 
tined to achieve, and though its achievement was still a 
great way off, he was advancing — as the vessel advances 
over wave after wave to its haven. The miniature crane- 
blocks, pumps, and capstans, and the more complex minia- 
ture barrel-organ constructed by young Watt, in his father's 
house, have given place to experiments which now, though 
not then, point the way to all the eminence which Watt 
has attained.* 

His house now became a little academy, where many of 
the youth of the city assembled to gratify their scientific 

*It Is known that though Watt was deyoid of all taste for music, and a musical 
ear, he constructed several musical instruments, In particular an organ of such 
compass and power that it produced remarkable harmonic effects, to the astonish- 
ment eren of professional musicians. This, of course, Implies profound skill in the 
science of Harmonics, as well as power mechanically to reduce that skill to practi- 
cal results. 
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predilections, to consnlt, and confer with an acknowledged 
guide. His own decided bias helped to decide others, and 
he became the common referee of those who were puzzled 
with scientific difficulties. When any question was pro- 
pounded to him, it forthwith became the subject of a new 
•study; he subjected it to an exhaustive process, and either 
detected the worthlcssness or announced the value of the 
suggestion. He could not, in truth, superficialize : he was 
thorough ; and no matter, one has written, what was pro- 
posed, languages, antiquity, natural history, nay, poetry, 
criticism, and works of taste— all were investigated, though 
engineering was his favorite. At the same time his mind 
was both stored and stimulated by the works to which his 
position in the University gave him access; and as some 
have alleged that a close inspection might enable us actually 
to see the palm-tree growing, we can see this mind grow- 
ing, because all its energies were bent on growth — they con- 
verged, instead of being dissipated. They sought with all 
the heart, and they found. 

It was after, or during such a preparatory training, that 
the incident befell which caused the genius of Watt more 
and more to fix upon one single point — steam, and its ap- 
plications — which had already obtained some attention from 
him. The professor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow 
had, among his class-apparatus, a model, a mere plaything, 
of the Newcomcn steam-engine. It needed some repairs, 
and was sent to Watt for that purpose ; and from that mo- 
ment we may regard him as more intensely committed than 
ever to his life pursuit. It was a trivial incident, the veri- 
est casualty, and something light as air; but it led to a 
train of results such as are not uncommon in the history 
of man, and which warn us of the wisdom embodied in the 
question, "Who hath despised the day of small things?" 
Newcomen*s engine was little more than a steam-engine in 
embryo, if it deserved even that title ; but its very imper- 
fections helped the better to develop the powers and display 
the ingenuity of Watt, in his attempts to remedy them. 
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He experimented, failed, and experimentedr again, and ended 
in becoming the benefactor of nation after nation — or, 
rather, in leaving his impress upon all the coming ages. 

It is not oar purpose to detail the various stages by 
which Watt elaborated the grand idea which now began to 
possess him — that of improving the applications of steam 
as a motive power. It may help, however, to show how 
decided and how concentrated his mind had now become to 
mention, that he mastered the German tongue, in order to 
be able to read a treatise on mechanics in that language. 
To that acquisition, and for a similar purpose, Watt added 
the knowledge of Italian, about the same time, threading 
his way through the theory of sacred harmonics, that he 
might be qualified to construct an organ, as has already 
been noticed. These and similar pursuits on the part of 
one who was still only a working mechanic, although 
exquisitely ingenious and accomplished as a workman, 
evince a power of concentration, an entire devotedness to 
the thing in hand, which renders it easy to predict what 
that mechanist is likely to become. He has chosen his 
path well : he holds by it decidedly, and will yet stand in 
high places. 

We get one glimpse of this inventor amid his experi- 
ments and discoveries, upon which his friends have dwelt 
with delight. Professor llobison has said of that period 
when the "Separate Condenser," Watt's first great result, 
was discovered : " I came into Mr. Watt's parlor, and found 
him sitting before the fire, having lying on his knee a lit- 
tle tin cistern, which he was looking at. I entered upon 

conversation on something about steam. All the 

while Watt kept looking at the fire, and laid down the 
cistern at the foot of his chair. At last, he looked at me, 
and said, briskly: *You need not fash yourself any more 
about that, man. I have now made an engine that shall 
not waste a particle of steam; it shall be boiling hot; ay, 
and hot water injected, if I please.' So saying, he looked 
with complacency at the little thing at his feet, and seeing 
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that I obserred him, he shoved it away under the table 
with his foot." Such is the account which is handed down 
to us of one of Watt's brightest discoveries, and, therefore, 
one of his brightest hours. That " little thing at his feet " 
was the representative of a mighty power. It bridged over 
difficulties which even Watt could not surmount till then; 
and from that germ the world has been filled with wonder, 
while the power of its population, in some lands at least^ 
has been multiplied many hundredfold. Most probably, the 
unromantic mind of Watt did not at that moment anticipate 
the mighty results of "the little thing." Yet who can 
doubt that his joy was then as deep, though not so tumult- 
uous, as that of the orator amid his popular triumphs, or 
that of the poet amid his highest soarings? 

The progress of Watt amid these experiments, was like 
the struggles of freedom, apparently lost, but really won. 
He was at times baffled and tempted to abandon some of 
his instruments, or regard them merely as toys. A less 
decided mind would have ignored his life mission, and 
yielded in despair. But his genius impelled him to grap- 
ple with difficulties, and his mind converge the more upon 
a subject in proportion to the effort which it cost, till suc- 
cess at length crowned and encouraged his labors.' He had 
DOW, as we have seen, accomplished his grand discovery of 
the "separate condenser," and had formally registered his 
patent for a method of lessening the consumption of steam, 
lind consequently of fuel, in fire or steam-engines, the 
results of many watchful hours, many unpromising experi- 
ments and deep speculations, such as only Watt could con- 
duct. If we add to these that he had enrolled in Chancery 
a threefold specification of an effective steam-engine, a 
high-pressui:e engine, and m horizontal rotary engine, we 
have enumerated discoveries which have not merely re- 
warded his diligence and his sleepless ni^ts, but have 
placed within man's reach those resources of productive 
power which have immeasurably added to the riches of our 
globe. 
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Bat ere the time for the full expansion of these inven- 
tions arrives, the inventor must he further tested : even yet 
he has other difficulties to surmount. Has he patience, de- 
termination, and decision to surmount them, and to feed on 
hope for a quarter of a century more ? 

At this point, Watt was. often checkmated by the want 
of means to push his various inventions into notice, so as 
to take advantage of the results of his skill and persever- 
ance. Some of his earlier experiments had been conducted 
under the most unpromising circumstances, from a similar 
cause. Apothecaries' vials, a glass tube or two, and a com- 
mon tea-kettle, were hia chief apparatus in arriving at 
some very important conclusions. By attaching a glass 
tube to the spout of a kettle, he conducted the steaiti into 
a glass of water, and upon that founded a result which 
helped him materially in some of his future discoveries. 
His contracted resources thus limited his- efforts, but could 
not damp his zeal, though the same impediment continued 
for many years to haunt him. He could extort secrets 
from nature by appliance added to appliance, and embody 
his discoveries in machines which were to guide as well as 
expedite the circumnavigation of the globe, and change the 
whole face of society; but he shrank from the occupations 
of the mere man of business. He disliked to scramble for 
money in which the world takes delight. He could grap- 
ple with difficulties such as scarcely any other man could 
have mastered, yet recoiled from a conflict with ignorance 
or prejudice in vulgar minds. When his reputation was 
attacked, his originality denied, and his right to the work 
of his own hands contested, he was under strong tempta- 
tion to abjure the course he was pursuing amid the unpro- 
voked assaults of the malignant or unprincipled. 

But some fresh glimpse of nature's secrets lured him on, 
though for a time he had to diverge from the path of his 
fame. He accepted of other employment than invention, 
and was for several years engaged as a civil engineer. He 
made a survey of the river Clyde, and the adjacent parts; 
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lie constructed maps, traced oat the conrse of canals, and 
superintended tbeir formation. He had involved himself in 
considerable debt by his attempts to perfect bis inventions, 
and secure protection for them in a legal form. His three 
great inventions already mentioned — the improved steam- 
engine, the high-pressure engine, and the rotary steam- 
engine, for which letters patent were obtained in 1769 — ^had 
not merely cost him time, thought, and labor — they required 
more substantial means for their completion, and, as a re- 
sult, Watt had a burden of debt to bear, with all its attend- 
ant drawbacks. It was more difficult for him to raise 
£1,200 — for that was about the amount — than to mature 
what could make him and tens of thousands rich; and, in 
these circumstances, he gladly availed himself of other em- 
ployment for maintaining himself and those dependent upon 
him— canals, docks, and harbors for a time engrossed his 
attention, and added to his reputation for scientific skill. 
Indeed, to have competed with the Brindleys, the Smeatons, 
and the Bennies of that day, and that in their own peculiar 
sphere, was itself a fame, and furnishes another proof at 
once of the power and perseverance of Watt. It deserves, 
as it has obtained, the encomium of a kindred mind in 
France. "At this stage of Watt's career we see," exclaims 
M. AragOf in his Eloge^ "the creator of an engine destined 
to form an epoch in the annals of the world, undergoing 
without a murmur the undiscerning neglect of capitalists; 
during eight years, lowering the lofly powers of his genius 
to the getting up of plans, to paltry levelings, to wearisome 
calculations of excavations, and embankings, and courses 
of masonry." Every-where, however, and in all employ- 
ments, he was still James Watt — facing all the difficulties 
with which genius could compete, and shrinking only from 
those in which less-gifted minds feel no embarrassment, 
but rather congenial employment. His genius found both 
an outlet and a stimulus in the one, an incubus, or a cross 
in the other. 

Nor should we fail to notice, that amid this battling with 
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adTerse circumstances, the health of the great inventor oflen 
seemed a wreck. It unfitted him for activity, or exertion 
of any kind, insomuch that he could only sit in solitary 
sadness, musing, if capable even of so much, on the obstruc- 
tions which seemed to block up his path. It was a portion 
of the price which he paid for fame — the tax imposed upon 
greatness in our distempered world. 

Still, however, the inventor could not be supine. Though 
the events of this period were painfully ruffling to one so 
natively serene, and so fond of what was tranquil and 
domestic, they could not overmaster the ruling passion. 
The eye of his mind was fixed on one great, though appar- 
ently distant, object. From that he might be diverted for 
a time; but true to the life-work which he had to do, he 
evermore recurred to it — he turned to it as to some radiant 
spot, and the more distant its completion might appear, he 
was sometimes just the more bent on seeing it performed. 
Plan after plan was therefore adopted : friend after friend 
was appealed to for means to escape from pecuniary difii- 
culty, and all that by a man who was " suffering under the 
most acute sick-headaches, sitting by the fireside for hours 
together, his head leaning on his elbow, scarcely able to 
give utterance to his thoughts." Zealous, however, as ever, 
and to induce a friend ?^ith whom he was in correspond- 
ence, to assist him in launching his inventions. Watt erected 
one of his engines at Kinniel, on the Forth, though por- 
tions of the machinery had to be conveyed thither in secret 
to avoid the risk of piracy or premature disclosures. 

Nor were such precautions unnecessary. Referring to a 
rival patentee, who appeared just when Watt seemed near- 
ing the goal of all his aspirations, he had to confess, that 
'^ of all things in life there is nothing mo^e foolish than in- 
venting. Here I work five or more years contriving an en- 
gine, and Mr. Moore — his rival — hears of it; is more awake; 
gets three patents at once ; publishes himself in the news- 
papers; hires two thousand men; sets them to work for 
the whole world ; gets a fortune at once, and prosecutes mo 
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ix ^rr «T Q»wx i=Tesu>Bf Sacli were the impedimental 
wi .i c:>ir=.iei Lis career: such the difficalties with 
wi-.i L* Lli 10 c^:=r*:e, vhile ••he continued a slave" to 
wzii ke Cil>i hi* -present hatefnl emplAjment" of civil 
e2r-*«ri^^. To a died so delicately formed as his, all 
til* iL-ij^ hare beta a 5pec5es of martyrdom ; but hb whole 
Il:e hai l^^a c<?::re:;n^:ed on his inventions, and he is not 
t«> be thvarred when so near the goaL It is well known 
that a c:rft] reef STirrvHiods some of the blands in the 
Pa.' lie CKvan. Oatside that reef the sea may surge in 
wlliesi cc*K3:::::n. till it is impossible for any vessel to 
lire an;:i tie territ-^e breakers. But once inside, all is 
fe->e=e: it is like the very home of the halcyon. Now, 
Watt hai 1-:=^ been ai£OD«r the breakers, but he is at 
length at-?ut to enter the lagoon. 

AdJ yet the reznark must be modified. Even at this 
stage. It seeised not unlikely that he might be wrecked 
aAer all. Peeuni^ry difficulties on the part of those to 
whv>m he had made over the latter portion of his rights, 
occasioned fresh delays so vexatious and chafing that he 
had occasion to say, ^ I am resolved, unless those things I 
hare brought to some perfection reward me for the time 
and money I have lost on them, if I can rfsisi tl, to invent 
no more. Indeed. I am not near so capable as I once was. 
I find I am not the same person I was four years ago, 
when I invented the fire — steam^^^ngine, and foresaw, even 
before I made a model, almost every circumstance that has 
since occurred. I was at that time pressed on by the allur- 
ing hope of placing myself above want, without being 
obliged to have much dealing with mankind, to whom I 
have always been a dupe. The necessary experience in 
great measure was wanting; in acquiring it, I have met 
with many disappointments. . '. . . I have now brought the 
engine near a conclusion, yet I am not, in idea, nearer the 
rest I wish for, than I was four years ago. However, I 
am resolved to do all I can to carry on the business, and 
if it does not thrive with me, I will lay aside the burden I 
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can not carry." The fame of Watt is great — and will con- 
tinue while this world endures ; but did he not acquire it 
at a high price? Is there not truth in the sarcasm which 
speaks of this benefactor of men, as exposed to "the mar- 
tyrdom of an English patent?" Though faint, however, he 
was still pursuing. 

"I am resolved if I tan resUt U^ to invent no 

more." Such was the announced design of Watt, amid the 
difficulties which now environed him. He wisely, and in- 
stinctively, however, inserted the condition, "If I can resist 
it" — and he could not. He was under a law, a kind of 
mental necessity to invent, and must cease to live ere that 
law be set asid^, or that necessity evaded. Watt accord- 
ingly continued to invent till his closing day; but that 
should not prevent us from noticing the pain which he en- 
dured on the way to eminence, on the one hand, or the 
triumph which he achieved, on the other. A man of fiery 
temperament would have adopted some bolder device than 
patience for bringing his discovery into play. But he — 
calm, retiring, and serenely philosophic — was not propelled 
by any impulse, or borne up by any excitement. II was 
the steady persistency and invincible power of his genius, 
and not any spasmodic efforts that made him what he was ; 
in short, as the material benefits which he was about to 
bestow upon the race were perhaps unmatched, the basis on 
which they were to rest was prepared with toil and self- 
sacrifice; a deep and difficult foundation for a lofly struc- 
ture. Another inventor says of such a man, in speaking 
of this period of Watt's history: "He elaborates a great 
invention, or perfects a great discovery, and a wasted frame, 
an empty purse, and, perchance, a starving family measure 
the labor which he has expended." It is "the cruel in- 
fancy of invention," " the first sufferings of a man of genius, 
whom Providence has raised up a^ a benefactor to his 
country and his species." Strange that it should be so in 
a world where omniscient love presides 1 But that love has 
not left us ignorant of the cause of such a state of thing& 
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TTe are trying here to trace Bome of the effects of de- 
cbioD of character ; and, to show how much Watt needed 
it, we next ohserve that so many years of his patent had 
expired ere his machines came into operation, that he peti- 
tioned Parliament for an extension of his privilege. It was 
conceded for twenty-five years; hnt was opposed even by 
Edmund Burke. That was done on behalf of one of that 
statesman's constituents; and for such reasons, Watt was to 
be deprived of the fruits of his toil, his anxiety, and his 
genius — the hope deferred which had often made his heart 
sick, was to sicken it still longer. Kindred genius has 
stood amazed at such opposition from such a quarter, but 
it evoked one proof more of two things— First, an inventor 
must contemplate, at least, a moral martyrdom; and secondly, 
Watt had both to contemplate and endure it 

We have just seen that he once determined to invent no 
more "if he could resist it." But the power of his genius 
bore down all resistance, and he proceeded to heap inven- 
tion on invention, to add patent to patent, and augment 
the sum of his benefits to man. This, however, was not 
accomplished without still encountering the resistance which 
has ever waylaid or tried to thwart the good and the great. 
After Watt had brought his inventions into practical opera- 
tion, by an engagement with a wealthy English engineer, 
and after the application of his machines had begun to 
open up the way to wealth to all who employed them, he 
had still to defend them from aggressors ; nay, at one period 
he had to uphold his patents amid the pertinacity of vexa- 
tious lawsuits, even till he had reached the highest court 
in this kingdom which takes cognizance of such matters. 
Some of those to whom he had furnished engines conspired 
to get rid of their obligations to the ioventor, and fresh 
annoyances hence arose. His patents were formally vio- 
lated, and Watt had ito alternative but to succumb to rob- 
bery, or appeal to law for his defense. He was successful; 
but it shows how much his calm persistency was needed, 
to know that not merely had he thus to conflict with ob- 
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stmction upon obstruction while completing his machines, 
but had, moreovef, to defend his rights against unjust as- 
sailants, even after he might suppose that the result of his 
labors should be quietly his own. If the oak which is 
roost exposed to the storm be also the most deeply rooted, 
we see an analogy to that fact in the assaults which beat 
upon Watt. 

After all, however, only a minute portion of the inyen- 
tions of Watt has been here described. Amid his feeble 
health, amid conflicts which he could ill brook, and sur- 
rounded with difficulties to which he was at times disposed 
to succumb, he. persisted in his researches and experiments, 
sometimes even with the ardor of youth. There is reason 
to believe that he was the first discoverer of the composi- 
tion of water, at least he disputes that honor with Henry 
Cavendish, one of the most accomplished philosophers of 
his day. Among his miscellaneous doings, he invented a 
machine for drawing in perspective. Early in his career 
he invented and constructed two micrometers for ascertain- 
ing distances.' In 1780 he took out a patent for a press 
for copying letters, and while the mightiest results known 
to human power were not beyond the range of his genius, 
he also invented a flexible tube for conveying water into 
our homes, and devised a method for heating them by 
steam. Nor did he stop here. The momentum of his mind, 
like the power of his own engine, extended its influence 
alike to the majestic, and the microscopic ; he devised a new 
mode of constructing light-houses ; an arithmetical machine 
which could perform the processes of multiplication and 
division, and another machine for copying in miniature all 
kinds of sculpture. Further, he invented the screw pro- 
peller; he constructed a steam carriage of some size, and 
gave occasion to a remark quoted by Sir David Brewster, 
that " steam would become the universal lord) and that we 
should, in time, scorn post-horses. An iron railway would 
be a cheaper thing than a road on the common construc- 
tion.'' That was in 1813. ^ 

38 
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Such, then, are some of tbe achierements of Watt It 
has not been attempted to give any continnous narratiTe of 
bis life, bat only to indicate, by a series of particulars, how 
he selected his path wisely, and persisted in it decidedly, 
in the face of such opposition as might have quelled the 
boldest ; and it is needless now to add that the results have 
been colossal in proportion to his perseverance. If it be 
true that one half of a man's wisdom consists in discoyer- 
ing what he can do, and the other half in doing it, the 
effects which have followed the doings of Watt prove him 
to have been one of the wisest of the sons of men. It were 
superfluous to dwell at length, and in general terms, on 
the results which have followed his inventions. Genius has 
vied with genius in pronouncing Watt's encomium, or de- 
scribing his achievements — poetry and oratory, philosophy 
and science, art and literature, have all laid their garlands 
on his tomb. He was not the first to suggest the applica- 
tion of steam as a moving power, but he distanced all rivalfl, 
by the inventions which^ brought it under the control of 
man, and it is now no hyperbole to say that there is scarcely 
an individual— certainly not a land— -on the face of the 
earth which does not profit by the inventions of WatL 
Every comfort of life is augmented by its means. The 
tears of the mourner may be dried by its help, for he may 
rush to a last farewell to the object of his affection. Nation 
is linked to nation by ties* which every ten years which 
pass will render it more difficult to snap. The follies of 
kings, and the haughty indifference of rulers will yet melt 
away before this amazing elevator of the people. By the 
foot of mechanism-^-Sir David Brewster has written — by 
the foot of mechanism is trodden the wine-grape to cheer 
man's heart. By its hand is ground the farina that is to 
nourish him, and molded the dough, the staff of his life. 
The scholar's alphabet, the poor man's Bible, the daily 
gazette, the idler's romance, and the page of wisdom, the 
elements of man's moral and intellectual growth, are all the 
cheapened products of steam. At its bidding, too, the 
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materials of civilization qnit the dark places of the earth, 
its coal, its iroD, its silver, and its gold. The instruments 
of peace, the loom, the ship, and the plow, are all fashioned 
hy its cunning hand, and even the dread engines of war, 
the machinery of death and destruction, owe their origin 
to the same universal power. Such were the effects of a 
single worker. 

For honors, we have seen that Watt was not overlooked 
hy learned and scientific bodies. Fe^ could foresee the 
illimitable expansion which his inventions were to give to 
the wealth, the intercourse, the commerce, the social and 
moral condition of the world j but none who were capable 
of understanding his improvements could be blind to their 
intrinsic beauty, or their scientific value. His early buffet- 
ings, and his persistent perseverance in his peculiar walk, 
were, consequently, honored and repaid by the applause of 
the like-minded. He was elected a member of the Royal 
Societies of Edinburgh and of London, and also of the 
Batavian Society. He was created a Doctor of Laws, and 
niuned first a Correspondent, and then an Associate of the 
Institute of France. His name is perpetuated in the British 
navy and elsewhere, by the majestic vessels which float it 
over the deep. In short, whether we consider the man, his 
work, or the wonders which have followed him, we know 
of few of the sons of men who can stand side by side with 
James Watt; and to see him bearing up and pressing on, 
in the face of all opposition, till he had mastered every 
difliculty, or made it tributary to his skill, reminds us of 
one of his own steam-winged vessels beating up against 
wind and tide. "Never despair,'' becomes more and more 
the maxim on which men should act while they trace the 
eflforts, the triumphs, and the benefits of Watt. The fixed 
resolution to be deterred by no difficulties, on which ho 
acted all through life, gave him an object for which to 
B^trive — namely, successful invention; and a motive in the 
struggle — namely, I have succeeded before, why not again? 
And he thus walked forward, from invention to invention, 
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calm, thougli not unfeeling — ^resolnte, though never con; 
tentious. It was the momentum of his character that 
helped thus to hear him on ; and when his friends laid him 
in his Gothic sepulcher at Handsworth, or placed his mar* 
hie statue in Westminster Abhej — ^while a hundred other 
places hastened to imitate the example — it was a fit sequel 
and consummation to a life which had done so much for 
the good of man. 

As we wander along the aisles of that Abbey, where so 
^any of the illustrious repose, or are commemorated, poets, 
warriors, statesmen, nobles, commoners — ^many whom genius 
made great, or philanthropy beneficent — ^we can scarcely 
help rejoicing that we are Britons. The '^sceptered dead" 
still rule as from their urns. Yet may we question whether 
among them all there is one who has wrought such changes, 
or bestowed such blessings as Watt, the indomitable laborer, 
the improver of the steam-engine. His industry scarcely 
knew repose; his firmness refused to be turned from his 
selected path, and, altogether, his powers place him in the 
very foremost rank in the great family of man. His genius 
may have been all his own, and a century may revolve ere 
there be room in the world for another Watt. But his 
calm intrepidity amid opposition, his earnest struggle against 
neglect, indifference, ignorance, or hostility, render him a 
model. His example, as well as his inventions, he has be- 
queathed as a rich legacy to all time. 

Yet amid all the admiration which the life and the 
labors, the genius and the firmness of Watt display, we 
confess to one melancholy feeling associated with the his- 
tory of the great inventor. We might, with others, desire 
more knowledge of him than we possess, as a husband, a 
father, or a citizen ; but the general tone of Watt's charac- 
ter is a sufficient guarantee for these. Those who know 
him best -loved him most ; and it i^jDnly when we approach 
that sacred domain in which the immortal spirit communes 
with God that a blank is felt, and aching desires rise up in 
a believing mind. It were wrong rudely to intrude into 
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that domain ; and in many cases there has been somewhat 
too much of such intrusion. But between that extreme 
and the other, of utter silence upon the loftiest of all sub- 
jects — ^subjects deserving and obtaining the homage of 
creatures transcending man — th^re is surely a middle way; 
yet Watt has not given any proof that he walked in it 
On that subject his history seems blank. His letters show, 
indeed, that he gratefully recognized an All -wise Provi- 
dence, to whose goodness he owed the blessings which he 
enjoyed. His best biographer, moreover, has told us that 
on contemplating his death, in 1819, **he calmly conversed 
on that and other subjects, with those around him, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Giver of all good, who had so 
signally prospered the work of his hands, and blessed him 
with length of days, and riches, and honor." But was 
that — were these all ? Was there no Savior, no sin, no rev- 
elation, no iudgment before him? Why so uncertain a 
sound, or, rather, why such utter silence upon the most 
solemn of all subjects — and that in a man in his eighty- 
fourth year— one of the sagest and most sagacious that 
had ever walked our world? Were his hopes for here- 
after founded only on the basis to which he looked when 
speaking of a departed wife : ** If probity, charity, and duty 
to her family can entitle her to a better state, she enjoys 
it." These things are right, they are essential, between 
man and man; but, alas for poor humanity, if such a 
foundation be all 1 Has not Inspiration said : ^' Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that which God has laid, which 
is Jesus Christ?" 

On such a subject the mind gladly takes refuge in what 
one of Watt's biographers has beautifully said: *'Let us 
cherish the hope that the calm which rested on the spirit 
of the pilgrim as he approached the confines of the dark 
valley, and which enabled him to be himself, the gentle and 
affectionate supporter of his sorrowing family, and the 
friends who surrounded his couch, was one which caught 
its radiance from a far higher sphere than that of the 
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purest human philosophy— even from a simple and child- 
like reliance on the infinite merits of Him whose name is 
the Wonderful." Apart from that hope, the close of the 
life of James Watt was sad beyond endurance ; and from 
such a contemplation we gladly turn away to think of the 
result of his inventions in helping on the time when at the 
name of Jesus every knee- shall bow, and every tongue 
confess. 

The main object of these remarks has been to fix atten- 
tion on the grand results of determined perseverance on the 
part of Watt, in spite of a hundred obstructions. These 
results, we have seen, are already well-nigh world-wide, and 
are increasing from day to day. The sweep of his influence 
ranges from the mightiest human production down to the 
most minute. The Alps can not withstand the power 
which he has taught man to wield, while the very ocean is 
rendered more smooth as the highway of the nations. In 
the right sense, liberty, equality, and brotherhood have all 
been unspeakably advanced by the inventions of Watt. It 
is often remarked that in former ages, the events which oc- 
curred in God's world were the result of long elaborations, 
whereas now, all is proceeding with eager rapidity to some 
great consummation. How much of that is owing to the 
labors of that mind whose life-work we have been trying to 
trace! How deeply has he left his mark upon man, and in 
the world where he sojourned, toiled, and struggled, or- 
where he suffered and enjoyed for eighty -four years ! Is 
another Watt needed prior to the final consummation, when 
the purposes of the Supreme shall all be wrought out? Or 
has he unconsciously placed within our reach the great 
renovator of our poor world, as far as material means can 
promote such results? 

At a time when difficulties encompassed him. Watt was 
invited to settle in Russia, and offered a fixed annual in- 
come of £1,000. He declined the offer and clung to his 
oountry; but what might have been that country's present 
" ''♦'on, or what that of Russia— of Europe— of the world, 
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had Watt consented to transfer his genius to tHe empire 
of an autocrat?' 

Few things can indicate more clearly the power of a 
present God, than the mighty results which often flow from 
feeble, or speck-like commencements. What seems so in- 
significant, we ask once more, as a word? Perhaps it 
is the utterance of a little child; but even though it be 
that of some mighty mind, how puny it seems! A slight 
impression made upon the air — an impression slighter still 
upon the ear, apd that seems all — a thing more fleeting 
than a flash. Yet, such a word may become like the very 
power of God; it may be life from the dead — the birth 
moment of glory, honor, and immortality. 

Or even less than a word may suffice. A mysterious 
Sufferer once stood at the tribunal of truculent, time-serv- 
ing men. While there, one of his professed adherents 
denied him, and that with reiterated imprecations. The 
Mighty and Innocent Accused then "looked upon" the 
man, and that look went right through the conscience, the 
heart, and the whole soul; there is reason to believe that 
he walked humbly till his dying day in consequence of that 
mere look. 

Among the Alps there are spots where the traveler must 
advance in silence. He may not utter a syllable ; and the 
reason is that his mere words might so agitate the air* as to 
detach the sharp-poised avalanche, and launch it with death 
and destruction in its mass. 

Now, it seems one of these little incidents charged with 
immeasurable results, to notice how the repairing of New- 
comen*s engine, in the University of Glasgow, became the 
pivot on which Watt's history turned. It directed or de- 
veloped, though it did not create, that tendency of his 
mind which is now diffusing its effects round a globe. And 
surely it were alike unphilosophical and unreasonable to 
overlook the All-Wise, or decline to recognize the opera- 
tion of his hand in such a case. None so mighty as they 
in whose weakness his strength b made perfect. None so 
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wise as they to whom he is a counselor. None bo prosper- 
ous as they whom he crowns with his blessing. None so 
steadfast or decided as thej who seek their sufficiencj in 
him; and none so woe-worn, so baffled, or so wretched as 
they who are ignorant of the grace and the glory of Him 
who is the Father of lights, the Author of every good and 
every perfect gift. 
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